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The Call of the Canoe 


HE Indian built the first American canoe—a 
birch bark craft that floated with the lightness 
of an autumn leaf. 


For generations the waterways of the wilds were 
the paradise only of the white man who knew the 
Indians’ secret. It remained for the Old Town 
Canoe Company, of Old Town, Maine, to place the 
pleasures of canoeing within reach of the many. 


Th “Old Town” advertising, a separate appeal is 
made to each type of paddler. In publications read 
by the professional hunter, trapper and guide, it 
talks sturdiness, lightness and capacity. To the 
sportsman and camper it speaks of dependability, 
responsiveness and easy portage to where the pick- 
erel’s rush is swiftest and the bull moose haunts the 
sedges. To the pleasure seeker it tells of graceful- 
ness, safety’ and the romance of moonlit waters. 


eS 


Has your product a many-sided appeal which 
awaits the right kind of advertising to make it a 
commercial success? 
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She Interrupting IDEA 





PAPER 


is part of the 
PICTURE 


—an interrupting idea that 
has revealed the business 
value of beauty and of ex- 
pressiveness forthe various 
Strathmore Papers. 


Strathmore advertising is 
the product of ten years’ 
federation of client and 
advertising agency. 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency Inc 
6 East39* ew York, 
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No. 1 


Doing Tomorrow’s Selling on 


Today’s Waste Time 


ighteen Ways Salesmen Are Using Their Margins of Time to Help 
Themselves, Their Houses and Their Customers—Whenever 
They Have to Wait, They Work 


By Robert R 


A SQUARE-JAWED, | success- 
ful looking traveling sales- 

an was seated on a baggage truck 
the station platform at King- 
on, N. Y., addressing souvenir 
pstals. I knew he was a salesman 
his sample case and his general 

ir of being on the go. Presently he 
oked up and spied me watching 


™m. 
“Keeping in touch with the fam- 
y?” I asked, being thus fairly 
ught. 
“No; doing tomorrow’s selling,” 
> replied with a friendly smile. 
“Tomorrow’s selling?” 
“Yes—tomorrow’s—and also next 
onth’s and next year’s.” 
“With souvenir postals?” 
“Yep. Just a little stunt of mine 
br using my waiting time between 
ains 
“I’m interested,” I confessed. 
Tell me more about it.” 
He did. “For instance,” he was 
plaining a few minutes later, 
ere’s a postal I’m sending to one 
my customers in Albany.” He 
pnded me the card. The picture, 
e Old Senate House, Kingston, 
dn’t mean a thing. But he bid 
e turn the card over and read the 
essage in the blank space on the 
dress. side. Here is what he 
RC written: 
“Be in to see you Thursday. Re- 
ind me to tell you about the win- 
pw display in Connelly’s drug 


ore here. 
“Mac.” 


. Updegraff 


“And here’s one I’m sending to 
a druggist I called on in Pough- 
keepsie yesterday.” The message 
on this card, which showed Wall 
street, Kingston’s main shopping 
street, read: 

“Westlake here has a new name 
for a Hot Fudge Sundae. He calls 
it Flapper Fudge Smother. It’s 
vanilla ice cream, dash of chop 
nuts, smothered with hot fudge, 
cherry on top. Try it at your 
fountain. 

“Mac.” 


There were several more postals, 
each with some brief message, 
either telling some nearby dealer 
he was coming or tipping off a 
druggist in a distant part of his 
territory to some novel window or 
sale stunt he had run across. 

“Makes it easier to sell ’em when 
I see ’em next whether it’s to- 
morrow or next December,” he 
confided. “The picture cards sort 
of make it seem less commercial, 
if you get what I mean. Give 
dealers a friendly feeling toward 
me and my line, and sometimes a 
postal arrives just in time to save 
an order for me. I’ve been doing 
it for some time now. Takes only 
a few minutes a day while I'm 
waiting.” 

I expressed my admiration at 
the way he was going about it to 
salvage his waste time. “Oh,” he 
replied, “lots of the fellows on the 
road have pet schemes for using 
their waiting time. Mine just 
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happens to be souvenir postals.” 
Which explains how I got 
started on the interesting job of 
collecting these ideas and “pet 
schemes” used by salesmen in 
their margins of time to help make 
tomorrow’s selling easier, not only 
for themselves, but for the folks at 
the home office as well—the presi- 
dent, the sales manager, the credit 
manager, and the advertising man- 
ager. 
ACQUAINTANCES OUTSIDE BUSINESS 
A saiesiman for a certain cloth- 
ing company makes it a point to 
use some of his waiting time to 
get acquainted on one pretext or 
another, with some _ substantial 
business man in town whenever he 
has an hour or so to spare. He 
finds that it gives him more stand- 
ing with the local dealer if he can 
refer to a talk he had with Mr. 
So-and-So the last time he was in 
town. And from these business 
men he gets a more intimate 
knowledge of the cities and towns 
in his territory, and often valu- 
able sidelights on how his custom- 
ers, as well as their competitors, 
are regarded by the local business 
men, as to credit, character, and 
general competence. In a word, it 
establishes him more firmly in his 
territory and makes each year’s 
selling easier and more resultful. 
A salesman for a confectionery 
house, after calling on his regular 
trade, uses whatever spare time he 
has to prowl around town looking 
for odd places where he can edge 
in with some one or more of the 
firm’s small package items. He 
has discovered some sales outlets 
that aren’t to be found even on the 
famous list of seventeen different 
classes of dealers, other than 
candy stores, which the “Lifesav- 
ers” people succeeded in ferreting 
out as sales outlets for their 
“Candy mint with the hole.”* For 
instance, he sold the tool-room 
clerk of a manufacturing business 
in one Eastern town a small stock 
of candies that would appeal to 
the men who worked in the plant 
and had to stop at or pass by the 
tool room several times a day, and 
the clerk worked up a steady trade 


*See Printers’ Ink Monthly, Decem- 
ber, 1920, page 19. 
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and became a good customer. And 
as another instance, the tim 
keeper on a big construction jg 
instantly took up with the idea q 
selling chewing gum and cho 
late and other small sweets to 
men on the job. This salesman} 
whole thought process is the 
verse of most salesmen’s. [nstez 
of looking for new stores to sé 
through, he looks for possib 
groups of people to sell to, ap 
then he looks around for some w 
to see that his candy is place 
where they can buy it. He 
thus developed some very goo 
customers and quite a volume ¢ 
extrat business in his waiting timé 
Where there is a credit problem |} 
meets it by having the good 
shipped C. O. D. 

Another candy salesman is 
ways “working” in his _loafin 
time by passing out samples of hj 
candies to the people around th 
hotel or railroad station. “Neve 
can tell who is a prospect,” sa 
this salesman. “Sometimes a m 
in the crowd turns out to be 
merchant who becomes interested 
in my line and takes it on. 
often some piece of candy interes 
folks and causes them to ask for 
by name at the local candy sto 
not merely once but repeatedly.” 

A paint salesman has made 
record for himself because he h 
been able to give his dealers sué 
good ideas for window displays 4 
his product. Whenever he h 
any time to wait, even if it is o 
ten minutes, he goes up and do 
the street studying store windo 
and making notes of the effecti 
ones (those that people seem to 
noticing and stopping before) 1 
all lines of business. He notes th 
principal points about each windo 
in a little note-book, sometimé 
making rough sketches; then, on 
trolley or train with nothing él 
to do, he gets out his note-book an 
tries to work out some way ¢ 
adapting these displays to his lin 
of merchandise. When he gets 
good idea, he sketches it ol 
roughly with explanatory note 
and turns it over to the next deal¢ 
he calls upon who seems intereste 
enough to promise to try it out! 
his window. This salesman know 
that by leaving a trail of windo 








re 
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the clerk worked up a steady trade 
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displays behind him this trip he is 
selling goods for himself next trip. 
Another salesman who is thor- 
oughly convinced of the value of 
window displays, and realizes that 
they sell for him just as truly as 
they do for the dealer or for his 
house, makes it a point to spend 
his spare time studying all phases 
of the store window problem and 
reporting his findings to the home 
office so that in preparing display 
advertising materials and working 
out window-display ideas, they 
will be pretty sure to develop only 
display ideas that can and will be 
used, and that, when used, will 
ring ‘the dealer’s cash register bell. 
Following is a section from one 
of his recent reports, showing how 
thoroughly he is going into the 
window problem, and how he 
works even while he travels: 


On my way back to Cleveland on the 
interurban I took a census to see how 
many store windows have back walls 
and in how many cases the windows 
open right into the stores. Starting at 
the city limit line at 177th Street, I 
checked all the windows on the right- 
hand side of the street clear into the 
centre of the city. I counted all kinds 
of stores, provided they either displayed, 
or might be expected to display, adver- 
tising matter for national advertisers. 
They were largely neighborhood stores. 
Here is the way the count worked out: 
A. Stores with window backs all the 

way up 36 
B. Stores with window backs from 

one-third to one-half way up.. 42 
C. Stores with no window backs. ..101 

I notice that most butcher shops and 
many grocery stores ard automobile ac- 
cessory stores have windows with no 
backs, Also many furniture stores. 


What advertising manager would 
not welcome the assistance of such 
a thorough student of window- 
display problems? 

A salesman who is something of 
a photographer carries his-camera 
with him and sends his home office 
many snapshots of dealers’ stores, 
demonstrations, small , town busi- 
ness sections, etc., which furnish 
good illustrations for the com- 
pany’s house-organ and help 
everybody around the home office 
to visualize the territory better. He 
sends prints of these pictures back 
to his customers as fast as he gets 
them developed, and being human, 
these dealers are greatly pleased to 
have these pictures of their stores, 
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Apr. 6, 192 
automobiles, homes, children ané ti 
their town or city. 

The salesman for a farm-imple. 
ment house, who has to call om 
many small towns where there ar 
only two trains a day—one in and 
one out—passes the waiting tim 
profitably by getting the local 
dealer to give him a list of thre 
or four hard-nut prospects, which 
prospects he calls on in behalf of 
the dealer and, knowing his im. 
plements and their selling points 
better in most cases than the dealer 
does, very frequently turns in or. 
ders that the, dealer might neve 
have gotten himself, which order 
can often be added to his orde 
for that day. This salesman aly 
uses idle time to go out and put 
up metal signs around the country- 
side for the dealer, which means 
more publicity for his own lin 
and at the same time makes him 
more solid with the dealer. 

Salesmen as a class are comin 
to realize more fully the impor 
tance of the retail clerk in th 
scheme of selling, and many sales 
men are devoting every possibk 
minute of their spare time to cult: 
vating the clerks in the stores of 
their customers. In some lines 
such as women’s ready-to-wear, 
millinery, and the like, the sales 
men have begun to appreciate that 
as Paul W. Ivey, professor o 
marketing at the University of Ne 
braska, pointed out recently, fre 
quently the store’s clerks, not the 
proprietors, really make the retail 
prices. “You may think it is th 
merchant or his buyer who make 
the prices, but it isn’t,” says Pro 
fessor Ivey. And then he goes on 
to explain that if the sales forct 
doesn’t sell a garment at the orig! 
inal price, it is marked down and 
down and down until it does se 
Which means that the sales force’ 
lack of knowledge and salesman 
ship is really establishing the pric 
at which the garment is to be sol 
There is, of course, much less 0 
this form of price marking wil 
advertised lines, but it exists to 
certain extent in a great ma 
lines. And certainly the ignoran 
and lack of salesmanship and sal 
understanding of the ,retail cler 
cuts into every road salesman’ 
business to an extent that make 
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it well worth his while to use his 
spare minutes or hours cultivating 
the folks behind the counter, even 
to the youngest junior clerks, and 
tactfully teaching them how to 
sell his line, as well as winning 
their friendship—for the clerk of 
today may tomorrow be a buyer, 
and spare time spent today in win- 
ning his friendship is spare time 
wisely invested in making tomor- 
row’s sales. 

A live salesman for a household 
utility line makes a point of mail- 
ing the local paper from each town 
in which he stops to the advertis- 
ing manager of his company in 
New York. That fortunate indi- 
vidual is able to keep a small-town 
perspective and write copy that is 
more intimate in tone and stronger 
in appeal than that run by his com- 
petitors by virtue of this constant 
contact with the small-town field. 
Incidentally, that salesman’s in- 
vestment of a few spare minutes 
every day in looking up a local 
paper and mailing it East has so 
won the gratitude of the adver- 
tising manager that he can have 
just about whatever he wants in 
co-operation from the advertising 
department. 

Another salesman who realizes 
the value of the local newspaper 
is a man who travels a certain 
territory in northern New York. 
He covers his territory often and 
works it very intensively, and he 
makes it a point to spend his 
waiting time and travel time read- 
ing the local papers of the cities 
and towns he covers. Every day 
he reads from one to three of 
these local papers. In this way he 
keeps track of what is doing in 
every town in his territory just 
about all the time. The result is 
that the dealers in his territory 
look forward to his calls because 
he knows what’s doing, knows 
about the leading people in town, 
and can meet them on the common 
ground of their own interests. In- 
deed, I think I am not putting it 
too strongly to say that this sales- 
man’s most effective selling time 
is the waste time he devotes to 
reading the local papers. 

The salesmen of one of the large 
biscuit companies utilize even the 
few minutes they may have to wait 


_ results in more sales for them the 

































INK Apr. 6, 1922 
while a grocer is attending to cus. 
tomers to demonstrate their cakes 
and crackers. They hold “One 
Minute Demonstrations.” 


salesman passes it around to the 
waiting customers. Instead oj 

waiting until tomorrow for the 
sales from this use of what would 
otherwise be waste minutes, fre- 
quently the demonstration develop; 
sales of several boxes of the cake 
or cookie within two or thre 


minutes. Also, it introduces new 
goods to customers who wil 
doubtless repeat, thus building 


sales for next-month too. In faci, 
the company considers this mir 
ute-saving demonstration one of 
its most effective bits of selling* 

This same company’s salesmen, 
as well as the salesmen for certais 
other food products, have for year 
salvaged their Saturday mornings 
when the grocer is too busy to se 
salesmen, by working behind th 
counter, demonstrating their good 
and selling for the grocer. Whid 


week following. 

The salesman of a _ certail 
specialty spent his waiting ané 
traveling time writing a_ sale 
manual for his company that hai 
proved invaluable, and which » 
thoroughly grounded him in th 
best methods of presenting hi 
proposition that he has been abl 
to develop larger sales himself. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT LIKES SUCH 4 
SALESMAN 


Even during “hard times,” when 
many concerns lose much in 
debts, the salesman for one large 
house comes through with a gool 
record on his sales because fot 
years he has spent considerable of 
his waiting time getting the humat 
side of the credit problem in his 
territory. He is a regular detec: 
tive when it comes to digging u) 
the facts about a merchant's past 
present—and future; and the spar 
time invested in that work mean 
much to his house and also to hi 
for it saves his house from get 
ting caught with bad accounts, an 
it saves him the time he other 

See Printers’ Ink Monthly, September 
1921, page 17. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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A Question of Advertising Agency 
Ethics 


Should the Agency Be Held Responsible for Financial Advertising , 
Its Clients That Proves Fraudulent? 


By William T. Mullally 


Chairman, Financial 


{Eprrortrat Nore: Public attention 
has been directed for a number of 
weeks to the failure of brokerage con- 
cerns the country over. Sixty of these 
firms have failed, involving $28,000,000. 
Many of these were bucket-shops, the 
advertising of which should never have 
been permitted to appear. Of course, 
the Vigilance Committee is supposed to 
meet this condition, but Mr. Mullally’s 
plan is interesting enough to lay on the 
the table for consideration.] 


OTH a fountain send forth 
at the same place sweet 
water and bitter?” 

St. James asked this significant 
question some _ centuries ago. 
There was but one possible answer 
then—there can be but one now. 
Yet for these many years we have 
complacently accepted an anoma- 
lous situation that attempts to 
prove that a double standard of 
business ethics ts possible. 

Many years ago, the legal and 
medical professions met this 
monster of fallacious reasoning 
and overcame him. And now the 
time has come when the youthful 
advertising profession must take 
its stand. 

No reputable attorney will 
knowingly accept a crooked case. 
No reputable surgeon will per- 
form an illegal operation. Can 
a reputable advertising agency 
undertake to serve a concern 
whose business and methods it 
knows to be unethical? Can it 
serve both honorable concerns and 
those whose standards cannot bear 
investigation ? 

It is a pertinent and timely 
question, especially in the financial 
field. 

Our great newspapers have 
taken a firm and courageous stand 
against the acceptance of mislead- 
ing and unethical advertising. 
Their intentions are praiseworthy 
but their methods of procedure 
are inadequate—are necessarily in- 


Advertising Practices Committee, 
Advertising Agencies 









































American Association 


adequate. The publication cann 
hope to know the character ¢ 
the business offered to it 
definitely as the agency that offe 
the busine$s. 

Advertising agencies are paid 
commission by the publications 
create and maintain business. N 
agency that is rendering a servio 
to its clients can be ignorant 
the nature of that client’s busines 

There is the critical poi 
What is the responsibility of t 
agent to the publication in resp 
to the character of business thd 
the agent offers? At present it) 
confined to financial responsibili 
—what of the more importas 
responsibility of protecting th 
public’s interest? 

I believe—and I use the fi 
person because it is a radical a 
tack on traditional custom—I }b 
lieve that the publications shoul 
hold the agency responsible ft 
the character of the business 
offers. 

I maintain that it is wron 
when an agency places a fraud 
lent advertisement that it show 
be held blameless and collect ft 
commission while the publicatit 
and its own employees suffer. 

Therefore, I submit a pla 
that would at least tend to mm 
mize unworthy advertising a 
that would place the onus w 
it belongs—upon the agency ti 
placed it. 

Let the mewspaper carry 
standing statement on its financi 
pages, to this effect: 


our 
copy 
Our 
and 
he t 
histo: 


*Nami 


by pe 


Jos 


/ 


The advertising on this page has be 
strictly censored for the protection 
our readers. However, the publish¢ 
will appreciate an immediate notificati 
of the Financial be ban bers when 








ogo feels that he inj 
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Facts First — then Advertising 


(Trade-Mark Applied for) 
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rtising @m* A SERIES of facts, knitted to- 
A gether by us, led one client 

to cancel, over night, a six- 
figure appropriation in one class of 
media and use the money to better 
advantage elsewhere. 
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*A single fact we uncovered 
for a prospect, ready to spend a 
sizable appropriation, conclusively 
demonstrated that he should not 
advertise. 
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ty of th * Another series of facts proved 
in respe@™m™to one client that his product 
oe if should be sold nationally — not 
onsibild locally. The question had trou- 
importa Dled him for years. 

ting th 





a 5 * A fact, so obvious that no one 
m—I halhad paid any attention to it, was 


our contribution in changing the 
copy appeal of an entire industry. 
Our client was on the job first 
and within a few months showed 
the biggest increase in sales in the 
history of his business. 
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but their methods of procedure 
are inadequate—are necessarily in- 


Should the publication receive 
a complaint relative to an adver- 
tiser, it would call upon the ad- 
vertising agent who placed the 
business—not upon the advertiser. 
The agent would be cited to ap- 
pear within twenty-four hours 
before the publication’ s own tribu- 
nal, composed of its own officials, 
to explain or disprove the charge. 

Should the charges be proved, 
the offending advertiser would be 
excluded from the publication’s 
columns permanently. 

In that case, the agency would 
face the necessity of clearing it- 
self of the assumption of guilty 
knowledge—of aiding in an at- 
tempt to injure the good name of 
the publication and of advertising 
in general. 

Unless the agent can prove his 
innocence to the satisfaction of 
the newspaper, he would stand 
suspended of recognition and 
commissions for three months. 
And bear in mind that the pre- 
sumption would be strongly of 
guilty knowledge rather than of 
innocence. For innocence would 
carry the connotation of unbusi- 
nesslike credulity—or worse. 

The third repetition of the of- 
fense should entail a permanent 
loss of recognition and commis- 
sions. 

Such punitive power should rest 
with the publications that are 
striving to maintain their prestige 
and good faith with the public. 
If concerted action is not possible 
among the publications, those that 
adopted this plan could secure a 
pledge from reputable agencies 
that they would submit themselves 
to it. 

This plan would assure a con- 
tinuous and _ rigid censorship 
throughout the life of any adver- 
tiser. If the advertiser changed 
his business policies and methods, 
certainly the advertising agency 
would be the first to know it. The 
agency would then have a very 
real reason for immediate warn- 
ing of the publication and discon- 
tinuance of the advertising. 

The publications would save 
thousands of dollars in investi- 
gations. Today, the newspaper 
investigates, its solicitor investi- 
gates, and the agency—the repu- 
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Dy any mm isieading stat t. We pied 
a full and impartial investigation 
any such complaint. 
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table agency—investigates. Ye 
no one is held personally respon- 
sible. 

It is not asserted that this plan 
is perfect, nor that it will at once 
eliminate unethical advertising. 
But it is believed a forward step 
in that direction. 





Henke, Inc., Secures New 
Accounts 


The advertising of the U. S. Tem 
& Awning Co., Chicago, will be placed 
by Henke, Inc., of that city. National 
sporting papers will be used and _ local 
newspapers during the vacation period 
The campaign will feature an outdoor 
cottage. : 

Henke, Inc., also have the account 
of the Sheridan-Plaza Hotel, of Chi 
cago. It is planned to use newspaper 
space locally, as well as newspaper 
advertising in the South and South 
west. 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
Represent “Popular Radio” 


Advertising space in Popular Rad 
is now sold by E. R. Crowe & Com 
pany, Inc. A. B. De Lacy, of the 
organization, has been appointed al 
vertising manager of Popular Radi 
and F. Bennett, New York represen 
tative. 

Mr. De Lacy was formerly Nes 
England manager of Hearst’s Intern 
tional and later connected with /\ 
Magazine of Wall Street. 


Starts Campaign for “Nushape’ 
Union Suits 


The Julius Hirsh Knitting Milk 
Philadelphia, have started a newspaper 
advertising campaign to market thei 
“Nushape” Union Suits for women 
Double- column, full-length space is bt 
ing used, with the trade name prom 
nently displayed and the garment illu 
trated. 





Two Accounts for the 
Frank Presbrey Co. 


The Frank Presbrey Co. has securet 
the accounts of the Gillespie-Eden Cor 
gan. manufacturers of the Eder 

ashing Machines, and also the accourl 
of the Continental Guaranty Corpor 
tion of New York City. 


Suction Cleaner Account for 
Street & Finney 


Street & Finney, Inc., New York | 
has obtained the accounts of The Wi | 
McClung Company, New Philadelphi 
O., maker of “America” suction cleanet 
and of Lubin, Paris, maker of pe 
fumes. 
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ST.LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH 


Again Breaks ALL St. Louis 
Advertising Records 


The first three months of 1922 marked the 
a Greatest first quarter of any year in the entire 

history of the Post-Dispatch. 

In total paid advertising (less cheap legal and 

exchange) the POST-DISPATCH carried a Greater 


volume than BOTH other seven-day newspapers 
COMBINED. The actual measurements follow: 


Agate Lines 
POST-DISPATCH ....... 4,767,560 
Globe-Democrat and 
ees ote om pe 4,599,900 


Post-Dispatch excess over Both 167,660 


During this period the POST-DISPATCH was the 
ONLY St. Louis newspaper to make a GAIN in 
total paid advertising in comparison with the same 
months of 1921. 

Agate Lines 


POST-DISPATCH GAINED... 28,000 
Globe-Democrat LOST ... 56,400 
The Star LOST .. . 218,100 
The Times (No Sundayy LOST ... 63,600 

Star figures are for daily only as the 

Sunday Star was not established until 

June 26, 1921. 


POST-DISPATCH CIRCULATION 
Sunday Over 


400,000 
Daily Over 


180,000 
Always FIRST in ST. LOUIS 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Kansas City Atlanta Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


























investigates, its solicitor investi- and of Lubin, Paris, maker of pet 
gates, and the agency—the repu- _— fumes. 
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In Collier’s for April 8: 


Rapio—Ovur Next Great Step Forwarp 
By Stanley Frost 


Park Your Car Here 
By Frank Condon 


THE SeEcrRET OF SELLING 
By Samuel M. Vauclain 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
By Ethel M. Dell 


GriFT 
By Edward H. Smith 


THe Hiwpen Roap 
By Wadsworth Camp 


Unci_e Henry 
What Do You Think About France? 


EDITORIALS 
“Oh, Congress” | Where Real 
Cutting Off the Frills Disarmamenrit Begins 
Something More to Know Somebody’s Profiting 
The Fifteen Terribles Two Young Men 


CarToon BY J. N. DariinG 


Apr. ( 
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Samuel Vauclain, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, is a 
sreat locomotive salesman. 
He -has sold them when 
almost everybody said it 
couldn’t be done. 


In “The Secret of Selling” 
he tells what long expe- 
rience has taught him 
about salesmanship —an 
article every man can read 
with profit. 


In Collier’s for April 8. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Baltimore 
Retail Stores 
Models for 
Out-of-Town 

Buyers 


le Baltimore’s many whole- 
sale establishments, the firm of 
Dowell, Helm & Company stands 
out as one of the great magnets that 
are attracting an increasing number 
of merchant customers to this city 
annually. 

Watching the course of the typical out- 
of-town buyer during his sojourn in 
this city, we find him replenishing 
his stock from the regular wholesale 
lines with which he is familiar. And 
then, at odd moments, we find him, 
accompanied frequently by some 
member of his family, studying stocks 
and gathering ideas from Baltimore’s 
retail stores that arg models in his 
particular line. 

Many of the products in these stores 
have been brought to the front by 
the manufacturers through intensive 
campaigns of advertising. Using 
the NEWS and AMERICAN in 
Baltimore gives your product not 
only the opportunity of becoming 
known in almost every worth-while 
home in the city, but the high charac- 
ter and integrity of these papers assure confidence in the 





message of the campaign entrusted to them. in 1882, ae 
Establish your product in Baltimore’s wholesale and retail Spocishing ializing in millinery, os 
markets # omed. the aid of NEWS and AMERICAN =o pm a Based } an 


advertising and thus reach this great throng of merchant the territory extending 
customers when in a buying frame of mind. an, Seamepevente to 


Practically 180,000 homes in Baltimore and close vicinity are s : ( 
seached by the NEWS or the AMERICAN one paper or the = harm ae eee Ow 

other — every day. the $10,000,000 millinery 
The combined rate is 30 cents daily for 1,000 lines or more; Sunday, business that this city : ‘ 
35 cents; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. enjoys. ast 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


7 The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 





DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ f +] 
Eastern Representative estern Representative the 


190 Teese Street R } A Wash Tower Bidg. 


Advertising Manager 
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IKE most other manufacturers 
of nationally advertised art- 
cles, The P. A. Geier Company, 
bf*Cleveland, has been obliged to 
os the issue of price reductions. 
has done so by deciding that 
“Royal” Electric cleaners shall 
ontinue to sell at the figure that 
as been maintained for the last 
wo years. Announcements to 
his effect are now going out to 
ts trade. 
“We know,” says F. J. Gottron, 
beneral manager of the company, 
‘a lot of people believe a reduc- 
ion in the retail price of our 
oods would result in increased 
ales. A careful analysis of the 
blectrical appliances industry does 
ot show this to be true. People 
uy because they are sold. 
“Aggressive selling methods, 
vith a background of plenty. of 
pood advertising, will sell high- 
lass goods. Price alone will not. 
At least a part of the price agita- 
ion now going on is based on the 
velief, held by some manufactur- 
rs, that the public wants and ex- 


























ga 
tin yects price reductions on every- 
its fog Maing, regardless of whether there 
ers from Mes any sound basis for such reduc- 
— ions. But cut the price, and do 
he people flock in to buy? They 
factor CO «not. They still have to be 
itimore Mmsol—sold by personal methods as 
ee vell as general advertising, in our 


case. If the profit is cut to the 
vanishing point how is the cost 
of the aggressive selling going to 
e paid? 

“The great need of business to- 
lay is the development and main- 
enance of dealer prosperity. This 
cannot be done on low prices 
and narrow margins. We are 
clling our dealers that their most 
mportant duty is to give service 
-real service that will sell goods. 
if they are going to do this, they 
ust have a gross profit large 


'S 


sentative 
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ut the Price? Wait! Trouble May 
Be in Selling Policy 


‘he P. A. Geier Company Finds Aggressive Advertising, and Not 
Quickly Yielding to Reduction Is Force That 
Produces Sales Improvement 


By G. A. Nichols 


enough to pay the cost. In other 
words, it costs money to sell 
goods, and this means a sufficient 
profit must be made.” 

The Geier company reached its 
decision after taking a -referen- 
dum: vote among its distributors, 
dealers and salesmen. Only about 
12% per cent of the dealers sug- 
gested a substantial cut in price. 
About 69 per cent emphatically 
objected to a reduction. It is in- 
teresting to note that these latter 
dealers have sold more than 75 
per cent of the company’s output 
during the last year. An analysis 
of the “returns,” from an outsid- 
er’s viewpoint, would seem to in- 
dicate that only the “weak sister” 
retailers think a lower price is 
necessary. 

“Very few of the dealers favor- 
ing reductions,” Mr. Gottron said, 
“were willing to commit them- 
selves to any definite increase in 
their own sales. They wanted a 
lower price and believed it would 
help business, but were not in- 
clined to say how much the stim- 
ulation would amount to, nor 
were they ready to back their be- 
lief with orders. 


WANT VALUE FOR PRICE THEY PAY 


“The experience of our fight- 
ing dealers has shown us, how- 
ever, that the undeniably loud 
agitation for price is largely mis- 
interpreted. When the post-war 
prosperity bubble burst, people 
woke up to the fact that they had 
been paying exorbitantly for some 
things. Naturally enough, they 
protested and demanded a change. 
But what the thing really means 
is that people want value. Be- 
cause they will not pay two dol- 
lars for a twenty-five cent article, 
it by no means follows that they 
will refuse to pay two dollars for 
an article worth two hundred 
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New York Chicago 
Advertising Manager 
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cents. You will notice that Lib- trained by the company’s salesman § pose 


erty Bonds, which went down 
when people were wasting their 
money, are now quoted around par 
when the public is insisting on 
value. Now is the time for the 
manufacturer to keep his head and 
be sure he is thinking clearly on 
this subject of price.” 

After laying down the principle 
that aggressive selling, rather 
than price, was the force that 
could move goods, the Geier com- 
pany made its 1922 selling plans 
in accordance. It will be a year 
of fight in all branches of sales- 
manship. And, properly enough 
under the circumstances, instead 
of making a big effort to get 
more dealers, the company will 
strive to develop to the limit those 
it already has and to back them 
up with liberal advertising. 


ADVERTISING WILL MAKE IMPROVED 
SALESMANSHIP PAY 


The main feature of the year’s 
effort will be to produce high- 
class personal salesmanship in the 
retail store. Before a dealer can 
get the franchise to sell the Royal 
Cleaner, it should be explained 
here, he must agree to allow one 
especially trained salesman to de- 
vote all his time to calling upon 
prospects at their homes, demon- 
strating the cleaner, and soliciting 
sales. This has been the system 
from the beginning. The main 
emphasis of the advertising— 
magazine, newspaper and other- 
wise—during 1922 will be to pre- 
pare the way for this salesman. 
In a_ national campaign that 
started in March and will con- 
tinue through the spring and 
summer, “The Royal Man” is in- 
troduced. “He will be glad to clean 
a rug for you, without obligation 
on your part, and let you see for 
yourself the worth of the Royal,” 
the prospect is told. 

In each advertisement recourse 
is had to the old-time testimonial 
method. There are given names 
and addresses of women in va- 
rious cities who allowed “The 
Royal Man” to clean rugs in their 
homes. The object of the series, 
which will be closely followed up 
in the newspapers, is to prepare 
the way for the canvasser. The 
latter, by the way, is carefully 






























































and through studying a course of M of al 
lessons based on scores of actual MH tion— 
sales. “TI 
As another means of obtaining & pusin 
intensified sales efficiency during MH can ; 
the year the company will be HM data 
more careful than ever about the Mahc 
standing and teachability of the MM the ( 
dealers it sells. paper 
When a Geier salesman goes MM salesr 
into a town where there are no He « 
Royal dealers it by no means jn th 
follows that he is going to try might 
to sell somebody before he leaves, f 
It all depends upon the type off “°** 
dealers he encounters and, toa cer- The 
tain extent, upon the town itself, been t 
He looks-around for a day or cial r 
two, sizing things up in a general that. 
way. He tries to form an acquain-—% bills | 
tance with the business section, liquid 
proceeding much as he would iff autom 
he were planning to open a store sirabli 
of his own. Which, actually orf sizing 
potentially, is the best street? by the 
Have the peonle formed any par-(™@ farthe 
ticular preference for either side? standi: 
The salesman knows from experi-§ be ani 
ence that people are pretty muchi by thi 
creatures of habit so far as shop-— he po 
ping is concerned. Every town—§@ make 
particularly every small town—hasfi and cc 
its choice corner or perhaps a cer-Mm as. the 
tain block or two by which the— comm: 
people naturally pass without ex-§% atmos] 
actly knowing the reason why. It™™ and p' 
is easy indeed for a stranger ing advert 
a town to go wrong in this respect. he un 
To size it up correctly calls forg busine: 
experience. It; 
The salesman takes all the timefi intima’ 
necessary to make this preliminary§ "ewsp: 
investigation thoroughly, proceed-§ repress 
ing on the sensible basis that it reason: 
is much better to spend money tom™ Stores 
make sure a commitment is prop-§M his sta 
erly made rather than lose moncy{™ Stores 
later through taking certain im-§§ tion, b 
portant essentials for granted. sales 
After satisfying himself that hej conver: 
knows the town’s real buyingi™ himsel: 
centre—and going around the cor- The 
ner or a block up or down theg™ wants 
main street can make a_ worldg™ himself 


of difference—he ascertains th 
names of the dealers in that dis- 
trict, or as near as possible to it 


item like an electric cleaner. 
next task is to get the “low down 


on various dealers. For this purgg!'t is | 
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esman [ pose he calls at that fountainhead helped? Is he capable of future 
rse of HM of all worth-while local informa- development along the generous 
















































tion—the newspaper. 
“The advertising manager, the 


actual 


aining J business manager or the publisher 
luring MH can and will give our man the 
ill be M data he seeks,” says James L. 
ut the # Mahon, advertising manager of 


f the the Geier company. “The news- 
paper man’s value to the visiting 
salesman is almost incalculable. 


He can give facts offhand that, 


goes 
ire no 


means /™ in the general course of things, 
to try— might not come out for months.” 
= MOST CAREFUL CHOICE OF DEALERS 
ya cer The old-time idea would have 
itself, been to ascertain the dealer's finan- 
lay orf™™ cial responsibility and let it go at 
eneralfm™ that. If he were able to pay his 
quain bills promptly and had sufficient 


liquid assets he would have been 
automatically regarded as a de- 
sirable sales prospect. But the 
sizing-up process carried through 
by the Geier salesmen goes much 
farther than the retailer’s credit 
standing. The latter himself must 
be analyzed. How is he regarded 
by the community at large? Is 
he popular personally? Does he 
make himself felt in local civic 
and commercial enterprises having 
as their object the good of the 
community as a whole? Is the 
atmosphere of his store friendly 
and pleasing? Does the way he 
advertises seem to indicate that 
he understands advertising as a 
business-building force? 


_ it is not difficult, after an 
intimate conversation with the 
newspaper man, for the Geier 


representative to ascertain with 
reasonable accuracy the store or 
stores that are worth while from 
his standpoint. Then he visits the 
stores and checks up by observa- 
tion, by discreet inquiries of the 
sales force or possibly by a 
conversation with the proprietor 
himself. 

The big thing the salesman 
wants to know, after satisfying 
himself as to the retailer’s stand- 
ing in the essentials just noted, is 
whether he is of a type that will 
“go along” with the company. His 
size at the time does not count. 
He may be the town’s largest 
dealer in his line or the smallest. 
But is he willing to be taught and 


lines contemplated by the Geier 
plan? In short, will he work 
with Geier and permit Geier to 
work with him to the end that a 
business in electric cleaners, profit- 
able to both, shall be built up? 
It frequently happens that the 
leading store of the town has 
been passed up, even though it 
might be willing to take on the 
Geier line, because it apparently 
did not have the capabilities or 
willingness for growth possessed 
by a smaller competitor. 

After these preliminaries, the 
Geier salesman goes to his pros- 
pect and offers him, not electric 
cleaners, ‘but a franchise. He 
sells the dealer service and an 
opportunity to make a profit. The 
dealer must agree to get up a 
complete mailing list, on a plan 
supplied by the company, so il- 
lustrated folders and letters may 
be sent to prospects; thus saving 
his representative from the dis- 
couraging “cold canvass.” He 
agrees to do newspaper advertis- 
ing, and to use various window 
and interior display accessories. 
The number of machines he buys 
is an apparently minor feature of 
the initial transaction. 

The dealer’s sales possibilities 
can be gauged by the number of 
electric meters in the town. Sell- 
ing two per cent of these homes 
per month is held up before him 
as a fair mark at which to shoot. 
The figure is purposely made con- 
servative. Often a dealer passes it. 

After a dealer gets thus started, 
he becomes the Geier salesman’s 
protege, in a manner of speaking. 
He is by no means left to work 
out his own salvation. The com- 
pany regards it as much more im- | 
portant that he be nurtured and 
developed than that another 
dealer be landed in the next town. 

On,the salesman’s next visit, the 
dealer may be falling down in es- 
sential points. If the salesman is 
not able to give him all the time 
he needs just then, he “makes” 
the next town or two and then 
returns, staying as long as may be 
necessary to get things going 
again. Here is a weak point in 
the distribution system that must 
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next task is to get the “low down 
on various dealers. For this pur 






in the newspapers, is to prepare 
the way for the canvasser. The 
latter, by the way, is carefully 
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be remedied without untoward 
delay. 

The Geier representative really 
becomes the local store’s sales 
manager so far as the retailing 
of Royal cleaners is concerned. 
His visits are as frequent as may 
be necessary to see that the sell- 
ing plan in all its essential fea- 
tures is carried out. He sees 
that the store’s mailing list is 
properly built and that the mailing 
pieces and letters supplied by the 
company are sent out in the right 
sequence. He makes sure that the 
local newspaper advertising hooks 
up with the company’s national 
effort. Copy and cuts are, of 
course, sent to the dealer from 
headquarters, but it is easy for 
him to forget when it comes to 
advertising. 

Perhaps the salesman’s main 
duty in the process of developing 
the retailer is to see that the 
latter’s outside representative— 
who is “The Royal Man” referred 
to in the company’s magazine and 
in his own newspaper advertising 
—is sufficiently familiar with the 
talking points of the cleaner and 
is able to visit a home and clean 
a rug without using anything 
remotely approaching strong-arm 
sales methods. The Geier repre- 
sentative will go around with him 
as much as may be necessary and, 
by personal example, show him 
the ins and outs of the demon- 
stration and selling processes. 

In those instances where a 
dealer’s stock of Royal cleaners 
is not moving the fault nearly 
always can be traced to lack of 
aggressiveness or failure to fol- 
low the details of the selling 
plan. The 12% per cent above 
referred to as wanting a price re- 
duction is made up largely of this 
‘class. If the failure to sell be- 
comes chronic, the company usu- 
ally buys back from the dealer 
such Royal machines as he may 
have in stock. One weak dealer 
is regarded as a drag. If he can- 
not be developed then he must be 
dropped. 

The company has perfected 
plans for 1922 whereby its guar- 
antee will be an active selling 
force for the dealer. With every 
cleaner is a “guarantee validation 













































card,” which the purchaser is 
asked to fill out and return, for 
which he gets a guarantee certifi- 
cate. Ninety days later the ¢om- 
pany writes her asking if the 
machine is working satisfactorily 
and reminding her it is time to 
oil it. By the way, perhaps some 
of her friends may be interested 
in purchasing a Royal Cleaner. 
Would she kind enough to 
send the company such names on 
the enclosed postcard? 

Large numbers of prospects 
were secured from this plan as it 
was worked last year, and a high 
percentage turned into sales. The 
names, of course, are immediately 
sent to the dealer, and the follow- 
up is done by him with letters and 
direct mailing pieces supplied by 
the company. 

There must be at least one can- 
vasser—or “Royal Man” as the 
general advertising puts it—in 
each store. The number is in- 
creased as may be necessary, 
being decided usually by the num- 
ber of names on the store’s mail- 
ing list. A hundred names is 
regarded as enough to keep the 
average salesman on his toes. 

Although the Geier advertising 
will be on a much larger scale 
during 1922, its main emphasis 
will be to develop the present 
Royal dealers. New stores will 
be added as a matter of course. 
But this will be incidental. Weed- 
ing out the impossible dealers, 
strengthening the weak and inten- 
sive development all along the line 
is regarded by the company as 
being its “best bet.” 

A year’s advertising campaign 
to reduce dealer mortality is what 
it amounts to. And reducing 
dealer mortality is vastly more 
satisfactory than reducing prices. 





Private Brand Coffee Adver- 
tising Plans 


A questionnaire on the advertising 
of private brands has been sent to 
wholesale coffee distributors who con- 
tribute to the co-operative coffee adver 
i the Joint Coffee 


tising campaign by r 
Trade Publicity Committee. Answers 
have been received from seventy- 


of the wholesale distributors. ot one 
of those who answered the question- 
naire announced any reduction of ad- 
vertising appropriations in 1922, while 
several said they have increased. 
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But is he willing to be taught and the distribution system that must 
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Philadelphia 
3rd Largest Market in the U. S. 


Approximately three million people work 
and live in the metropolitan area of Phila- 
delphia. 

During February 508,439 copies of Phila- 
delphia’s favorite newspaper were sold daily. 





U. S. Government figures give 4.6 persons 
as an average for a family. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 


ary, 
iail- 
3 is 


the 


trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Bulletin is 
one of the largest in America. 
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Lign 
- Net paid daily average circula- 
= tion for February, 508,439 copies a 


ces. 


day. 


No artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin. 





New York—Dan A, Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Chitago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 


=e Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
even San Francisco—Allen Hoffman, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
as London—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

ad- Paris—5 rue Lamartine, (9). 
phile 
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Wherea Manufacturer 
Can Build Permanent 
Markets for Quality 
Merchandise — 


Five million copies of Curtis Publications 
are sold at the regular price 







The Saturday Evening Post 2,225,000 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 1,925,000 
The Country Gentleman 850,000 


Total Curtis Publications 5,000,000 . 


(February Issues) 
hic 


bale ¢ 


urt 





Nowhere are Curtis Publications 
sold at a bargain price. Nowhere 
are they sold with premiums or F 
clubbing offers or on any install- 
ment plan. Everywhere purchas- 
ers express their desire to read 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPAN WHI} 














hile Ay ig 
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oT Curtis Publications by paying the 
regular price. 

nt The five million families who pay 
the regular price for Curtis Pub- 

ty _- lications offer permanent markets 
for quality merchandise. 


We shall be pleased to mail any 

manufacturer or sales manager a 
ms booklet showing Curtis Circula- 
tion in every county and in every 
city over 1000 population in the 
100 United States. 


O00 


\OeCurtis Circulation covers virtually every 
00 ity, town and hamlet in the country, and 

it reaches that class in each community 
‘hich has a determining influence on the 
sale of merchandise. 








The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


NW HILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Rich Get Richer” || .. 
“and the poor get poorer,” 

according to the popular ditty. A> 

But do they? ended 
Not today. For in the readjustment of wealth that fellow 
has gradually taken place in this country during the summ 
past five years or so statistics show that as a matter —s 
of fact the rich have grown poorer while the poor vivid 
have grown richer. . frozer 
An equalization of wealth has been going on and ag 
the money, instead of being confined to the few, For 
has been distributed among the many. Income tax toonis 
returns show that while there has been a decrease in a wh 
the number of so-called “capitalists,” there has been hy 
a tremendous increase in the group of those whose too lai 
incomes now place them in the ranks of the well-to-do. livered 
Far-visioned financial men, keenly alert to the SS 
signs of the times, have been quick to recognize this or no 
fact and to adapt their advertising policy to it. the re 
They have realized that to meet this changing ~~ 
economic condition they can no longer confine their which 
sales appeal to the limited few; that they must reach < + 
out to the practically limitless many. And they are ie! 
doing that through those mediums that will enable tional 
them to reach the greatest number of investors of all change 
classes—great and small. “ad 
Such a medium is The Chicago Daily News. | ship. 0 
With its highly concentrated and firmly established a 
circulation of 400,000, The Daily News enables them eo 
to reach 7 out of every 9 English-reading persons in honest 
the city of Chicago—the largest group of city of level of 
Chicago readers reached by any daily newspaper. ~~ 
Through sheer force of numbers they include the scientif 
great majority of Chicago investors—large and small. ; The | 
A fact clearly substantiated by The Daily News’ 4 onal 
leadership in bank and investment advertising in the | for abo 
Chicago evening newspaper field. end rur 
seven. 
e e mecrest, 
The Chicago Daily News §:*:. 
First in Chicago : a 

With 


























Ice Industry Advertises to Thaw 
Out Its Market 


Opens National Campaign to Teach Public the Value of Better 
Refrigeration 


DECADE or so ago there 
44 was a so-called popular song 
concerning the ice-man that 
ended with the words: “He’s the 
fellow I want to get!” That 
summed up the attitude of a large 
part of the public. It was the way 
people felt toward the husky in- 
dividual who, sweating under his 
frozen load, climbed the stairs to 
your refrigerator and messed up 
the back porch or the kitchen floor. 

lor one reason or another car- 
toonists picked out the ice-man as 
their prey. He was the fellow who 
always gave short weight, sold ice 
that was half snow and arrived 
too late. And the man who de- 
livered the ice was made a symbol 
of the whole industry. These 
ideas, whether they were justified 
or not, gained currency, costing 
the industry thousands of dollars 
and hindering its progress. For 
years they have been an obstacle 
which the ice trade has never en- 
tirely overcome. 

lhe National Association of Ice 
Industries has just begun a na- 
tional campaign of advertising to 
change this condition by giving 
the public some of the little-known 
facts about ice. With a member- 
ship of 2,000 dealers and pro- 
ducers the association plans to 
tell the consumer what it is doing 
to standardize quality, to insure 
honest weight and to raise the 
level of service. It also has as its 
major-aim the stabilizing of the 
ice business by teaching the public 
cientific food refrigeration and 
conservation. 

he ice business has always been 
seasonal, The dealer makes money 

r about five months of the year 
and runs behind during the other 
even. When costs are at their 
rest, sales are at their lowest 

int. The sales curve is really 
t a curve but resembles a moun- 
ain peak with slopes so steep as 
) make any chamois hesitate. 

With the general use of ice re- 


stricted to a few months of the 
year the industry has been at its 
wit’s end to earn a fair profit the 
year round. The number of its 


employees who can be given steady 
work is relatively small, and this 





cheamand of che most respormsble ice deabery wo thes 
Pe qushty of ice, 16 guard agnanet short weaght bo bring all «e 


cficowe way to umprowe and buk! up tbe sce business 1 10 see 
vo thet oll members grve high-grade serwece to che pubic 


The Emblem Is Your Protection 
weg Ten oe pe ee 
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You a an ice ware, cam Inelp thin 
nem on 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
10) Weachucgnon Servet hinges, (Mamma 


DEPEND ON 


IN ALL WEATHER 











STARTS A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
TO ADVERTISE ICE 
fact has been responsible for a 
morale lower than was desired 
either by the producer or the pub- 
lic. The driver who knew that 
he would probably be depending 
on some new job for his livelihood 
next week or next month was 
likely to give a minimum of 
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thought to the service he rendered. 

It is one of the association’s 
chief aims, through its advertising 
to sell the consumer on the value 
of becoming a steady year round 
user of ice in the household. To 
this end it will advertise to edu- 
cate the public concerning some of 
the principles of refrigeration 
that are little known .or neg- 
lected. With a more general 
knowledge of the scientific con- 
servation of perishable foods by 
means of proper refrigeration 
there will be better health, less 
waste and more stable business for 
the dealer. 

The legitimate place of the ice 
industry, even when the standards 
of living were not so high as at 
present, has probably never been 
seriously questioned. It comes 
close to being one of the essen- 
tial industries. And it is by mak- 
ing the public think of this fact 
that it has always known but 
that it has seldom given atten- 
tion to, that the national associa- 
tion plans to open the way to talk- 
ing of other vital points. Costs 
of production and operation, main- 
taining uniform quality, keeping 
service up to satisfactory stand- 
ards and the other problems which 
the progressive ice dealer is work- 
ing to solve through his associa- 
tion are all parts of the campaign 
to set the public right on the eco- 
nomics of the industry. 

Each member will display on 
his wagons and trucks the asso- 
ciation emblem. This will identify 
him with the organization and at 
the same time induce him to live 
up to the standards which it is 
advertising nationally. It is de- 
signed to help each dealer weave 
into his business a character of 
permanence and reliability by mar- 
keting his ice in a manner that 
will bear the closest scrutiny. ~ 

It is sound merchandising to 
assume that the buying public 
would rather be friendly than in- 
different or hostile in its business 
relations with any dealer, whether 
he sells ice, gow ries or any other 
necessary. e ice trade is pre- 
pared through its national associa- 
tion, to put its cards on the table 
to promote this friendly spirit. It 
is sold on the idea of telling .the 
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public about its business methods 
and the reasons for them. It is 
going after more business by talk- 
ing health, cleanliness and con- 
venience to the housekeeper. And 
where misconceptions have existed 
it intends to melt these away by 
advertising. 

The local dealer is being en- 
couraged to supplement the work 
of the national organization by 
running advertising in his own 
community and the association will 
supply material for this work. 
What this can accomplish has been 
shown in New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. Making 
friends of customers, showing 
them how to use to best advantage 
the commodity you are selling and 
teaching them to know the details 
of the business are some of the 
steps which the ice industry is 
ready to take toward more and 
steadier sales. 


Mid-Western Advertising 
Clubs Meet 


With attendance of members from 
fifteen of twenty-one clubs in agg © 
Arkansas, Okl. . and 
Seventh District Association of the As. 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
held its first convention at Fort Smith, 
Ark., last week. A number of ad- 
dresses on present-day business condi- 
tions + % made. Among the speakers 
were: E, J. Brennan, manager of the 
St. hes Better Business Bureau; 
George M. Husser, manager of the Ad- 
vertisers’ Protective Bureau of Kansas 
City; Charles W, Collier, secretary, Ad- 
gerticing Club of St. alate E. 

manager, epartment 
eu’ Sorina = and former 
or Brough of Arkansas. 

The R&S plans to form a re- 
search bureau and a speakers’ bureau. 








Anti-Bribery Society Appoints 
H. J. Kenner 


The Commercial Standards Council, 
an organization of executive officers 
of commercial associations, has elected 
H, J. Kenner, director of "the National 
Vigilance Committee, its secretary. 

he Commercial Standards Council is 
seeking to protect business (against 
bribery and other corrupt practices. 





Madison Tire Account with 
Sacks Company 


The Madison Tire & Rubber Com 
pany’s advertising account will con- 
tinue to be a by The Sacks Com- 
pany, New York 
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Cream of Wheat Account with 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


The Cream of Wheat Co. of Minne- 
apolis has placed its advertising account 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company. 

Three other new accounts of this 
agency are: The Good Luck Food Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., er of 
fill ng. ae and puddings; the nom ag 
N i r i 


Chicago, 


sendrath Company of 
tanner and manufacturer of leather 
work gloves, and the American Ap- 


praisal Company of Milwaukee. 





New Account for the Richard 
S. Rauh Co. 


The Richard S. Rauh Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, is now in charge of the adver- 
tising of H. E, Marks, Inc., ee | 
in poured roofs. Trade papers wil 
be used. 

Charles H. Smith, formerly of the 
advertising department of the National 
Cash Register Co., has been added to 
the staff of the Rauh agency. 


B. L. Moyer with New York 
“News” 


Ben L. Moyer, formerly New Eng- 
land advertising representative of Sys- 
tem Magazine, has been made New 
England foreign advertising manager 
for the New York News. 
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Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany Show Gains 


sales of Montgomery 
ny for March, 1922, 
red with $7,396,- 


The gross 
Ward & Com 
were $8,031,000, com 
000 in the corresponding month a year 
ago. This is a gain of 8.59 per cent. 
Sales for the first three months of 1922 
were $19,410,000, as against $18,596,000 
in the first’ quarter of 1921, or an 
increase of 4.38 per cent. 





A. B. Sullivan Becomes 
Member of Hill-Winsten 


The Hill-Winsten Company, New 
York, has admitted as a member of the 
firm, Arthur B. Sullivan, who for man 

ears was art director of N. W. Ayer 
on, and later New York manager for 
The Charles Daniel Frey Company. 
Mr. Sullivan will be in charge of the 
creative work of the Hill -Winsten 
organization. 


New Accounts with Biddle 


Agency 

The N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadel- 
hia, manufacturer of tin plate, and 
he Columbia Wagon and Body Co. 
Columbia, Pa., maker of bodies for 
trucks, delivery cars and farm wagons, 
have placed their accounts with The 
Biddle Agency, Philadelphia. 








The 


George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 








is sold on the idea of telling the 
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Anti-trust Case, 
against Poster Advertis- 
ing Assn., Dismissed 


HE Government’s anti-trust 

case against the Poster Adver- 
tising Association was terminated 
March 27, when a basis of agree- 
ment was reached whereby the 
association’s appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court was with- 
drawn and the decree of Judge 
Landis, filed in July, 1916, ac- 
cepted. The case, which was filed 
in 1912, was originally tried in the 
United States District Court at 
Chicago, in 1915, and resulted in 
a decree for the Government, by 
the terms of which the Poster 
Advertising Association and affili- 
ated organizations were enjoined 
from agreeing in any way to main- 
tain prices or to limit the number 
of persons who may engage in 
the billposting business, or to 
hinder them in any way. It pro- 
vided further that no competitor 
should be restricted from doing 
business with billposters who are 
not members of the defendant or- 
ganization, and that no manufac- 
turers of stock or posters should 
be restricted in selling their goods 
in open competition to any and 
all purchasers. 

In the course of the trial much 
evidence was produced to show 
that such restrictions as had been 
imposed by the association were 
necessary for the welfare of the 
outdoor advertising industry, and 
that only by such means could it 
be maintained at a high level of 
efficiency. In the opinion of the 
court, referring to this contention, 
Judge Landis said: 

“The defendants give evidence 
of a general improvement and de- 
velopment of the billposting busi- 
ness during the existence of the 
organization, but the court is of 
the opinion that the decree must 
go to the complainant for the rea- 
son that the whole spirit and 
policy of our law is opposed to 
agreements among persons and 
corporations designed to prevent 
other persons from legitimate 
commerce. The Sherman law was 
expressly conceived and enacted 


pany, New York. 


— es 2a se 8 wevsee Ue 
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to this end.” 

Appeal was taken from th 
District Court’s decision, largel) 
because the outdoor advertising 
interests did not care to be helt 
up as malefactors and violators of 
the law, even though it was ad 
mitted that their organization had 
vastly improved conditions in thd 
industry. Nearly six years hav 
passed, however, since the filing of 
the decree, and it was felt that 
no practical purpose would b 
served by carrying the litigation 
further. It was therefore agreed 
to accept the terms of the Landis 
decree, and the Government moved 
to dismiss the case. 


Traveling Motor Kitchens 
Demonstrate Cocoa 


To stimulate the sales of their break 
fast cocoa, , 
and Bristol, 
tour of Britain, 
demonstrators in uniform will 
breakfast cocoa in the traveling motor 
kitchens and distribute it at various 
points on the road. 

Two cars already are operating in 
the suburbs of large cities and smaller 
rural towns, according to The Tea and 


Coffee Trade Journal, New York. The 
vans are 
color. 


colors. 

_ The front of the traveling kitchens 
is in an inclosed coupe, weatherproof, 
comfortable, and warm. In the rear is 
the kitchen, the two sides and back of 
which can be thrown open. The walls 
are lined with white zinc tiling. 
woodwork is enameled white. The floors 
are covered with black and white 
squared linoleum, 

For the actual making of the cocoa 
an oil stove is used and a kitchen cabi- 
net demonstrates the efficiency of 4 
modern labor-saving contrivance. In 


. Cocoa is made and 
the crowds. 


T. H. Rand-McNally with 
New Canadian Magazine 


T. H. Rand-McNally, formerly of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, has as- 
sumed the direction of the National 
Pictorial, a new Canadian magazine 
published at Toronto. 


With Gardner-Glen Buck 
Company 
L. J. Herzberg, for two years in 
charge of typography with the former 
Gardner Advertising Co., is now on 
the staff of the new Gardner-Glen Buck 
Ce., &. uis. 
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F you “dominate” the Indianapolis Radius, you dominate 
something. There are many markets which may be said to 
be “dominated” by one newspaper, but you can count on 

very few fingers the markets comparable in importance with the 
Indianapolis Radius in which a single newspaper occupies the 
commanding position of The Indianapolis News. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager 
150 Nassau Street 
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HE manufacturer who sells some- 

thing that makes less housework 
for women finds a perfect background 
for his message in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


The time and the inclination for the 
many other interests which women 
have and want to pursue come with 
more intelligent housekeeping. In 
pointing out the ways to save minutes 
and steps, the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion serves its advertisers no less 
than its readers. 


Alice Bradley’s “Watch Your Step” 
in the April issue is a case in point. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING Co., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion does not cater to the 
woman who wants to do mofe 
housework, but to the woman \ 
who wants to do less house- -] 
work, so that she may have 
time for other things. We help 
her by simplifying her house- 
work; providing her with in- 
telligent short cuts in all her in- 
evitable drudgery; helping her 
to hurry through the homely, 
necessary tasks, and then going 
on with her into the land of 
her heart’s desire.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 





2 Woman's HoME 
| COMPANION 


? 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





| I 1 Letters 
. > * . . . HE 

Milwaukee is four cities in one. Retail wit 

trading is done in four independent — 

. . . 7 . etl 

shopping centers. Each isa city within J A:thur 

. . e . R: y—a 

itself with its own large stores in all ra 

lines. — their 


. questio 
The business transacted in these in- B ™ 


dependent centers runs into millions of § is hard 
dollars annually. Purchases averaged § *"<', 


more than nine million dollars every sles 
business day during 1921. compas 
One of the largest department stores in od 
Milwaukee is not located in the down- 2"; 5 
town shopping area, but operates stores J because 
in each of the three primary districts. B {"°.)* 
You can cover these centers thoroughly ietners. 
—cover Milwaukee as a whole—with § \",/°" 
concentrated advertising in The § praise 

° at the 
Journal. Four out of every five English- § jointin, 


speaking families in Milwaukee buy > 
and read The Journal daily. It is the 9 Harry 


one and only medium that delivers an 


the full buying power of this market § ‘eiters 





seek 1 

at one cost. thousta 

standpo 

. . menter. 

The Milwaukee Journal} ©} 
probler 

FIRST—by Merit 2 letter 

HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —_R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. Let's 

O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. a o 

Special Representatives ; ‘ca i 

New York Chicago San Francisco cur ae 

° ° the road 

“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!’’® ; ven 
and had 
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A Sales Manager’s .Letters to His 
Men 


Letters with a Sympathetic Understanding of the Salesman’s Problems 


By a New York Sales Manager 


HERE is always a_ feeling 

within me that urges against 
granting permission to publish my 
letters to my salesmen. Jack, 
Arthur, Bill, Harry, Fred, Frank, 
Ray—and sixty others are my 
friends. Their troubles are real 
—their needs are vital —their 
questions far from routine. To 
me, they give their best. To them, 
I give all that I have to give. It 
is hard for me not to flinch as I 
select letters from files built up 
during my fifteen years as general 
sales manager, for ten of which 
I have been a director of our 
company. 

It is not loyalty to my brothers 
in sales executive chairs that per- 
mits me to feel a white man and 
still publish these letters. It is 
because I hope they may help all 
the Jacks, Arthurs, Bills, Henrys, 
Freds and Rays who sell goods 
in person. If this selection of 
letters results in a lift from the 
rut for another Jack; a word of 
praise for another Arthur, when 
praise is like a sparkling spring 
at the side of a dusty road; a 
pointing of the way to Bill, when 
in doubt, or a purposeful and 
taut grasp on the sales reins when 
Harry starts to ramble far afield 
—then and only then can I justify 
myself. Do not, please, read these 
letters to analyze their style, to 
seek new wordings for old 
thoughts or to dissect from the 
standpoint of the surgical experi- 
menter. Try to see in each the 
real Jack, Ray or Frank. See his 
problem and see how I have tried 
to help the man—not how I wrote 
a letter. 

Let’s start in with a transcript 
of the long-since creased and 
soiled letter from another’s pen— 
a longhand letter written me by 
our late president when I was on 
the road, I had been sent to Texas; 
given the State as my territory 
and had slaved for months, work- 
ing days and writing nights, seek- 
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ing to récord my efforts and to 
portray the possibilities if I only 
knew the house would give me 
time to make my prophecies come 
true. I was fighting two battles— 
one to get orders; one to sell the 
house that volume would come if 


I was allowed to stay on the 
ground. . 
Here is the letter. I know it is 


responsible for the growth of our 
sales in Texas from the hundred- 
dollar start to our present eighty 
carloads of 1921. 


Dear Tom [It was the first time he ever 
called me by my first name]: 

You can free your mind of any 
thought that you will be asked to with- 
draw from Texas. I’ve told Mr. Morton 
[the sales manager] that I will person- 
ally take the responsibility of giving you 
your chance, e ees with me—in 
fact, was surprised that I thought him 
in the least unwilling to see a good start 
well ended. 

Now we both ask you to accept the 
truth, that Texas is yours not just for 
this year, but for the next five years or 
ten years—it’s yours unless you tell us 
that changed conditions have caused you 
to change your opinion. We are so con- 
fident that you are exactly right in your 
judgments that you have a free rein. 

he two things that we ask you always 
to remember, no matter how hard the 
fight, are—to observe our price sched- 
ules and the rights of our legitimate 
competitors. 

Draw a free breath. Tell yourself that 
Texas—all Texas—is entirely yours, If 
you need help, don’t hesitate, rite us. 
If we fail you in service or in merchan- 
dise, wire us. You know our credit and 
collection methods. If they do not fit 
the needs of Texas tell us now—tell us 
later—only tell us. 

Make Texas a monument to your ef- 
forts. May it be only one of your many 
triumphs. 

. Yours very sincerely, 

Joun Barton, Pres. 


You can pick the letters that 
follow, to shreds. But the animal 
that tries to tell me that that letter ° 
wasn’t good can be sure of a 
short life. Let him show a letter 
of his that any man would even 
want to carry twenty years. I’ve 
secretly wanted some Lizzie to 
take a crack at that letter to give 
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me a right-fist excuse to show 
just how I regard it. Words just 
don’t. 

Now let’s turn the clock to 1922. 

“Jack”—I won't torture my 
imagination for last names from 
now on—is one of my late acqui- 
sitions. Picture him as weighing 
140. pounds; height, 5 ft. 9 in. 
His first year with us. He has 
just landed an account in Cedar 
Rapids we've tried to- sell for 
years. He earned it where I and 
others didn’t earn and didn’t get 
it. So I wrote him: 


Dear Jack: 

Put it right there! 2 

If your knuckles are cracked it’s your 
own sweet fault, because no ordinar 
handshake could express the way I feel. 

When your order for the Phelch out- 
fit hit my desk I kissed it. 

Boy, you have put across a sale that 
Frank and Eddie and I couldn’t land— 
and, believe me, we tried everything not 
a felony according to the laws of Iowa. 


Congratulations, 
Tom. 


Bill was a thief, a money thief. 
But he isn’t now. He will never 
steal from us again. For I fired 
him—from theft; fired him so far 
from his weakness that he just 
can’t steal again. That was eight 
years ago this June. Bill was new 
with us then. He was hired by 
our St. Paul house and thrown 
on the road as fast as decency 
would permit. He hardly knew 
my name when he came under my 
direct control. Bill had been a 
thief in two previous jobs, and 
hadn’t been caught. 

Here is how he stole and how 
he was caught. He used cheap 
hotels or boarding houses and 
charged for regular hotels. He 
entertained in imagination and 
entered the items in fact. He was 
not fastidious and rode freights 
all night in the caboose, and 
charged up mileage and chair 
cars. He kept within the bounds 
of expense of his predecessor, but 
stole eight to twenty dollars each 
week. He was caught for a rea- 
son he couldn’t in decency sus- 
pect. A thief caught a thief. I 
caught him. 

All right, don’t read another 
word, you who never were Raffles 
as you read, you too proud to be 
a gentlemanly Moridrty baffling 
even Sherlock Holmes. I was 
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tempted too and might perfectly 
easily have become another Bill, 
if my first employer hadn't 
given me a raise, even as | 
planned to rob him. Because of 
this, the first expense report | 
checked told me Bill was a thief 
—even as I. The second con- 
firmed it. The third made me 
write: 


Dear Mr. Hurtiey: 


By this time you must be wondering 
whether or not you wish to be one of 
us—not a name on the sales payroll, but 
a friend with friends, 

I have never had the advantage of 
looking you in the eye or putting in a 
long evening that I feel sure would 
seem short to us doth. So I can write 
you almost as impersonally, yet search- 
ingly, as a bonding company, on one 
hand, and just as confidentially as | 
should to one who can help me or make 
a black blot on my record, on the other. 

Naturally, you have started with us 
at a salary and in a position that may 
make you think that because of my 
greater e, salary and responsibilities 
we can have little in common. But 
money and title are not everything, by 
a long shot. What is any amount of 
money to honestly earned friends— 
friends deserved by square dealings and 
loyal, above-board thoughts and deeds? 
Friends from whom you would not steal 
an ounce of credit they deserved? 
Friends who will not hesitate to let you 
know that, while they see your weak- 
nesses, they can see even behind these 
weaknesses a capacity for friendship? 

Friends are one big blessing any man 
can have. But even though the first 
steps in friendship are darkened by de- 
ceit, there is always the clear road 
ah I have friends that I know once 
were dishonest toward me—before they 
wanted my friendship. Today, no one 
but these friends and I know that I 
ever had just cause to draw back 
and denounce them. It was because 
I saw in these men something that 
warmed me to them that, as delicately 
as I could, I showed them my know! 
edge of what they had done. I showed 
them, also, that I was for them and 
would keep their secret, if they could 
like me well enough to drop like a hot 
coal all that was barring the creation 
of a lasting friendship between us. 

Pardon this reminiscent strain, While 
I know, of course, what caused it, 
what this letter is to convey is the 
thought that your future and mine can 
have much in common if you enjoy 
work, believe in the square-deal policy 
of this company and are willing to let 
me see your best self. 

I have never yet permitted any of 
our men to work under conditions I 
would not in their place gladly accept, 
from what I know of possibilities of 
advancement with us. I will not have 
you or any man swell our profits by in- 
sisting upon second-class lodgings, mak- 
ing all-night rides in day coaches or 
bribing a freight conductor with one- 
half regular fares. Nor will I permit 
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fectly 
Bill, 
adn’t 
as | Our Research Man RETA II ERS 
se of . 
i? Interviews 
thief 
con- 
P me 
This is the fourth of a series of interviews on buy- 
: ing conditions with the executives of all big depart- 
—e ment stores between New York and Kansas City, 
i, but secured by the head of our Research Department. 
ge of , 
rina ‘ 
would 
= In Toledo 
ch- 
n one 
as | . Toledo is doing a really remarkable business when you stop to think 
make that the automobile industries are far from working at capacity. 
other. Probably 35,000 workmen are affected by the slack in the automobile 
th ‘us accessory factories alone. Many have been out for months, but con- 
/, may ditions are now improving. These people are buying only the neces- 
inet sities of life. 
es 
— Interviewed Mr. Applegate and Mr. May of LaSalle 
nt of ; 
~% Koch Company 
7 and On February Ist they put on their annual remnant sale, including new 
leeds: goods of good quality in every department. They took in $130,000 
: Ff that one day. “This,” said Mr. May, “goes to confirm what I have 
Ay said; that people are looking for good stuff at reasonable prices. We 
fe gave it to them and they bought generously.” 
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ip? Big gains in luxury goods 
- man 
first Mr. Applegate said that their gains and big volume of business had 
y de been in luxuries—fine jewelry, nice leather goods and notions. Fine 
road necklaces were one item that had gone well; also expensive toilet 
once soaps, face powder at from $1 to $5 a package, costly perfumes. 
they 
pone Interviewed Mr. W. B. Carey, Gen. Mgr., The Lion 
back Store 
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rately 1921 than in 1920, supplementing their over-the-counter trade with 
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ould Business good in quality merchandise 
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word, you who never were Raffles 
as you read, you too proud to be 
a gentlemanly Moridrty baffling 
even Sherlock Holmes. I was 
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any man to dispute my judgment on 
these points. 

Read this letter carefully. Then face 
your own future. Don’t stay with us a 
day if you don’t want me as your big 
brother friend. Now write me that you 
are willing to go through hell, if need 
be, to make good with me—if, and only 
if, you mean it every single day, night, 
week, month and year from now on, 
Just say, “I want to be your friend, 
and I’ll read all the rest in that single 
sentence, 

Sincerely, 


There's a light and joyous ‘feel- 
ift that 
you know will be as welcome as 
it is surprising to your friend. 


ing when you make a 


Selfishly I wish that again and 


again it may be possible for me 


to write: 


Dear FRANK: 

Right out of the clear, blue sky there 
comes to you—not a thunderbolt, but an 
amazing Franklin coupé. Honest, your 
car order enclosed proves it. Go ahead 
and pinch yourself. i com 

No more of these war-time waits in 
deserted small-town stations; no more 
rickety hotel buses! Think of it! 

You are getting this car for three 
reasons, The first is that you deserve 
comfort while you sell. The second is 
that you'll appreciate it and make it a 
good investment. The third is that 
you're a salesman, and how good a 
salesman is shown by the car we've 
given you. , 

You'll find the automobile record 
forms easy to fill out—they’re copied 
faithfully from the best forms a coun- 
try wide search could find. The columns 
of record for personal use tell the whole 
story. You're one of us, and not a 
beggar. Use the car with your wife on 
Sundays, or any time you are free, if 
you feel like a spin. Record the mileage 
and charge yourself the modest amount 
per mile indicated. 

I’d give a hundred gallons of gas to 
watch your face as you read this. You 
can be glad as you wish, for you six 
Class A men all get Franklins. You 
boys deserved this thought for your 
comfort. , 

Now wire your wife—no, telephone 
her—and put against the item, “Mr. M 
will OK.” 





May Department Stores Sales 
and Profits 


The May Department Stores and sub- 
sidiaries report gross sales of $58,981,- 
639 for the year ended January 31, 1922. 
Net profits, after all expenses, Federal 
taxes, depreciation and special reserves, 
totaled $3,379,675. 





C. I. Miller, for more than two years 
a member of the copy staff of the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, ‘Milwaukee, 
has joined the copy of the Wm. 
B. Paris Company, Los Angeles. 
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you or any man swell our profits by in- 
sisting upon second-class lodgings, mak- 
ing all-night rides in day coaches or 
bribing a freight conductor with one 
half regular fares. Nor will I permit 
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New York Retail Grocery 
Profits Analyzed 


The New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets has issued a report 
on “Retail Grocery Stores in New 
York City” that gives information re. 
garding the costs and percentages of 
rofit in the operation of such stores, 

he report shows the results of studies 
made in connection with publication of 
fair prices during the war period jy 
the temporary New York State Food 
Commission. 

It shows that 35 per cent of the busi 
ness of the average grocery store in 
New York City is in dairy products and 
eggs. Bread and flour come second 
with a total of 16.3 per cent, and canned 
goods third with a total of 9.7 per cent. 
Sugar is 7.9 per cent. Fifty cents out 
of every dollar spent by the average gro- 
cer in buying stock goes for five com- 
modities, butter, eggs, bread, milk and 
sugar. The average percentage of retai) 
gross profit for butter during the war 
period was 7.84, based on selling price. 
On canned tomatoes, however, it was 
20.31 per cent of selling price. 

The percentage of retail gross profit 
based on selling price of other impor- 
tant commodities was eggs 9.65, bread 
12,99, milk 12.44, sugar 9.66, potatoes 
23.53, flour 13.56, canned fish 19.87, 
cheese 15.05, onions 40, canned peas 
19.18 and canned corn 18.42, 

In middle-class neighborhoods of New 
York the investigation showed that the 
average amount of capital invested was 
$5,059 and the rate of turnover on in- 
vestment 8.7 r cent. The average 
amount of stock carried was $3,326. The 
average annual sales per grocery were 
$43,592. These figures were much lower 
for stores in poor neighborhoods and 
higher in wealthy neighborhoods. The 
rate of turnover on investment, how- 
ever, was much higher in poor-class 
stores and much lower in the wealthy- 
class stores, the average in all stores 
being 8.3 per cent. 

The gross profit in percentage of the 
gross sales was 16.2 in middle-class 
stores, 18.9 in wealthy-class stores and 
15.2 in poor-class stores. An average of 
83.6 per cent of the gross income from 
sales went to the purchase of merchan- 
dise. Expenses average 14.1 per cent 
and net return 2.3 per cent in addition 
to salaries and wages. 


Chalmers Publishing Company 
Elections 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chalmers Publishing Company, 
publisher of Moving Picture World and 
Cine-Mundial, the following officers were 
elected: John F. Chalmers, president; 
Alfred J. Chalmers, eegeeneaats }. * 


Chalmers, vice-president, and 
Chalmers, secretary-treasurer. 
Ervin L. Hall, who recently joined 





the Chalmers Company, has been ap- 
pointed business manager. 
Cinema Art, Philadelphia, has ap- 


pointed the W. B. Ziff Company, Chicago, 
its national advertising representative. 
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“Yourlrade WantsNews- 
“SaySomething” 


HILE the business cycle curve sagged 
in 1921—the combined circulation of 


the FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS in- 


creased 10 per cent. 


During this depression, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers of textiles, and clothing 
fer men and women scrapped all unnecessary 
overhead, but they kept the FAIRCHILD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Because they needed news of the trade. 


Merchandising news makes the news col- 
umns of WOMEN’S WEAR, DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, MEN’S WEAR and 
the CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE 
indispensable. 


In your advertising this same merchandising 
news can attract attention and awaken demand. 


Ask us how to “Say Something!” in your 
advertising. 





FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


Women’s Wear Daily News Record 
(Afternoon) (Morning) 


Men’s Wear and The Chicago Apparel Gazette 


(Semi-Monthly Magazines) 


Fairchild’s Bulletin | Fairchild’s Directories 
(Weekly) 


Main Office—8 East 13 St., New York 
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How Maxwell House Coffee 
opened 7,300 accounts 
_in New York 


HEN Cheek-Neal decided to 


bring MaxweLtt House 
Corree to New York, 
they had no distribution there. 


They had no local sales organiza- 
tion. Selling a package coffee, they 
were entering market where 78% 
of the sales were loose coffee, and 
the remaining 22% divided among 
other high-grade brands _ estab- 
lished in public favor by continu- 
ous advertising. 

They felt that dramatically in- 
tensive advertising would, if 
backed’ up by wide spread dealer 
co-operation, put MAxweLL House 
CorFEE over. Its quality would 
keep it sold. 

For this consumer advertising, 
Cheek-Neal used newspapers, car 


cards subways and_ suburban 
trains, billboards and _ posters. 
Two-thirds of their newspaper 


space was scheduled in the New 
York EventnGc JouRNAL, and the 
Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the JoURNAL was selected 
to secure the dealer support essen- 
tial to success. 

This department was selected be- 
cause it was the only one in New 
York of sufficient size to handle 
such an important campaign, and 
because it was the only one in which 
the personnel had had, from simi- 
lar campaigns, the practical expe- 
rience that such work demanded. 
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The first step of the co-operation 
was to assemble a group of expe- 
rienced coffee salesmen from whom 
Cheek-Neal could build up a sales 
organization. The next, to supply 
this force with JouRNAL Routed 
Lists which actually saved 700 
miles of traveling in this one city. 
Fieldmen of the Merchandising 
Service Department worked ahead 
of Maxwett House COorFFEE 
salesmen, called on grocery and 
delicatessen stores, introduced the 
advertising campaign, obtained 
window display and.made it easier 
for the MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE salesmen, who followed, 
to open up 7,300 new accounts in 
the course of a few weeks. 

Additional dealer contact was 
obtained for Maxwett House 
Corrrz through sales talks in 
Grocery TraDE News read every 
month by over 16,000 grocers in 
this market. 

While the first schedule was un- 
der way, the New York Eveninc 
JOURNAL began its Saturday maga- 
zine séction, and the Cheek-Nea! 
Company immediately purchased 
twenty back covers in colors, to be 
used. as additional driving force 
to keep Maxwett House Correr 
before the 800,000 people who now 
buy the Eveninc JourNAL every 
Saturday. 
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Jan. 9th, 1922. 


> 
ee New York Evening Journal, 
New York, N. Y. 


Messrs, Dayton & Associatés:- 


Have just seen a copy of our first page ad in the col- 
ored section of Saturday's paper. 


Cannot tell you what a great‘thrill it has given me to 











ration see it, It is simply wonderful, and as a business getter is 
unsurpassed, Congratulate you most heartily on your enterprise, 
expe- as well as the splendid way you are doing things. 
~ Wish to express. for myself personally and our company how 
Saies grateful we are to you for handling our advertising in such @ mag- 
upply nificent way, No wonder you are a great paper, you deserve it all 
outed and then some, 
700 With every good wish for this year, and the years to come, 
city. allow me the honor of subscribing myself, I am, 
lising Your friend, : 
ahead » 
OFFEE 
and 
1 the , 
= MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
easier 
YUSE « 
“ 
wed, Good to the Last Drop 
ws in 
was 
IOUSE This whole campaign was one of the most effective 
s in ever undertaken in New York. It is an example of the 
every remarkable results which can be obtained when prac- 
rs in tical merchandising co-operation backs up properly 
placed and carefully planned consumer advertising. 
$s un- 
ENING VW 7 
-Nea! 
hased 


sf EVENING JOURNAL 








OFFEE 
ge Member A. B. C. 
eve . . . . . 
1 Largest daily circulation in America 
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Erie Times Leadership 

The Erie Daily Times maintains the AS 
position it has held for years: Much ene 
larger and better net paid circulation n ‘unt 
in the city, suburbs and country. Al- te 
though the Times has no Sanday nae 
paper, its daily issue far exceeds the — 
Sunday issue of the competitor. he uses 
produc 

a 01 

Over 27,500 wegha 

e - e ISeS to 

Paid Circulation the 

kept us 

F ° > ‘ ma ti 
requently the city circulation ex- dent of 
ceeds the total number of families. o> 
JS : P accepte: 

The Times continues far in the lead in from t 
mae ° busines: 
advertising volume—National, Local essentia 
and Classified. a 
up a 

. . t f 
Statements of fact easily verified. raed! 
— 
fully 
. © 7 that -w 
Erie Daily Times See 
A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday eM 
Ww th ce 
Representatives g ~ a 
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E. Katz Special Advertising Agency [":,'" 
Established 1888 ized th: 

agents 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco § — 
g..nizati 
Beds. 
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Advertising Apartment Houses to 


Sell Beds 


Iiteresting Piece of Business Strategy behind Campaign of Murphy 
Door Bed Company 


By James True 


(A LTHOUGH, for a number of 
LY years, Murphy In-A-Door 
Bcds have been sold in large num- 
bers throughout the West, it was 
not until recently that the Murphy 
Door Bed Company was able to 
iniroduce them successfully in 
New York. The resistance of the 
market, which is marked, is being 
overcome by the concern’s news- 
paper advertising of apartment 
houses that are equipped with its 
product; but this resistance is 
only one and the lesser of two 
reasons for the long delay in de- 
veloping territory that now prom- 
ises to be the most profitable field 
in the country. 

“A mistake in selling’ methods 
kept us out of this territory for 
some time,” W. L. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the company, recently ex- 
plained. “Throughout the West 
the Murphy In-A-Door Bed was 
accepted immediately. Almost 
from the start we had all the 
business we could do. We were 
essentially inventors and manufac- 
turers, a small organization of 
men who were anxious to build 
up a large organization slowly 
out of our profits, and we had 
practically no selling problems in 
our home territory. 

“As soon aS we were success- 
fully established, it was suggested 
that -we sell territorial rights. 
This promised us a large return 
in manufacturing profits and roy- 
alties, with no further trouble or 
selling expense. So we contracted 
with certain individuals and or- 
ganizations, giving them the ex- 
clusive selling privileges in East- 
ern territories. 

“Tt wasn’t long before we real- 
ized that our New York selling 
agents were devoting their time 
to selling stock in their local or- 
ganization, rather than Murphy 
Beds. On the basis of their con- 
tracts with us, and armed with 
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statements of the business we 
were doing on the coast, they had 
little trouble in selling stock to 
the public. 

“But while they were selling 
stock in their sales company, the 
orders for beds were few and far 
between. The plan was a failure, 
resulting in dissatisfaction to 
many people, and set us back con- 
siderably. It was not until 1915, 
through expiration of contracts, 
that we were enabled to give 
Eastern territories any adequate 
selling effort. And, deducting the 
war years, we feel that we have 
made considerable headway for 
the time allowed. 


CLOSELY AKIN TO CONSUMER 
ACCEPTA NCE 


“Our selling problem would be 
far simpler if our products were 
sold through dealers to the user. 
But if full benefit in space- and 
labor-saving is to be derived from 
a Murphy In-A-Door Bed, the 
room must be designed for its 
application. It is the same with 
our other devices. So we must 
sell the owners and builders of 
new apartment buildings through 
architects and others, in order to 
find our best market. 

“Methods of financing and the 
highly speculative aspect of apart- 
ment building, peculiar to New 
York, have been temporary ob- 
stacles that have, in a measure, 
slowed down our progress. Here, 
in the majority of instances, the 
idea is to get an apartment build- 
ing up as cheaply as possible, fill 
it with tenants, and sell it at a 
profit. In California and other 
Western States, vastly more apart- 
ments are built for investment. 

“In the West, I know of in- 
numerable instances where apart- 
ments of three and four rooms 
equipped with concealed beds 
have rented more readily and at 
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prices that brought a greater in- 
vestment return, than apartments 
of five and six rooms that were 
not so equipped. And in Cali- 
fornia practically every apartment 
building erected during the last 
ten years has been equipped with 
concealed beds, more than 75 per 
cent of which are Murphy In-A- 
Door Beds. Mainly, this is be- 
cause it is very difficult to rent an 
apartment without concealed beds 
to a tenant who has ever used 
them. 7 

“So, after all, our problem is, 
obviously, to sell the tenant on 
our products, although he does 
not buy them. We must facili- 
tate the renting of apartments 
equipped with our beds, for even 
the speculating builder must rent 
his apartments, under usual con- 
ditions, before he can sell build- 
ings at a profit. Hence, we are 
advertising to the New York 
public. 

“The advertisement in Sunday’s 
newspapers recently, setting forth 
the fact that the Queensboro Cor- 
poration Apartments are equipped 
with our beds, will facilitate rent- 
ing. This advertisement is one of 
a series and is a part of the same 
plan that we have used success- 
fully in Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and several other cities. 
And immediate results strongly 
indicate that it will be just as re- 
sultful in New York as it has 
been elsewhere.” 

The advertisement mentioned 
by Mr. Murphy is 140 lines by two 
columns, and was published in the 
real estate section of the papers. 
At the top of the space a line cut 
illustrates one of the buildings. 
The copy under the caption is, in 
part, as follows: 


Big Building Operators Find the 
MURPHY IN-A-DOOR BED 
is wanted by their tenants 
and is an absolute necessity 
The sketch above shows but four of 
@- group of twenty-two handsome, new 
apartments which are nearing comple- 
tion and which represent the last word 
in modernity and convenience. These 
beautiful buildings have been erected 
at Jackson Heights, that splendid, fast- 
a highly restricted New York 
ity garden apartment kome centre, 
by the Queensboro Corporation, George 
. Wells, architect, and every apart- 
ment of the twenty-two buildings is 
being equipped with 


INK 


The Murphy In-A-Door Bed 
which converts a living-room into a 
bedroom and, in reality, adds an extra 
room to each apartment. 

The copy then describes the bed, 
mentions the other devices manu- 
factured by the company, and 
urges the reader to visit the New 
York showrooms. The adver- 
tisement also illustrates the Mur- 
phy Bed and, by a diagram, shows 
its ease of operation. 

“In response to this appeal,” 
continued Mr. Murphy, “mam 
visitors have come to our show- 
rooms. Without exception, as in 
other cities, they are attracted b) 
the features of our beds and other 
devices. .We give them all the ut 
most consideration, and, if they 
are renters, refer them to the 
agents of apartments equipped 
with our products. 

“When we have supplied the 
greater part of the larger demand, 
we shall go after the home 
builder by advertising in national 
publications besides the trade jour- 
nals that we are now using, but, 
from present prospects, we will not 
be ready for that for several years. 
In the meantime, however, we oc- 
casionally remind the architects 
of the country, with folders and 
circular letters, that our beds are 
just as suitable for residences as 
they are for apartments. 

“Almost from the start we have 
used a plan of direct-mail adver- 
tising to the architects of the 
country. Whenever we secure a 
good contract we announce it 
with a large, beautifully printed 
folder illustrating the building and 
giving typical floor plans. These 
are always interesting to archi- 
tects, and we have issued several 
hundred of. them during the last 
ten years. As a result, almost 
every architect of standing is con- 
versant with our beds. 

“But the backbone of all our 
advertising, especially now in 
Eastern territory, is the appeal to 
tenants through advertisements of 
the buildings we equip. It sells 
the user directly. Indirectly, it 
interests the owners of apartments 
and creates a great deal of talk 
and discussion in building circles. 
The method has proved successful 
in the most difficult market of all, 
and we. shall continue it indefi- 
nitely.” 
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x and No man can appreciate how much magic that 

— phrase contains for the woman who knows 
veral fashions. At their Spring Openings the great 
Bw Paris couturiers decide what the mode shall be 
con- for the Spring and Summer. In the April 
7- Harper’s Bazar the Spring Openings at the 
yin twenty-three most important Paris establish- 
* a ments are reported. Yes, the fashionable 
sells woman finds in the Bazar complete infor- 
nent mation to guide her buying. 
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The Difference between Advertis- 
ing Expense and Selling Expense 


But If the Advertising Is Successful, It Is Not an Expense at All 


WESTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some time in the past I read several 
articles in Printers’ Inx pertaining to 
the distinction between selling expense 
and advertising expense. 

In one of the articles I believe the 
point was made that advertising “4 
pense was the cost ?. ae pa Fd 
secure consumers, and 
expense was the cost of gr 
material, printed matter, or anything 
else used in the effort to secure dealers. 

If you can refer me to a few articles 
along this line it would be much 
appreciated. 

WesTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY, 

Gienn W. Hutcuinson, 
Secretary. 


ME: HUTCHINSON’S ques- 
tion could easily precipitate 
quite a discussion. But after all it 
is not hard to show the difference 
between selling expense and ad- 
vertising expense. As a general 
thing, selling expense means all of 
the expense incurred in marketing 
a product. The selling cost begins 
where manufacturing cost leaves 
off. Advertising expense, on the 
other hand, means that part of the 
sales expense that was expended 
for space, printing and all that 
wide variety of material that 
makes up the well-rounded ad- 
vertising campaign. That is prob- 
ably the broadest and most literal 
-explanation of the difference be- 
tween the two terms. 

Of course accounting practice 
varies’ in different companies. In 
some places, the selling account 
bears only such expenses as are 
incurred directly in selling, such 
as the salesmen’s salaries, their 
traveling costs, the sales man- 
ager’s salary and other costs con- 
tracted in the administration of the 
sales department. Likewise to ad- 
vertising is charged all moneys ex- 
pended for advertising of any kind 
and for the expenses run up in 


managing the campaign. Too 
often, though, where this practice 
obtains, many items are dumped 


into the advertising account that 
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in the most dimcult Market Of ali, 
and we. shall continue it indefi- 
nitely.” 















































do not belong there. Donatiors, 
entertaining, unwarranted dedu: 
tions from invoices and similar i- 
regular expenditures are allow: 
to dissipate the advertising appr 
priation. 

Broadly speaking, there are on 
two costs in every manufacturing 
business—the cost of producticn 
and the cost of selling. The manv- 
facturing cost could be divided 
into such subdivisions as raw ma- 
terials, labor, packages, factory 
overhead, and taxes and interest. 
Similarly the cost of marketing 
could be split up into selling, ad- 
vertising, office, donations etc. To 
be on the safe side, the manufac- 
turer should post each specific ex- 
pense to its own account. It is 
the only way that he can make an 
intelligent analysis of his costs. 

All of the terms used in this an- 
swer are relative. For instance we 
have been calling advertising an 
“expense.” In some cases, it is 
an expense. But if the advertising 
is at all successful, it is not an 
“expense” but an “investment” of 
the best sort. If the advertising 
even partially accomplishes its 
purpose, it decreases selling ex- 
pense. Therefore, how can we 
class it as an expense?—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Will Advertise New Chocolate 
Drink 


The Potts-Turnbull Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been retained 
to handle the advertising and merchan 
dising of Cho-Cho, a new instant choco- 
late which will be sold to the grocery 
trade. It is manufactured by the Malt. 
A-Milk Company of America, Kansas 
City, Mo. A newspaper campaign has 
been planned. 


Outdoor Campaign on Rubber 
Heels 


An outdoor advertising campaign has 
been begun in Massachusetts and New 
York State by the Plymouth Rubber 
Company, Canton, Mass., on behalf of 
Slipknot heels and soles. “The Saxe 
Advertising Agency, Inc., has charge 
of the campaign. 
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What Js Merchandising? 


It isn’t merely ‘‘loading’’ the dealer. 
That’s no trick at all. 


Any newspaper, anywhere, strong or 
weak, with a fast-working merchan- 
dise service can do it. 


But “‘loading’’ is merely one-tenth 
of the operation. 


To that must be added in proper 
sequence: Profound knowledge of the 
market; real knowledge of merchan- 
dising principles; actual, not hoped- 
for, dealer cooperation; efficient field 
work; real counsel instead of hap- 
hazard guesswork. 


Then: An adequate and responsive 
newspaper circulation. 


There you have the other nine- 
tenths of the cycle—real newspaper 
merchandising. 


That’s the kind of merchandising ser- 
vice the Chicago Evening American 
renders, without ‘‘goulash”’ or frills. 


Any responsible advertiser may avail 
himself of it. 





EVENING 


Circulation: Over 400,000 daily 
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Your Introduction 








One of the reasons for the tremendous peg Fars 
sure exerted by the Sunpapers is the HOME-DELIVERY 
System which guarantees home-delivery into an over- 
whelming majority of the homes in Baltimore. Here is 
a picture of some of the members of the SUN Route 
Owner’s Association. Each of these men owns the privile 
of serving the Sunpapers—MORNING, EVENING 
and SUNDA Y—in a different section of the city. There 
are 100 of these SUN Route Owners, each an independent 
business man, but responsible to THE SUN for the right 
kind of carrier service. Ninety-six of them serve the Sun- 
papers exclusively. 





HEN you write to 
the Merchandizing 
Service Department of 
THE SUN asking for 
information about the 
Baltimore market, you are 
seeking an introduction to 
850,000 people. 


The kind of introduc- 












tion you get will have a lot 
to do with the future 
standing of yourself and 
your product in the minds 
of these people. 


Will it be kindly? Will 
it be receptive? Will they 
be glad to meet you the 
first time, and willing to 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
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have you come into their 
homes again as often as 
you would like? 

A manufacturer can't 
be too careful about the 
method of approach which 
he adopts towards his pro- 
spective customers. Let 
him make a mistake in 
the first place and it may 
take him years to get back 
into their good graces. 


* * * * 


HUNDREDS of manu- 
facturers have come into 
the Baltimore territory 
with the introduction of 
the Sunpapers and been 
received with a cordiality 
which has exceeded their 
best expectations. 


People in Baltimore be- 
lieve in the Sunpapers. 


They look to them as 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
limes Bldg., New York 


to 850,000 People 


they look to their colleges 
or public men—as insti- 
tutions; as purveyors of 
information that can be 
relied on. 


The Sunpapers have an 
enviable reputation, not 
only in Maryland, but 
throughout the country, 
as organs of truth and de- 
cency. 

* * + * 

NOT EVERY manufac- 
turer can live up to the 
standards required by the 
thousands upon thousands 
of Baltimore and Mary- 
land people who read the 
Sunpapers. 

But if you can, THE SUN 
offers you its heartiest co- 
operation when you come 
to Baltimore. 


Net paid daily circulation 
for March, 231,424. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE ei SUN 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





—They Say “SUNPAPER” 
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T is significant that more than 

60% of all farmer-Oklahomans 
living in areas where the value 
of farm property exceeds $10,000 
per farm are paid-in-advance 
readers of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 


It is this type of high-class, all- 
farm circulation that reduces 
cost per inquiry and marks the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman as 
one of the leading sectional farm 
journals in America. 


Business . conditions in Okla- 
homa are rapidly approaching 
normal. Let us help you lay 
plans now to capture this pros- 
perous market. 














E dgar TBell,Adv.Mqr. 












& 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 
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Seeking to Change Unwise — 
and Living Habits 


Great Tact Required When People Are Told That They Are Making 
Mistakes 


By W. H. Heath 


[ has been said that the Ameri- 
can home has become more 
artistic. through the cautious min- 
istrations of advertising. Almost 
any woman will give in, for 
example, if you suggest that some- 
one else has a prettier home, a 
more attractive hat or gown. 
Some of the various forms of 
advertising copy, calculated to 
change buying habits without 
causing resentment are well worth 
our study: 

“In millions of homes—perhaps 
your home is among them—” an 
advertiser says, “there is a room 
which is never shown when guests 
are being taken through the house. 
You may be proud of your living- 
room, of its tasteful decoration, 
or of some new piece of furniture 
in living-room, dining-room or 
bedroom—but what of your bath- 
room? Are its fixtures attractive 
and sanitary? Or are they old- 
fashioned, hard to clean? Would 
you be willing to allow the equip- 
ment of your bathroom to be 
taken as an index of your 
standard of living?” 

There is a subtle bit of repri- 
mand in all this, so deftly worded 
that it need not offend even the 
thin-skinned. 

One of the most striking char- 
acteristics of The Davey Tree 
Surgeons’ advertising has been its 
quiet methods of reproaching 
people for their ignorance of—their 
neglect of trees. This is a skil- 
fully worded fragment of a recent 
page: 

“You have fine trees? Just 
imagine how the place would look 

without them—no_ shade, no 

heauty, only a barren piece of 
cround. You probably bought the 
place because of the trees that it 
took nature fifty or a hundred 
years to produce. Then what are 
the trees worth to you in money 
value? These trees are living 





things. They breathe, digest food, 
have a circulation. Many times 
they are attacked by disease or 
decay. Often they suffer and 
gradually die from lack of food 
and water. Storms break them, 
decay follows.” 

The use of dentifrices of all 
kinds has been increased past 
belief by numerous advertising 
campaigns that deliberately 
shamed people into taking care 
of their teeth. 

One advertiser recently spent a 
large appropriation just to caution 
women not to encourage the habit 
of buying groceries by telephone. 
It was the easy but the inefficient 
way. It encouraged hurried con- 
versation and a lack of insistence 
in the matter of specified brands. 


CAUTION NEEDED 


But the line between what will 
sell goods and what will merely 
antagonize is often very, very fine 
indeed. 

We recall a campaign, run in 
newspapers, for a_ well-known 
cooking ingredient. 

The manufacturer had been dis- 
contented with the advertising for 
some time. He resolved to take 
the matter in his own hands. His 
line of reasoning went something 
like this: 

“T’m_ sick and tired of soft 
pedalling what we all know to be 
the truth, The average woman 
will not see the light, even when 
you push her out into it, and it’s 
our fault. We have not been 
bold enough—mean enough, if you 
please—in our advertising copy. 
We flitter all around the outskirts 
of facts without daring to talk 
about them. Let’s stop it! 

“Our mistake has been in minc- 
ing words. From now on, we will 
tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth. We will tell these women 
what a mistake they are making, 







































































why their biscuits come out badly, 
their pies indigestible, their cakes 
a failure.” 

And so the advertising was 
written and illustrated. 

Before this campaign had been 
running three months, letters of 
complaint came in from all over 
the country. Jobbers, retailers 
and consumers took violent excep- 
tion to it. It was insulting. No 
woman would admit that she was 
a miserable failure and that her 
pastry and breads were invariably 
a failute. The advertising might 
refer to some other woman; it 
certainly did not apply to her. 

And so the campaign was 
stopped. It had overstepped its 
mark. You can’t go too far in 
your reprimand of your prospect. 
People may be _ unprogressive. 
But they don’t care to be re- 
minded of it. They may be old- 
fashioned in their methods, but 
you must be cautious: when you 
tell them so. They may be 
neglectful, slovenly, lacking in 
pride. But watch your step when 
you come out in print making in- 
sinuations along these lines. 





Double-Duty Furniture Runs 
a Good Race 


“An Added Room—Subtracted Rent” 
is the compelling headline of a news- 
per advertisement of the Kroehler 
Se ealestaring Company, Chicago, maker 
of the Kroehler Daven-O. t would 
seem that such a_ selling argument 
would be particularly attractive these 
latter days, when rents refuse to go 
down, families continue to grow and 
apartment houses become “cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” 1 
The illustration shows a well-furnished 
living-room at night, with the Daven-O 
opened into a full-size bed. : 
The text is closely tied to the illus- 
tration and the main heading, starting 
as follows: 
“Don’t let the fact that you are 
crowded into smaller quarters than 
usual keep you from enjoying all the 
comfort of a larger home. And don’t 
sacrifice anything in the appearance of 
your living-room to _ provide extra 
sleeping space. It isn’t necessary. If 
you have a Kroehler Daven-O, you can 
make one room take the place of two. 
and no one will ever know that your 
living-room is a bedroom at night.” 


The Fred M. Randall Company, De- 
troit, has secured the accounts of the 
Stag Laboratories, and _ the Ra-tone 
Electric Co. of Detroit. Magazines and 
newspapers are being used, 
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A Grocer’s Expenses 
University oF CoLorapo 
Boutper, Coro., March 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In a late issue of Printers’ Inx, 
L. C. Oyster raised the question, “How 
shall the retailer act toward an article 
that is advertised to sell at a price that 
does not allow him to make a profit?” 
He then went on to suggest that the 
“average overhead expense of stores is 
a fraction more than 26 per cent.” 

At present, the most reliable figures 
on the cost of doing business are 
en by the Harvard Bureau of 

usiness esearch, Cambridge, Mass. 
According to its jast bulletin on the 
grocery trade, the average total expense 
in 1919 was 14.6 per cent of net sales. 
This included, in addition to the usual 
items such as wages of salesforce and 
rent, the salary of the proprietor, in- 
surance, repairs, depreciation, interest 
charges, and losses from bad debts. To 
show that the above figure is represen- 
tative, it was the average for 263 gro- 
cery stores having sales ranging from 
$8,500 to $653,000 pl The 
average net profit for these stores was 
an_even 2 per cent. 

This suggests that the 20 per cent 
gross profit allowed by the Campbell 
soup company, Mr. Oyster’s example, 
permitting a net profit of 5.4 per cent, is 
very liberal. While these figures are 
for 1919, they hold for present coridi- 
tions since they are expressed in per- 
centages, not absolute figures. 

In your comment, you referred to 
the importance of a quick turnover. It 
is interesting to note that this bulletin 
gives as the average turnover for these 
er in 1919 the relative high figure 
of 8.8. 


W. L. Wuire. 


Boston Paper Men Elect 
Officers 


The Boston Paper Trade Association, 
at its annual meeting and banquet, 
elected the following officers: President, 
John A, Andrew; first vice-president, 
W. B. Stevenson; second vice-president, 
Norman B. Harrower; treasurer, Thomas 
H. Casey; secretary, Joseph D. Snell. 

_ The executive committee chosen con- 
sists of Frank B. Cummings, Charles 
A. Estey and F. L. Thompson. 





s ’ . 
Join Hoyt’s Service 

T. F, Flanagan, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Co., and Carl Reimers, 
recently sales manager cf the Stewart 
Phonograph Corporation, have joined 
the — of Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New 

or 


Joins Dorland Agency 


Samuel Emilio Piza, United States 


manager of Daimler Hire, Ltd., of 
London, airplane and automobile ser- 
vice organization. has jo'ned the Dor 
land Agency, Inc., New York, as 


manager of its foreign department, 
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Scratch from the records 
223,000 lines of internal 
patent medicine advertis- 
ing which were rejected 
by The Journal last year 
but carried by its nearest 
competitor, and The 
Journal exceeded this 
competitor 70,000 lines in 
National advertising in 
1921. 


THE 


| MINNEAPOLIS | 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chi 
San Francisco by O’Mara & 
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Merchandising Now a Study New York Business Publishers 
for Miners Meet 

In an _ editorial on “Mining and At a meeting of the New York Busi- 

Salesmanship,” Engineering and Mining ness Publishers Association on March 

Journal says: 28, addresses were made on “Capita! 

“We do not feel that the copper izing the Present Up-Trend,” by H. G 


producers have yet embarked upon an 
adequate campaign for the cheap de- 
livery of their finished product to. the 
ultimate consumer, or for the populari- 
zation of their wares to the small indi- 
vidual buyer, who in the end determines 
the major market prices for their metal. 
We believe that we are in a new era, 
where the consumption and the price 
of copper will depend on the skill of 
those interested in merchandising it; 
and the sooner all frankly realize this 
situation the better for all. This is a 
complex age, an age of makeshifts and 
ingenious substitutes. A sauce-pan, or 
a roof, or a screw may be made of a 
dozen things; and whether it is one or 
the other which we buy when we drop 
into a hardware store depends upon 
the efforts of the producers in manu- 
aie merchandising, and salesman- 
ship. 

“The aluminum manufacturers studied 
and pertected their methods first among 
metal manufacturers. Then came the 
zinc people, earnestly endeavoring; 
and the copper producers ponderously 
brought up the rear. The merger of 
the Anaconda and American Brass 
offers great possibilities to the latter, 
and may blaze the trail for a programme 
for the whole industry. The marketin 
of molybdenum by the American Meta 
Company, the owners of the Climax 
mines, in Colorado, is the best example 
that we know of the science of mer- 
chandising applied to metals and one 
whose study is recommended. 

“No doubt this is the indicated line 
of development for all the mining 
industries, so that the producer may 
receive more through the ultimate small 
consumer ‘paying less. Ht is the problem 
of the farmers also; the reduction of 
the number of middlemen and of their 
excessive profits, which profits are neces- 
sitated by unscientific methods of mer- 
chandising. Only the gold producer is 
free from. the necessity of turning mer- 
chant, and following his product from 
the mine to the manufactured small 
article. He may continue to market his 
crude pramess at the established price. 
This also applies to the domestic pro- 
ducers of silver, as long as the Pittman 
Act remains effective. But for all the 
rest, manufacturing, merchandising, and 
salesmanship are now the big factors 
in the miner’s problem.” 


French Battery Account for 
Chicago Agency 

The French Battery & Carbon Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., manufacturer of 
dry cells, flashlights and various kinds 
of batteries, has retained the Ralph W. 
Merrill Company, Chicago agency, as 
advertising counsel. National magazines 
will be used next fall and newspapers 
is several sections of the country until 
then. 
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Lord, of the Textile World; John H 
Van Deventer, of Industrial Digest, an 
B. C. Forbes, of Forbes Magazine. 

Mr. Van Deventer, in his address, 


said: 
“What our readers want from us 
today is real leadership. They are not 


interested in abstract theories. They 
are not interested in philosophy unless 
it be immediately applicable. hey are 


not interested, with so many factories 
and so many machines and so many 
men idle, in the problem of increasing 
total production. Their primary interest 
is in the problem of readjusting them- 
selves to the present and the future. 
All of them, employees and employers 
alike, have forgotten lesser interests in 
the great interest of self-preservation. 
And in industry self-preservation means 
the making of a definite profit, without 
which no industry or no business can 
survive. 

“Our problem, then, becomes one of 
specifically showing our readers how to 
make a profit even in the face of 
declining prices. We must show them 
how to reduce their costs, how to 
eliminate wastes in production, admin 
istration, selling and distributing, and 
how to make these costs decrease at a 
faster rate than the general downward 
trend of commodity prices. 

“These messages are not alone for 
our editorial pages. Every advertising 
age must assume the same sort oi 
eadership in cost saving, waste reduc 
tion and profit stabilizing. When edi- 
torial and advertising pages, alike, con 
tain these messages our readers cannot 
afford to leave them unread and our 
publications will have solved the prob 
lem of the unopened paper and the 
inquiry return.” 


Lord & Thomas Form British 
Organization 


The London branch of Lord & 
Thomas, advertising agency, has been 
registered under the British Company 


laws as Lord Thomas, Ltd., with 
a capital of £10,000 in 500 shares 
of £20 each. The directorate of the 


British Company, according to the 
papers filed, includes Albert D. Lasker. 

. P. Cohen, Richard H. Lee, D. Eari 
Brundage, T. Outen and J. W. Cofer 

Mr. Brundage, who is in charge ef 
the London office, was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the United States 
Shipping Board. 


A. E. Hubbard with Fort 
Worth Agency 


A. E. Hubbard, owner of the Hub- 
bard Publicity Service, advertising 
agency, Salt Lake City, has closed that 
business, and has joined the Wimberly 
Advertising Agency, Fort Worth, Tex., 
as production manager. 
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NUMBER FOURTEEN OF A SERIES 











EVENING CIRCULATION— 


Reason Extraordinary for 
the Boston American's 


roved value 
to Advertisers 


The BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN 
— at three cents—has by far the 
largest evening circulation in New 
England—nearly equal the combined 
circulation of the two other principal 
Boston evening papers—AND THEY 
SELL AT TWO CENTS. 


This dominant evening circulation 
is HOME circulation—reaching and 
influencing the HOME buying power. 
It explains why the BOSTON 
AMERICAN is the backbone of so 
many successful New England ad- 
vertising campaigns. 


A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 








Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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In an excellent presentation in the New York ne 
papers, March 15, The Chicago Tribune says: 








“New England is recognized as.one of the best 
markets in this country.” And then this com- 











parison : 
“POPULATION 
The Chicago Territory 18,118,333 
New England 7,400,988 
INCOME TAX RETURNS 
The Chicago Territory 973,863 
New England 492,400 
MANUFACTURES 





The Chicago Territory $13,852,918,000 
New England 7,181,899,000 












IN other words (the italics are ours) with but 
two-fifths of the Chicago Territory’s population, 
New England has more than one-half as many 
income tax returns and over one-half the value 
of its manufactures ! 


Thanks, Neighbor! And next to New England 
we don’t know of a better market than the 
Chicago Territory, or of a better way to cover it 
than through the Tribune. But tackle New 
England first! 












The 


CONNECTICUT 
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New England 
Connecticut Is First 





T is the most prosperous State in that territory; 
the’ best bet—especially in these days of unsettled 


labor conditions, price-cutting and careful buying. 







Connecticut is compact and because of its compactness, can be 
very quickly covered by salesmen. Seventy-four yay cent. of 
Connecticut’s total population is concentrated in the five prin- 
cipal and most prosperous trading areas of that State— 
Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, New London and Meriden. 






3,333 
),988 







You can cover Connecticut very easily and very economically 
3,863 through these five trading areas. These areas are blanketed 
»,400 Min an unrivalled manner by the following papers: 









3.000 HARTFORD COURANT WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 
) 

NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
EW LONDON DAY .MERIDEN RECORD 








Comprising ‘The 
{ONN ECTICUT 


= i: FIVE ~ STAR 


: acta 2 Sat OMBINATION 








! 
PE at | 





GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


342 Madison Ave. Tremont Bidg. Tribune Bidg. 
New York Boston d Chicago 


® COMBINATION 
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—_—— SEER V 
L 
| A Word to Publishers and | f* “ 
_ Manufacturers of Supplies ‘ 
. ° a & 
| for Publishers and Printers gd 
in a 
‘whic 
°° ouch, n 
requiring office space hottest 
apn ere at 
in the near future ke that 
} Men accid 
elds a 
| There is still desirable space to let | = a 
on the 18th floor of the Printing apa 
Crafts Building, Eighth Avenue, Obvior 
33d to 34th Streets. There are only ecient 7 
a few of the small offices left, and ee 
these will probably go within the ae a 
next week or two. If you need isually 
larger space, your requirements can ote 
probably be taken care of if you will -  « 
make prompt application. Here is well . 
an opportunity to locate your busi- ie 
ness in the heart of the Pennsylvania oe 
! District and in the headquarters of sty to 
| the printing industry. Apply to henent 
P| Py . 
| es aj 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING i a Ie 
adin 
HERBERT DONGAN om | 
Superintendent on Premises + a 
461 Eighth Avenue, 33d to 34th Sts. | 2 
" New York City vege 
1! Telephone Longacre 7705 olly m 
[ epics of 
\}ieatment. 
Dame | 








————————————— 
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=— When Dame History Fills the 
| Inkwell 


Copy Comes Sparkling, if Writer Digs Deep for Material into Company’s 
} Beginnings 


By P. K. Marsh 


s(.ANDLES,” says The Bay- more direct advertising usefulness 
berry Candle Place, quoting which is far less frequently called 
the words of a Colonial historian into play. 
in praise of the Bayberry product, For any institution which dates 
‘which are never greasie to the back even a_ half-century she 
ouch, nor melt with lying in the holds in her archives, in all prob- 
hottest weather; neither does the ability, specific material for a 
Snuff of these offend the Smell score of worthwhile confidence- 
ike that at — neers < building messages. 
nstead of being disagreeable, i 
pn accident puts a candle out, it THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD-TIME 
elds a pleasant fragrancy to all emenumeenenes 
hat are in the room; insomuch The Van Dorn Iron Works 
hat nice People often put them Company is one of the institu- 
but on purpose to havethe incense tions which is watchful for such 
bf the expiring Snuff.” material and evidently capitalizes 
Obviously mot every copy- it as often as opportunity offers. 
benster, merely by delving into One advertisement reproduced a 
ncient chronicles, can thus find time-scarred daguerreotype of the 
his advertisement ready-made— “organization” of fifty years ago 
e lineage of carburetors, electric —a plug-hatted, heavy-bearded 
rills and correspondence schools group of a dozen workers. An- 
s still too brief. However, it is other reproduced a memorial 
sually true that whenever good tablet erected the founder of 
Dame History can be summoned the company, which reads, “Built 
p the witness-stand to give a A.D. 1906 by James, son of Peter 
ona fide and authentic endorse- and Keziah, in appreciation of his 
ent, she lends aconviction which being apprenticed to the black- 
s well worth seeking. smith trade in his youth.” 
Of course there is already a That is business history in its 
ell-recognized “historical” treat- most direct application — not 
ent in advertising copy whereby lugged laboriously into the pic- 
istorical material is injected ture but wholly native to its 
blely to catch the reader’s inter- subject and convincing because 
st. In such treatment the history of its utterly sincere realism. 
ement bears exactly the same Had James Van Dorn been fabri- 
rlation to the sales-message as cating filing cases fifty years ago, 
pes an irrelevant but eye-catching material such as the daguerreo- 
padline. In other words, while type mentioned above would not 
is a legitimate device to coax a_ be so rare and precious to the 
ading which might otherwise be fortunate creator of advertising 
fused, only by the most tenuous who happens on such a treasure- 
ference does it increase the trove. 
lling power of the advertise- As it,is, however, the search 
ent. The clock-tower of the for such material usually requires 
iddle Ages in the watch adver- delving through musty files from 
ement and the picture of Cleo- which decades of dust rise to dis- 
tra on a page describing a courage the explorer. A persist- 
olly modern cosmetic are ex- ent worrying of the oldest vet- 
ples of this form of historical erans in a company is a tactic 
atment. sometimes profitably employed. 
Dame History, however, has a The goal justifies the practice. 
— 57 
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The Chemical National Bank 
of New York is peculiarly fortu- 
nate in having a diary of a pay- 
ing teller of ante-bellum days 
from which to draw material. A 
recent advertisement, for example, 
features an incident during the 
panic of 1857 in which the bank’s 


policy of service is graphically 
illustrated by the specific story 
of a director’s action in that 
emergency. The advertisement 


closes with the succinct statement 
that—“We took care of our cus- 
tomers then—We take care of our 
customers now.” 

Time and time again even the 
birth of a company is shrouded 
in uncertainty and requires pains- 
taking research before an authen- 
tic date can be established. Dig 
back to the beginnings of our 
older institutions and it is usual 
to find the trail leading to an in- 
formal, one-man concern whose 
founder was careless of record- 
ing the data and preserving the 
memorabilia which his present- 
day followers could utilize so ad- 
vantageously. In such instances 
the finding of an actual illustra- 
tion of the first place of business, 
a copy of an early advertisement 
or any similar item is wholly a 
matter of notable good fortune. 

The first sentence of the Rau- 
lang Automobile Body catalogue 
of The Baker R. & L. Co., when 
read, seems innocently simple to 
write. Only the advertising man- 
ager can realize how many hours 
of search were required before 
even the facet of the stated decade 
was safely substantiated—“Away 
back in the ‘Fifties’—back before 
the Civil War had wrought its 
rapid and far-reaching changes in 
American industry—a youthful 
carriage-maker, Jacob Rauch by 
name, embarked in business for 
himself in a thriving Lake Erie 
town.” From that beginning 
Jacob Rauch’s story is interest- 
ingly amplified so that today he is 
still effectively on the sales force, 
helping to sell a type of commod- 
ity which in his own lifetime was 
not yet on the pavements of either 
America or Europe. 

In quite another way a recent 
advertisement of the Penn Ameri- 
can Refining Company of Oil City, 
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Pa., utilizes modern oil history in 
the making to remind the oil fra- 
ternity that Pennsylvania is the 
mother oil field of the world and 
that the oil which made Penn 
American’s home town, Oil City, 
the first world centre of the oil 
industry is still unsurpassed in 
quality. Immediately after news- 
papers carried the first announce- 
ment of the discovery of oil in 
Canada north of the Arctic Circle 
Penn American reproduced the 
clipping beside a sketch of the oil- 
rush days in Pennsylvania. Be. 


neath the headline, “Fifty-ycar- 
old memories aroused by the 
news from Fort Norman,” it 


leads into. the subject with this 
opening paragraph—“Our olfd- 
timers down here can still remem- 
ber the riotous exploitation and 
adventuring which crowded on 
the heels of the first discovery of 
oil in our Pennsylvania hills— 
sixty years ago in time, but in 
distance only ten miles from ou 
Rouseville refinery.” 


AGE SIGNIFIES RELIABILITY 


When Dame History fills the 
copy pen the message is almost 
always one of age and responsi- 
bility, because the merchandise 
manufactured has usually changed 
radically in the intervening years. 
It may be well to remind thos¢ 
who would discount the force of 
age as a sales argument that the 
orphan automobiles of the world 
the gaudy stock certificates with 
a present value something les 
than wallpaper, and the shodd 
merchandise handed out over thé 
counter of fly-by-night fire sale 
are mementos of its truth fe 
buyers who momentarily forge 
the protection which age affords 
And there are sufficient peop 
who realize this to make it wi 
for a copy man rather frequent 
to emphasize age more graphical 
than by the mere cut-and-drie 
_— statement, “Establish 

















Think of the vital documen 
which could be woven around t 
history of some of our banks 
volumes which, if written by 
historian’s pen without  vait 
glorious embroidery, would 1 
read with enthralling interest b 
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Meredith Nicholson, author of “The House 
of a Thousand Candles,’ “The Port of 
Missing Men,” etc., has written a new 
novel “Broken Barriers” which is now 
running in Cosmopolitan. 
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business men and might influence 
the next generation by achieving 
text-book value. In some cities 
a community’s whole business his- 
tory might easily be reflected by 
such a volume with absorbing in- 
terest to every business execu- 
tive. 

Then, again, there are probably 
scores of public service corpo- 
rations which, by a true and 
detailed story of their early tribula- 
tions and later services to a com- 
munity—told in specific fashion 
with names, dates and incidents— 
might hold their readers by the 
sheer interest of the narrative 
while subtly offsetting present 
inimical propaganda. 

In the industrial field lie other 
possibilities. A chemical concern 
which had led the way in research, 
establishing new processes or re- 
finements, could almost certainly 
hold the interest of chemical en- 
gineers in customer plants by an 
intimate relation of its efforts 
woven in with the story of the 
influence of its achievements upon 
industrial processes in other fields. 
The task would be to color the 
mere data appropriate to a text- 
book with the human interest of 
personalities and the realism of 
contributing incidents. It should 
savor more of the autobiography 
than of the technical handbook. 

American industry holds the 
raw material for scores of such 
documents—intimate business ro- 
mances more absorbing than fic- 
tion, if properly handled. 

The value of unvarnished, un- 
spectacular truth is well illus- 
trated by the remark of the head 
of a successful business in my 
presence—“If I can get a man to 
listen while I tell him a few of 
the troubles I went through to 
get established and the absurd 
economies I practised in order to 
keep going, simply because I 
didn’t have sense enough to quit 
when .I was licked, I rarely fail 
to get the order. It’s the very 
absence of brag that makes it 
effective.” 

There is in that testimony a 
direct suggestion for the adver- 
tiser who is fortunate enough to 
have a history to utilize. 

Probably the reason that Dame 
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History is not a more frequent 
assistant to the copy creator is 
because the lady doesn’t volun- 
tarily obtrude herself into any 
copy sanctum. She’s_ usually 
lurking in some neglected file or 
in a batch of forgotten papers, 
tied with time-weakened string in 
an old safe, or else she is coyly 
waiting to be coaxed from the 
memory of some old-timer who 
doesn’t exactly sense why the 
copy man is so interested in an- 
cient history while the company 
catalogue is full of stuff that will 
make good enough advertising. 
Dame History is never found 
perching on the back of a swivel 
chair in the copy department— 
you’ve got to go out and find her. 





Easing the Strain on Grain 


In a country like China, where the 
population is nearly all human, the 
people live almost exclusively on vege. 
tation. There a bad season means 
famine; human life must. pay the price 
of a short year. 

In a country like our own, where not 
more than half the population is human, 
a great share of the products of our 
land under normal times goes to the 
support of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine. When a lean year strikes us we 
eat a little more meat than before, and 
this saves corn in two ways: A larger 
roportion of our diet is animal than 
eretofore, and by slaughtering animals 
we have saved feed. 

On the other hand, when a series of 
fat seasons have given us a great sur 
lus, especially in in, and the mar 
fet is broken, the farmers may feed a 
larger proportion of the crops than in 
normal years, not only finishing the 
fattened stuff better than before but 
raising larger numbers of young. This 
removes a considerable fraction of their 
grain from the open market, thereby 
tending to improve the price. 

Roughly speaking, from eight to 
twelve pounds of grain are required to 
produce one pound of meat, or the 
equivalent animal product, so that, in 
turning their grain into meat or milk 
farmers greatly redtice the strain upon 
the grain markets, passing over into 
quality what has become burdensome a: 
to quantity. 

e present ought to be a time of 
great increase in our young livestock 
against the approaching period when it 
will almost certainly be needed. 

—Country Gentleman. 





New Art Service in 
Dallas, Tex. 

Robin B. Grove and Richard Spen- 
cer, formerly with the Mid-Continent 
Advertising Agency, Dallas, Tex., hav 
opened an art studio in that city. 
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The attention of 


11,000 


focused 
on one 
spot 


Au ELECTRICAL MEN especially 
the 11,000 members of the National! 
Electric Light Association will focus their 
attention on the annual convention at 
Atlantic City, May 15-20. The May 13 
Convention Number of Electrical World 
will reach all member companies whether 
in attendance or at home, as well as 
thousands of other electrical men who 
are subscribers—over 20,000 in all. 


Write for details of the special 
classification of buying sections. 


Electrical World 


A McGraw- Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 
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we 8 Ts OS ae Advertising Agency, Dallas, Tex., have 
Probably the reason that Dame opened an art studio in that city. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL wl 


$1,500,000,000 
Annual Motor Goods } « 








coV 
Market | 1“ 
hay 
ARMERS buy $800,000,000 of motor for 
FH cx:=—s10,00000 of tires—$300,- tw 
000,000 of gas—$25,000,000 of oil tru 
and grease—$30,000,000 of motor tools— gas 
$30,000,000 of accessories—$150,000,000 the 
of repairs—each year, on the average. Fa 
Transportation for his produce, his pur- cau 
chases and his family is the farmer’s private pai 
job—he has no convenient trolleys or lim 
railroads. Motor cars save transporta- saf 
tion time for farmers, big chunks of time, fre 
and that’s why they add 68% to the bri 
efficiency of farmers and 1,000% to the you 
happiness of farm people. And when a 
whole family wants one thing more than Ad 
any other thing, they generally get it. —* 
Half the farmers already have automo- 
biles ;—nearly all will, soon. 
Facts and figures and interpretations 
of the farm market for motor goods are 
given in The Farm Journal’s reports on 
“Automobiles,” “Automobile Accesso- 
ries,” “Motor Trucks,” “Trailers,” 342 
“Lubricants,” “Tools”—they are at your 
service. 


T 





1,100,000 EVERY ISSUE 
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1922 


4 1,100,000 EVERY ISSUE 








The Farm Journal is read by owners 
of 775,000 motor cars, nearly one-quarter 
of all the farm cars—a $350,000,000 mar- 
S ket—probably the largest motor market 
covered by any publication. 


The Farm Journal automobile owners 
have higher priced cars than the average 


tor for all farmers; a large proportion have 
0, - two cars; a larger proportion have motor 
oil trucks. Their annual purchases of cars, 
— gas, oil, accessories and equipment are 
00 therefore above average value. 


Farm Journal subscribers, like other 





ir- cautious farmers, have tinkered and 

ate painted and repaired their cars to the 

or limit. Now the farming crisis has been 

ta- safely weathered and they can buy more 

1e, freely. The accumulated needs will soon 

he bring a vast volume of purchases—get 

he your share. 

a 

_ Advertising in The Farm Journal pays 

i. —and we can prove that it pays. 

O- : 

ns 

* m jOurn 

=} the farm jo 

o- 

: 342 Madison Ave. Washingtom Square Mallers Bidg. 
ur New York . Philadelphia Chicago * 





— § THE LARGEST FARM PAPER 
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CANNING ON THE FARM 
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Nearly one billion rubber jar rings, nearly ten sadivid 
thousand pressure cookers and canners, bought and associat 
used by farm women and girls in organized canning 
clubs last year. 

(This from the reports of organized clubs only.) 

6,818,000 quarts of fruits, meats and vegetables 
put up. 

Value over $11,577,000. 

The work is growing. 

What have you to sell them? Let us tell you how ” 
to reach them through advertising. ~~ 

Address The 


rruntlec 
THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


associat 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Ine. Wallace C. Richardson, Ino. 


1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 

















Collecting Association Dues by 
Mail 


One T'actful Letter Brings Forty-eight Per Cent Returns Amounting to 
Almost $6,000 


By Charles Reynolds 


The Associated General Contractors of America 


V UCH has been written about 
1 collection letters used in 


regular business where goods are 
exchanged for money, but the col- 
lectfon of dues for a trade asso- 
ciation presents its own individual 
Dues ‘usually are paid 


problem. 
last. 

The trade association renders 
an intangible service, especially 
such an association as the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 


In general, however, the same 
characterization could be made, 
as for other associations, that the 
individual member gets from the 
association according to the de- 
sree which he puts into the 
i There are always 
some who get enthusiastic when 
hey learn of the great work done 
yy a national group, working for 
he interests of the individual, and 
for the benefit of the whole 
country, and they join, pay their 
irst dues, and expect that benefits 
vill flow to them with increasing 


members may get 
“Why should we pay 
lot of money into the national 
bssociation, when it doesn’t do us 
nuch good? We would be much 
etter off by supporting only our 
local organization.” 
The strength of the National 
ssociation, however, depends on 
individual members, and it wants 
0 increase its membership and 
t lose any. Their membership 
lucs slide along. Then there are 
who because of business 
bressure take care of all other 
iatters first, with the intention of 
aying their dues. But when they 
© not answer letters the treasurer 


me 
’ 
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knows nothing of this. There’s 
the problem. A diplomatic letter 
is needed. Printers’ INK gave an 
idea to J. E. Anderson, assistant 
treasurer of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, and here is what 
he wrote: 


GENTLEMEN: 

We need your advice and help as 
members of the A. G, C, 

What do you do when a man owes 
you a sum of money, say, for instance, 
$1,250, and doesn’t respond to bills or 
statements? Do you just charge it off 
to profit and loss or do you spend 
costae $1,250 sending him letters and 
ills? 

There are all sorts of reasons why 
a man doesn’t pay bills—they are some- 
times overlooked or perhaps business 
has been poor or collection slow, but if 
some explanation is given for the reason 
for non-payment it helps to determine 
when we may hope to have the amount 
settled, 

The above-cited case is one where we 
have no information and consequently 
we do not know just how to treat this 
item, 


Forty-four such letters were 

sent out to members, whose aver- 
age amount owed was $325. 
Twenty-one replies were received, 
including checks totalling about 
$6,000, and a few of the checks 
were from $500 to $1,000. 
_ Besides getting financial returns 
it is important to know the atti- 
tude of those when they do pay 
up. The following excerpts from 
these twenty-one replies are in- 
dicative of most of them: 


My Dear Mr. AnpERSON: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
your letter of October 1. The con- 
gratulations come from me as a credit 
man who is spending a great deal of 
time now trying to invent a different 
way of saying, “Please pay your bills.” 
Your effort is different than anything 
I thought of so far, and rather different 
_—_ anything that has come across my 
desk, 


Another wrote: 


Replying to your favor of the first 
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requesting advice as to what to do in 
the event someone owed us $750, we 
are both in ve ——— and unfortu- 
nate ition of not having anyone owe 
us $750 (our debtors either owe us 
more or less than that amount), and 
we are therefore at a loss as to advise 
you how to e are contrac- 
—~, not lawyers. 

e do not inclose bill for this legal 
opinion. 


But they did send a check for 


Another said: 


Cotinartly when a owes us 
ay we do not charge to profi 
and loss, but go after him in a simila 
manner as you do. 


They enclosed a check, and 
begged, ° 


to extend their best wishes and sincere 

hope that all the other delinquent ac- 

—-, would respond in the form of 
ec 


Only two objected to the letter, 


man 
it 


ae 


although they sent checks and 
have always been very good 
friends of the Association. One 


wrote that the letter sent out 
“would do credit to a large install- 
ment publishing or furniture 
company.” 





Advertising Job in the Export 
Field 


Advertising is more important to ex- 
port business. than to any other branch 
of trade, Elmer H. Allen, export man- 
ager of the President Suspender Com- 
pany, Shirley, Mass., d in s - 
ing recently at Boston on “Developing 
Export Business Through Advertising. 

“There is a great future ahead in the 
field of foreign advertising,” he said, 
pointing out that, more than in other 

elds o 


trade, advertising must be de- 
panes upon almost alone to make 
uyers acquainted with the product. 
Lowell Advertising Club 
Elections 


The Advertising Club of Lowell, 
Mass., has elected the following officers: 








Frank Ricard, president; Miss Grace 
Burn secretary, and dward -W. 
Gallagher, vice-president. Benjamin 


S. Puzzner, owner of the Lowell Sun- 
day Telegram, and William H. Bolger 
of the Lowell Courier-Citizen are mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 


F. J. Boylan with “Polish 
National Daily” 
Frank J. Boylan, recently with the 
Los Angeles, 1., Examiner, has be- 


come advertising manager of the Polish 
National Daily, Chicago. 
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Advertising Club in 
Battle Creek 


An advertising club has been formed 
in Battle Creek, Mich. The following 
ieee gad Goapere have been elected: 

‘rank uke, vertising =e A. 
B. Stove Co., president; P. D. Bowley, 


Bow & Bow Advertising 
a BR BY yh 
, Ellis Publishing do. secre. 
; and Earl R. O » assistant 





ier, Oil National Bank, treasurer, 
Directors: John Neale, Gage Printing 
Co.; A. Allen, advertising manager, 
Enquirer-News, and R. C. m, adver. 
tising manager, Moon-Journal. 





To Advertise Salt Lake Beach 
Resort 

The Saltair Beach Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, plans to increase the 
popularity of this resort for excursion- 
ists of the intermountain country, 
. ; and __ direct-mai) 
adverti: 
is handled 
Salt Lake City. 

Other new accounts of this agency 
include the Salt Lake Mattress Com. 
ny and the Nelson-Ricks Creamery 
ompany. 






















McJunkin Agency Secures 
New Accounts 


I Ederheimer Stein Company, 
Chicago, maker of “Fitform” clothes 
for young men and “Xtragood” boys’ 
clothing, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the McJunkin Advertising 
ang Chicago. The McJunkin 

cy has been retained to handle the 
advertising of the Owl Drug Company, 
as a chain of drug stores in 
hicago. Newspapers will used for 
both accounts. 


The 





British Postage Stamps 
to Carry Advertising 


F. G. Kellaway, postmaster-general 
of Great Britain, in a speech delivered 
on March 23, mentioned that the British 
post office had invited tenders for ai: 
tage 


vertisements on the backs of p 
ispatch 


stamps, according to a wireless 
to the New York Times. 





New Agency in Richmond, Va 

Ralph L. Dombrower, gorentiy adver. 
tising manager of Kaufman Com 
pany, Inc., Richmond Va., department 
store, has established an advertisin 
agency in that city. 


G. H. Brownell with 
Critchfield Agency 
George H. Brownell, formerly pub 
lisher of Brownell’s Dairy Farmer, ani 
later with Chapin & Company, ha 
jones the Chicago office of Critchfield 
Company. 
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New Product Gets Distribution ina 
Single Day 


“Everfast” Wash Fabrics Introduced to Dealers by Sampling Campaign 
Following Business-Paper Advertising 


HREE thousand new dealers 

ina day. This was the quota 
set by N. Erlanger, Blumgart & 
Co., Inc., when they sought dis- 
tribution for a certain new prod- 
uct. Nothing of this sort could 
be accomplished, of course, with- 
out preliminary advertising. After 
such advertising, however, a 
single day of twenty-four hours 
was appointed for the ingathering 
of new outlets. 

The company is an importer 
and converter of New York and 
the new product was a mercer- 
ized cotton wash fabric, which 
had the name Everfast, which the 
company stood ready to guaran- 
tee as absolutely fast to every- 
thing it would encounter as a 
dress, blouse or suit fabric. 

The Erlanger, Blumgart house 
is an old establishment. Hitherto 
its products had never called for 
the distribution the new ma- 
terial demanded. It sold only to 
bigger department stores in the 
important cities. However, had it 
desired it would have been an 
easy matter to increase its sales 
staff and gradually cover the en- 
tire country through personal 
salesmanship. It believed there 
was a better and more efficient 
way and thought it would be pos- 
sible to obtain national distribu- 
tion in one day, setting 3,000 deal- 
ers as the quota for a skeleton 
national distribution plan. In 
August of last year it decided 
that on January 2, 1922, it would 
obtain such distribution. Five 
months’ time had been allotted for 
preparations to put the product 
over in one day. Business-paper 
advertising that explained the 
product but said nothing of the 
distribution plan ran in several 
dry goods publications during that 
time. 

During the month of December 
3,000 packages, each containing 
five pieces of Everfast, left the 
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company, each timed so that they 
would reach 3,000 different mer. 
chants throughout the country oy 
January 2. The same number o0/ 
letters timed so that all woul 
reach their destination on Janv. 
ary 2 were also sent. The letter, 
which each of the merchants re. 
ceived, the majority of whom, 
of course, had hitherto had m 
business relations with Erlanger 
Blumgart & Company, explained 
the plan. 

A “color insurance” policy wa: 
sent with this letter, in its phy- 
sical appearance similar to the or- 


dinary life or fire insurance 
policy. It guaranteed withow 
quibble or reservation that the 


Everfast material was absolute; 
fast color, and authorized th 
merchant whose name was ct- 
grossed on the policy to make thi: 
same guarantee to his customer, 
refunding the money not only for 
the cost of every yard of Ever. 
fast which for any reason did nat 
hold its color, but also the cost oi 
making the garment. 

A recapitulation at the end oj 
February showed that about 2,00) 
of the 3,000 merchants kept the 
shipment, and of that number 
more than 500 sent in duplicate 
orders. January is an “off 
month in selling cotton goods t 
retailers, and everything consi¢- 
ered, 2,000 new dealers was not ‘ 
very bad showing for a singh 
day’s round-up. A new way oi 
doing a thing may be all that i 
needed to make a success of it. 





The American Yellow Taxi Oper 
tors, Inc., is advertising the news tha 
the New York Supreme Court ha 
granted it an injunction restraining 
rival operator from using the same 
similar design and color eme on it 
taxicabs in New York newspapers. 

_ After giving this news in the adver 
tisement the company says: 

“Steps are being taken to remove t 
other numerous imitators that are traé 
ing on good-will at your and ot 
expense.” 
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Races Over, Transients Gone, 
And Still The States Grows 


Usually at the close of the winter racing season in New Orleans, 
and with the passing of visitors that the sport attracts, the circula- 
tion of New Orleans newspapers shows a decrease. 


This was not the case with the States during the past season. 


For Monday, March 6th, with racing over, Mardi Gras past and 
most of the transients gone, States city circulation was 39,302, 
country 10,462, total 49,764; while the average for January, with 
racing in full swing, was 38,514 in the city, 9,064 in the country, or 
a total of 47,378; and Sunday, March 19th the net paid was 62,907, 
while the average for January, with racing in progress, was 56,913. 


Therefore let the advertiser have assurance. Figures mean more 
than hearsay. And figures show the circulation gains of the States 
to be gradual from week to week, and permanent. 


For detailed circulation facts, together with rate and market infor- 
mation, consult our foreign agents or write direct to New Orleans. 


—James L. Ewing, Adv. Director. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


‘epresentatives: S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New York. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
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Approaching Markets 
Intelligently — 


'ARKETS are much like indi- 
viduals. No two are exactly 
alike. Certain idiosyncracies 

are apparent—certain problems pecul- 
iar to amarket which the manufacturer 
should be familiar with if his product 
is to enjoy the distribution to which it 
is entitled. 


How gather this important data about 
markets other than through heavy ex- 
penditures in careful research, is one 
of the basic problems all manufacturers 
must consider. 


In the case of Chicago— the Wonder 
Market of the World—the Herald and 
Examiner has already done this for you. 
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sont And of equal importance is this fact: 
ae) Et Itsrepresentatives are familiar with the 
acies ; 

edad. methods by which scores of other 
<rea manufacturers have secured profitable 
iietes dealer distribution and consumer sales. 


ch it § A Herald and Examiner representative 

will be glad to discuss with you condi- 

tions existing in Chicago which have 
bout F bearing upon your product and its 
¥ €X° & distribution and sale. You will also 
} One & be interested in a printed exposition of 
urers & the Chicago Market, which describes 
the Merchandising Plan of the Herald 
and Examiner—a plan which enables 


nder 
"poe" manufacturers to secure adequate 
| dealer distribution before the publica- 
you. & tion of a line of advertising. It is free. 
Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
ceo 
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Dealing in Futures 


“Can’t We Use Children in This Campaign?’ 

“Getting Your Sales Message into the Schoolroom.” 

“New Fields Opened by Appealing to Children.” 

“Advertising to the Grown-up of Tomorrow.’ 

“New Methods of Merchandising to Children,’ 

“A Campaign to Little Shavers.” 

“No Harm if Children Do Get Hold of Advertiser’s Samples.” 
“Advertising and the Young Idea.’ 

“Teaching Buying to School Children.’ 

“How Marshall Field & Co. Cater to oe Coming Generation.’ 
“Getting Advertising Messages Over to Children,” 

“Building a Business on Children’s Good-Will.” 


These are the titles of @ few articles that have appeared 
in Printers’ Ink on advertising to children. More than 50 
such articles have been printed in Printers’ Ink since 1919. 
We will furnish full list with dates of issue upon request. 


Can’t you use children in your next campaign? The most 
effective way to reach the 25,000,000 school children is thru 
the teacher. Tell your story to her and let her in turn by 
means of charts, exhibits, health talks, chalk talks, lectures, 
samples, pictures, contests, etc., pass it on to the home thru 
the 30 or 40 pupils in her classroom. 


150,000 Teacher Subscribers (circulation guaranteed) are in a 
position to tell their pupils your story. 


We are ready to help you work out such @ pian. 


F. A. Owen. Publishing Company 


Dansville, New York 
Chicago Offi New York Office 


ce 
708-710 Republic Bldg. 110 West 34th Street 
C. E. GARDNER Grorcr V. Rumacp 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 
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Chicago Advertising Men 
Plan Charity Ball 


Advertising men of Chicago will hold 
The Advertising Fraternity Charity 
Ball on April 21 for the benefit of the 
Off-the-Street Club for poor children, a 
club founded and fostered by Chicago 
advertising men more than twenty years 
ago. Twenty-one allied branches of the 
advertising profession in Chicago are 
co-operating to make the event a_ suc- 
cess. The officers of the Off-the-Street 
Club are: President, Frank H. Thomas, 
Western manager of Comfort Maga- 
cine; vice-president, Charles H. Stod- 
dart, Western director Frank A. Munsey 
Company; secretary, Charles D. Heller, 
Rathbun-Grant-Heller Company, Chicago 
printers; treasurer, Charles H. Porter, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Porter-Eastman & Byrne, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


L. L. Carroll with N. J. 
Schless & Co. 


Leon L. Carroll, for four years adver- 
tising and sales director of The Samuel 
Stores, Inc., operating a chain of apparel 
stores, has joined N. J. Schless & Co., 
advertising agency, New York. Mr. 
Carroll at one time was head of the 
L. L. Carroll Co., direct-mail service, 
and was with Sherman & Bryan, Inc., 
now Sherman & Lebair, advertising 
agency, New York. 


Paul F. Jackson with W. W. 
Constantine 


Paul F, Jackson, recently advertising 
manager of Scientific American, New 
York, has been taken into partnership 
by Wells W. Constantine, publishers’ 
representative, New York. he name 
f the organization has been changed to 
Constantine & Jackson. 

The new organization has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Lefar. 


New Accounts for Peck 
Agency 

The Peck Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has obtained the advertising 
accounts of The Richmond Safety Gate 
Company, Richmond, Ind., manufac- 
turer of Richmond fire doors, and the 
i versweet Company, of New York City, 
manufacturer of “Eversweet.” National 
magazines are being their 
mpaigns. 


used in 


Western Electric Sales in 1921 


Che president of the Western Electric 
. in his remarks to stockholders, re- 
rts that total sales billed during 1921 
ere $189,765,000. 

\ survey of the prospects for 1922, 
iys Mr. DuBois, indicates that the 
usiness will be about the same in 
iantity as 1921, but somewhat less in 
ilue, due to the lower price level at 
hich the product will be sold. 
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New Men and Accounts for 
Denver Agency 


Carl A. Bartle, formerly with Dono- 
van & Armstrong, Philadelphia, has 
acquired a financial interest in Condon- 
Montrose, Inc., advertising agency, 
Denver, Colo., and will be in charge 
of accounts and plans for the agency. 

Robert A. Turner, formerly advertis- 
ing director of the Colorado & Southern 
R. R. Co., and the Flagler System of 
Florida, and more recently advertising 
manager of the Broadmoor Hotel, Colo 
rado Springs, Colo., has also joined this 
agency. 

This agency has secured the follow- 
ing accounts; The Flexside Piston 
Co., manufacturer of aluminum alloy 
replacement pistons; The Combination 
Auto Lock Company, manufacturer of 
automobile locks; The Interstate Trust 
Company, financial advertising; Osborn 
Bros. Mfg. Co., manufacturing loading 
solution _ bicycle tires and rubber 
puncture plugs; Patterson Office Equip- 
ment Co., M. B. Wise Shoe Company 


and the Mutual Coal Co. 


F. R. Steel Agency Secures 
New Accounts 


The White Brass Castings Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of “Master 
Rotors,” ignition devices for Ford cars 
and tractors, has placed its advertising 
account with The F R. Steel Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. A campaign 
in automotive trade publications is 
being preeses. The F. R. Steel Com- 
pany has also secured the advertising 
account of The Chicago Auto Specialty 
Company, manufacturer of automobile 
accessories, for which it will also use 
trade publications. 


Chicago Advertising Man 

Composes Symphonic Suite 

Henry Joslyn, advertising manager 
of the First National Exhibitors Ex- 
change, Chicago, is the composer of a 
symphonic suite, “Native Moments,” 
which was played by the Chicago 
Theatre Svugaty Orchestra Sunday, 
oe 2. r. Josl n was formerly 

itor of a paper in Geneva, N. Y., and 
has not been generally known as a 
musician until recently. 


Frederick W. Schmidt with 
Phillips & Wienes 


Frederick W. Schmidt has joined 
Phillips & Wienes, typographers, New 
York, as director of their service de- 
partment. Mr. Schmidt was formerly 
with, Street & Finney, Inc. He was 
recently in charge of the production 
department of the Cowen Company. 


New Radio Advertisers 
The Detroit Radio Company, maker 
of radio receiving outfits, wil! adver- 
tise in newspapers and magazines. The 
account has been placed with the Fred 
M. Randall Company, Detroit. 
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For the Railroads—A Sales 
Manager 


Neglect to Fill This Place Is Largely Responsible for Railroads’ Failure 
to Retain Confidence of Their Former Patrons 


By Edward Hungerford 


HE railroads of the United 

States are once more render- 
ing a real degree of service to 
their public.. But, with a very few 
exceptions, they are failing utterly 
to sell it to that public. True it is 
that in many of its details this 
service has not again reached the 
high standards that it had attained 
ten or twelve years ago. Yet it 
is, all things considered, perhaps 
as good as might be expected of 
carriers which for more than a 
decade have been battered and 
torn by storms of adverse criti- 
cism and violent changes in policy 
and management. And, speaking 
nationally, it compares full well 
with that rendered by the rail- 
roads in other sections of the 
world. To this I am prepared to 
bear the testimony that comes 
from recent world-wide observa- 
tions. 

Yet with our American rail- 
roads rendering service to the very 
best of their present abilities (I 
still am speaking in generalities, 
there are some striking exceptions 
to each of these statements) they 
may yet fall. And all for a lack 
of real salesmanship. The average 
Man in the Street neither knows 
nor believes that the roads have 
made large strides in the restora- 
tion of their services—both freight 
and passenger. In fact in his mind 
there has arisen a certain intangible 
but fairly fixed idea that our rail- 
road structure, both in its plant 
and its operation, has begun to 
become something dangerously 
near obsolete. The skilful propa- 
ganda of the advocates of the 
motor-bus and the motor-truck, 
the fanciful tales spun about the 
future commercial possibilities of 
the airplane have begun to make 
him question inwardly whether the 
steam train is not about ready now 
to be classed with the stage-coach 
and the canal-barge. 
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The railroads of the United 
States in a supreme, and possibly 
a final opportunity for setting 
forth the many, many merits and 
strengths of their present position, 
are failing to grasp that opportu- 
nity. Again there are exceptions. 
The New York Central Lines 
steadily and consistently are carry- 
ing forward a well-planned adver- 
tising campaign, designed in the 
first place to sell the road as an 
institution to its territory, and 
secondly to sell the service of cer- 
tain of its finest through trains. 
The Illinois Central has had a 
far-reaching campaign of much 
the same sort, although not having 
quite the copy appeal of the 
Eastern road. The executives in 
charge of these two dominant 
properties have realized the se- 
riousness of the situation as | 
have just set it down here. 


OUTSTANDING CAMPAIGNS 


To the large campaigns of the 
New York Central and the Illinois 
Central must be added the smaller 
ones of the Lackawanna and the 
Baltimore & Ohio—most appeal- 
ing in their eye-catching qualities 
and in the variety of their interest. 
As usual, the Santa Fé has stuck 
rather steadily to the advertising 
of its passenger service. Year in 
and year out it is the best and 
most consistent in its advertising 
of any railroad in the United 
States. In normal years its annual 
appropriation for this purpose 
will run in excess of $600,000, or 
about 2% per cent of its gross 
passenger revenues. When one 
realizes that for even the largest 
of our other railroads in the land 
an annual appropriation of $250,- 
000 or $300, for advertising is 
recognized in railroad circles as a 
whale he begins to see why the 
Santa Fé stands pre-eminent in 
this regard. 
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These, then, are the exceptions. 
The most of the other roads are 
seemingly supine and indifferent. 
Some of them plead their poverty, 
most ingeniously. But not all the 
roads of the land are poverty- 
stricken. Some of them even at 
this moment of industrial slump 
are still very prosperous. Is it too 
much to suggest that in the inter- 
est of the whole these stronger 
brethren might be making their 
individual campaigns to sell the 
service of the American railroad? 
Their own prestige and gain would 
be salved by the fact that the ad- 
vertisements bore their names, and 
theirs alone. Yet I am not at all 
sure that it would not be the best 
of business for even a poverty- 
stricken railroad to engage upon 
well-planned advertising, even 
though it had to borrow money 
for that purpose. Anything, better 
than to go down through default. 


THE FALL OF THE TRAFFIC MAN 


Whence came this general in- 
difference of the railroad executive 
to the possibilities of the printed 
page—through the honest adver- 
tisement? It is not a long story 
and I am going to tell it here and 
now. 

For the first twenty years of 
this century our American rail- 
roads, confronted with a slow but 
steady rise in the cost of their raw 
materials, their fuel and their 
labor, and given no increases in 
their rates adequate to keep pace 
with these, kept their heads above 
water only by constant and sweep- 
ing economies in their operation. 
Twenty-five years ago the traffic 
manager of the average railroad— 
in those days, in truth, its sales- 
man—stood in full equality in the 
staff organization with the operat- 
ing manager. Gradually their 
relative positions changed. With 
rigid operating economy as the 
constant slogan of the American 
railroad the operating genius be- 
came the king-pin of the machine. 
Today he is it. With but a very 
few exceptions the railroad presi- 
dents all the way across the land 
are operating genii who have 
risen to the very top through their 
sheer ability to operate several 
hundred or several thousand miles 
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75 
of railroad track better than 
anyone else roundabout them. 


The train-mile, the ton-mile, the 
passenger-mile are the great gods 
of their success; the keeping down 
of the first in relation to the two 
last is the real measure of their 
ability. The traffic man has be- 
come a sort of super-rate-clerk. 
He lives within his tariffs and in 
his tedious hours of testimony 
before this regulatory commission 
or that. The salesmanship func- 
tion of his job has ceased, almost 
entirely. 

One sees this in the externals 
of our American railroad today. 
Many of the fine touches that set 
them out in other days are today 
nearly or entirely gone. In the 
East the observation-car has all 
but disappeared from the fast 
through trains; the little details of 
real service in the dining-cars and 
in the passenger service of every 
sort are missing. We are down 
to hard-pan in our railroad ser- 
vice—of very hardest sort. 

In the internals the change is 
even more pathetic. In the years 
before the coming of the war our 
roads strove with great energy to 
build their business by the making 
of attractive rates. “Creating traf- 
fic’—making two blades of busi- 
ness grass where but one had been 
before—was a favorite phrase of 
your well-heeled traffic-getter. A 
single instance or two will show 
exactly what I mean. 

We had for many years from 
my home county up in Northern 
New York an annual autumn ex- 
cursion to New York City and 
back. The round-trip fare for a 
journey exceeding six hundred 
miles all-told was fixed at $7.00. 
Good trains with parlor-cars and 
sleeping-cars were operated by day 
and by night and many of them— 
for the excursion gradually be- 
came tremendously popular. After 
a few years it was as much a 
fedture of life up there as the 
county fairs at Watertown or 
Potsdam. As an advertising feature 
alone for the New York Central 
Railroad it was immense. It did 
worlds toward the popularizing 
of the railroad with the folk of 
the North Country. 

Nearly a decade ago the rail- 
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road ceased operating that excur- 
sion. Its round-trip fares up into 
Northern New York now vary all 
the way from $25 to $35. The 
people who used to go to New 
York on the $7 excursion do not 
go down to the metropolis any 
more, unless upon the very, very 
rare occasion when Uncle Horace 
or Aunt Minnie decide to make 
the expedition in the “flivver” or 
the Dodge. That business is lost 
to the railroad. It simply refuses 
to pay the standard rates. Nor is 
this all: What is even more im- 
portant, the advertising value of 
having folk riding upon it is lost 
to the railroad. The steel highway 
has ceased in their minds to be a 
factor of much importance to the 
people of Northern New York. 
They, too, feel that the automobile 
and the paved highway have prac- 
tically replaced it. A fallacy to 
be sure. But the railroad is doing 
nothing by use of printers’ ink or 
other advertising methods to con- 
trovert that fallacy. An opportu- 
nity for intensive advertising is 
being lost. 


NO FIGHT LEFT IN THEM 


Not long ago the New Haven 
announced that through a steady 
dwindling of its patronage it would 
have to remove some more of its 
passenger trains from the time- 
card, a practice to which it has 
become somewhat addicted within 
recent years. Yet in twenty years 
that I have studied the New Haven 
I have seen it make no steps 
whatsoever toward the develop- 
ment or the selling of its passen- 
ger service. It acquired important 
lines of the steamboats upon the 
Sound and took from them the 
advertising support upon which 
they originally had been upbuilded. 
It substituted a policy of morose 
silence— and wondered why- it 
gainéd neither traffic nor popu- 
larity. 

Today it sells transportation be- 
tween New York and Boston—as 
the Government sells postage 
stamps. There it is. Take it or 
leave it. The fare is $8.24—no 
more, no less. Reduced rates? No. 
Do you get reduced rates in two- 
cent stamps? The Government 
does not have to have bargain 
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rates to sell its postage stamps. |: 
is a monopoly. The New Haven 
in much of its territory is a mo 
nopoly. Therefore it does not 
have reduced rates. You can pa) 
it $8.24 to go between New York 
and Boston, or walk—which fev, 
do—or take the steamboat—whicl 
many do—or ride in an automo 
bile—which in summer a great 
many do. 

Yet, in order to perform even a 
minimum of local service or 
certain secondary lines that 
operates between New York and 
Boston, the New Haven operate, 
and must continue to operate cer 
tain rather slow through train 
over these secondary lines betwee: 
New York and Boston. Some oi 
these trains leave their terminals 
at rather uncomfortable hours fo: 
the average easy-going travele: 
They are not crowded trains 
Therefore, they are not profitable 
But, as we have just seen, they 
must operate. Does the New Ha- 
ven make any effort to fill them: 
Does it use the newspapers oi 
New York to advertise that a man 
who is willing to ride on the 
seven-hour train that leaves the 
Grand Central Terminal at 8:21 
in the morning can once a week 
or thereabouts get a round-trip to 
Boston for $8.24, or $10.24, or 
even $12.24? Nothing of the sort. 
It prefers to lose a vast volume 
of potential riders that would 
never ride to Boston and back for 
a round-trip fare of $16.48 to 
puliing down a single one of its 
traditional barriers. 

A young man who is going 
across the country developing 
business for more or less dormant 
traction systems has a_ slogan 
which runs: “Not higher fares, but 
more riders,” which fits the 
present-day necessities, not only 
of the New Haven, but of a good 
many other railroads in this coun- 
try. I bear no grudge against the 
New Haven. This instance simply 
typifles the very thing that I have 
in mind. 

What the railroad of the United 
States needs today is a real-sales 
manager. Call him an advertis- 
ing manager, if you prefer; that 
will be the chief end of his job 
anyway. But give him elbow 
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Wilbur Meadows, who 
recently broke his back 
trying to lift 35 cents 
worth of oats. 
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LITCHFIELD, ILL. 


FarM Lire, 
Spencer, Indiana. 


Now 
spen 


Dear Eprror: 

Enclosed you will find the amount you ask for one year’s 
subscription to your valuable magazine. I don’t see how you 
can edit a magazine so classy, when one pays almost that price 
for a few dead issues of the daily newspaper. Wilbur 
Meadow’s picture on page 3 of the February issue, and how he 
happened to break his back alone is worth that amount. It 


surely should be read and reread by every farmer or anyone Fara] L 
who might be three paces behind or right up to scratch. Send {a 
: er 
Farm Life along regular. ey 
Very truly yours, 
New Yc 


L. E. HEYENGA. 
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arm Life Pulls 


HE letter we print on the page opposite came 
to us from a woman to whom we had sent a 
copy of Farm Life in solicitation of her subscription. 


It is one of thousands similar in their enthusiasm 
that reach us every week. 


When a farmer sees Farm Life he likes it! 


And that is why we have more than 850,000 readers 
in every branch of farming everywhere. 


There has been an average increase of 44.75 per cent 
in the selling price of 20 farm products since the 
1921 lows—ranging from 96 to 7.8 per cent on dif- 
ferent individual products. 


Returns to Farm Life advertisers have been excep- 
tional right along. 


Now they show that this additional income is being 
spent with Farm Life advertisers, 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


i Tue James M. Riwpie Company 
ee Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta KansasCity San Francisco Cleveland 
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room, some responsibility, some 
authority, some chance for show- 
ing his initiative and some cash to 
make it of real use. 

To this suggestion there will 
arise men who will say that many 
of the railroads have had adver- 
tising men and good advertising 
men for years past. To all of 
which I must assent. And then 
take exceptions. I can think of 
George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent of the New York 
Central twenty-five or thirty years 
ago and hardly less than a super- 
man in railroad advertising. But 
I also can think of other roads of 
that day where the column in the 
books headed “Advertising” was a 
convenient sink-hole in which to 
drop many and many an expendi- 
ture of unsavory caste and no 
more directly related to advertis- 
ing than Booker T. Washington 
was related to George. It is not 
a dozen years past that I was 
asked to find an advertising man- 
ager for a pretty important rail- 
road in the South. 

“What are they willing to pay 
for such a man?” I ventured. 

“Twelve hundred dollars a 
year,” was the reply. 

“They don’t want an advertising 
manager,” I told them. “They 
want a head office-boy.” 

Even today the position of ad- 
vertising manager in the average 
railroad in the United States is 
no sinecure. In the organization 
he generally ranks hardly better 
than a clerk. Even the title, it- 
self, is sparingly and grudgingly 
given. The greater part of his 
time is given toward the prepara- 
tion and revision of time-tables 
and booklets—almost exclusively 
the former. Even in the most 
prosperous years and in those 
when the railroads were tempted 
to do a little real advertising this 
feature represented all the way 
from 33 per cent to 50 per cent of 
their advertising expenditures. 


MEN NEEDED FOR A REAL ADVERTIS- 
ING JOB 


No, I did not mean this sort of 
an advertising manager. I meant 
the sort of an advertising manager 
who could be and who would be 
permitted to be a real executive, 
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not bound to the side of any sub- 
department of a railroad, but 
reporting to and working directly 
with no less a man that the presi- 
dent ofthe company, himself, 
That is why I called him sales 
manager. For of a truth his 
knowledge must be even larger 
than that of advertising. He 
should be cognizant of the intelli- 
gent experiments that are being 
made the whole world over in the 
art of selling transportation. He 
should know the little card passes 
of Belgium and of Switzerland 
which upon payment of a flat-price 
entitle their holders to ride for a 
definite season of a week, or a 
month, or a year, as freely as they 
wish; the similar devices by 
which the French railways enable 
a man to ride at half-fare for a 
year; the various and ingenious 
special local rates and excursions 
by which the English railways are 
now beginning to repel the serious 
competition of the motor-bus. All 
these and more. 

There is hardly one of these 
ideas that does not have its large 
possibilities for the American 
railroad. We have and still can 
build railroad traffic quite as well 
as it can be done in Europe. Wit- 
ness Atlantic City; originally a 
lightly builded summer resort 
which did all of its business in 
about two months of the year and 
hibernated for the other ten. It 
was the railroad—railroad co- 
operation, if you please—with its 
advertising that made Easter upon 
the Boardwalk one of the great 
stated functions upon the Ameri- 
can social calendar. Railroad ad- 
vertising made the Glacier National 
Park; to an appreciable extent 
the other great National Parks 
across the land. Railroad adver- 
tising made the Southwest, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras. But, it was not the 
sort of advertising that a hundred- 
dollar-a-month clerk, whose initia- 
tive and personality have so long 
been submerged that. they are 
practically lost, could plan and 
execute. 

The most thoroughly 
railroad upon the North,: 
continent is, beyond a, 
Canadian Pacific, its 
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The Commercial Side 


of the National Capital 


Washington has a population of 437,57! 
prosperous people. 


Greater than any one of seven states. 


According to official records, Washing- 
tonians pay $18,645,053 in taxes. 


An amount from four to seventeen mil- 
lions greater than that paid by any one 
of fourteen states. 
A people paying such a proportion of 
taxes certainly are in a position to indulge 
in the luxuries as well as the necessities. 
Are you not overlooking this fertile field ? 
Washington is the easiest community to 
contact, for The Star covers it completely. 


We shall be glad to Rae t  A this market 
in detail for your special product. 


Che Loening Slat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street Tower Building 
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LANCE through the pages of any 

great Daily Newspaper and notice 

how it tends toward Business Paper 
practice. 


Here is a financial section, there a foreign 
news department, again columns of shipping 
news, a home news page, a theatrical page, a 
* sporting page—and next to each you find the 
advertising relative to the subject in question. 


Watch the reader turn to the department in 
which he is most interested —to the “trade 
news” of his particular “hobby,” where also 
is the advertising which will be most likely 
to appeal to his interest. 


So with the business man — as a time-saver, 
he takes up his business paper to learn the 
latest developments in his special field. Other 
publications may have a casual interest for 
him—because they broaden his general knowl- 
edge or afford mental relaxation—but it’s the 
business publication he desires, and requires, 
when he’s thinking of business only. He 
knows that the business paper will give him 


the very facts he needs—briefly and reliably— A. B 
. 
P, 


in both editorial and advertising pages. 


To advertise in business publications places 
your products before such business men at a 


time when they’re thinking of business. “Member of The Associ 
ated Business Papers, 


;: : Inc.”, means proven cir- 
bi meen, Sean of — pr short calation,, PLUS the 
closing dates, the Business Papers offer an  jighese seandards in ail 


opportunity for timely, effective advertising.  ocher departments, 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


With 122 member papers reaching 
54 different fields of industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street New York 
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tions destinies are in the capable 
hands of a skilled economist who 
was brought to Montreal from 
London by Lord Shaughnessy 
eight or ten years ago at a salary 
reported to be well in excess of 
five thousand pounds sterling a 
year—or about $25,000. If you 
were even to suggest a $25,000-a- 
year advertising manager to the 
average railroad president in the 
United States, he probably would 
drop dead at the very thought. A 
moment ago I referred to the 
Santa Fé as probably the most 
thoroughly and consistently adver- 
tised road within the U. S. A. It 
is estimated that of the round- 
trip tickets sold in an average year 
from Chicago and points east to 
California, more than 70 per cent 
of them read Santa Fé one way 
and Canadian Facific the other. 
The proof of the pudding gen- 
erally is in the eating. 

Yet, despite this, the rule of 
advertising with the average rail- 
road still continues to be not to do 
it if it possibly can be avoided. 
An astonishing number of execu- 
tives still cling to the old-fashioned 
notion that perhaps some favorable 
editorial comment may be: elicited 
by placing a little copy with news- 
papers and magazines—or at least 
unfayorable comment staved off. 
Mighty few of them seem able to 
realize that advertising to sell 
transportation should have as its 
main goal and idea the selling of 
transportation. Which is probably 
the reason why in the best year 
for railroad advertising that we 
have ever known—1916—the total 
expenditure for all the roads was 
but some $7,500,000; of which at 
least one-third should be. charged 
off to time-tables, booklets and the 
like. This was about two-tenths 
of one per cent of the total gross 
revenues of the railroads in that 
year—freight and passenger. 

“Freight?” breaks in someone; 
“the American railroad does not 
advertise its freight service.” 

Which is no reason whatsoever 
why it should not advertise that 
service. As a matter of hard fact, 
however, the American railroad 
does advertise it to a steadily in- 
creasing extent. One has but to 
make an examination of the cur- 
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rent time-table folders of a num- 
ber of the larger roads to see how 
extensively this is now being done 
The old idea that freight service 
could not be advertised is now 
considered by advanced traffic men 
to be quite as obsolete as the idea 
that freight traffic could not be 
created—in a land which is in as 
constant a flux and change as this 
land is. 

Two-tenths of one per cent of 
the gross revenue for advertising 
is hardly any percentage at all. A 
large mail-order house spends 10 
per cent of its gross profits in 
advertising, a maker of phono- 
graphs 5 per cent; two tobacco 
manufacturers, 5‘and 6 per cent 
respectively; a maker of cameras 
3 per cent; a maker of collars 3% 
per cent; one of men’s clothes, 
2 per cent. If the railroads in the 


United States should spend even 
upon the ratio of the last and 
lowest of these they would now 
be spending more than $40,000,000 
in advertising—instead of a little 
ames than $4,000,000 a year, as in 


“Wanted; for the railroad in 
the United States, a Sales Man- 
ager. He must not only have a 
thorough knowledge of the theory 
and practice of modern advertis- 
ing but he must be prepared to 
help create in every way an en- 
larged demand for the railroad’s 
product for sale—transportation.” 

Here then is the nub of the 
situation—the real salesmanship 
of the service, their one marketable 
commodity, to the people of the 
land. I think that it is quite fair 
to say that without such sales- 
manship the private ownership 
and operation of the railroads of 
the United States still stand in 
very grave danger of collapse. 
The moment is supreme. It also 
may be final. 

Here is indeed a land where ad- 
vertising has arisen to the very 
nth degree of its possibilities; 
where not only commodities but 
institutions are widely sold through 
the printed page. The railroad is 
one of our very largest institutions ; 
in many, many respects it stands 
superior to all other industries. 
All others are dependent upon it. 
Yet to find the railroad well 
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for All 
Detroit Radio 


GTARTING in August, 1920, as the first news- 
paper to broadcast RADIO concerts, The 
Detroit News has extended the scope of its 
RADIO service until it now occupies a unique 
lace in the life of Detroit, Michigan and the 
nited States as an educational force and pub- 
lic service bureau. 

The University of Michigan has already made 
arrangements with The Detroit News for broad- 
casting its famous extension courses from Radio 
Station WWJ. Farm boy and forest ranger 
will now be able to get the benefits of Uni- 
versity lectures and instruction which formerly 
were open only to such as could crowd into the 
lecture hall. 

Arrangements have also been made with the 
State Department of Public Health to broad- 
cast a seri¢s of lectures on health and sanita- 
tion. 

These are but a few of the services already 
maintained by The Detroit News to foster the 
development of radio. 


The Detroit News 


Net Paid Circulation Exceeds 
225,000 Daily, 245,000 Sunday 


“Always In The Lead” 
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ACH branch of the Petroleum 
Industry in itself is a giant- § clo 
size market equal in consuming J oth 
power to many more widely heralded J pro 
markets. The manufacturer whose § the 
commodity sells to all three divi- B tion 
sions is notably fortunate. nel 


Ojne paper gives him a three § othe 
way coverage at a single cost. § marl 
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National Petroleum News (1) 









iant- § closely approximates the largest 
ning § other A. B. C. circulation among 
Ided producers, (2) approximately doubles 
hose § the next largest A. B. C. circula- 
divi- B tion among refiners, and (3) ex- 

ceeds the combined total of all 
hree- § other A. B. C. oil papers among 





cost. B marketers. 






2 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 









’ CHICAGO 
tae Cosden Bldg. 432 Conway Bidg. Member A. B. P. 
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advertised—broadly and thorough- 
ly and consistently—one must go 
far from the United States and 
see what has been done in Great 
Britain, in France, in Switzerland, 
in Italy, elsewhere in Continental 
Europe. He will not find it in 
his homeland. 

“Wanted; for the railroad in 
the United States, a Sales Man- 
ee en 

To which may be added - with 
all the force than can be sum- 
moned, these two words: 

“At Once.” 





Association of National Adver- 
tisers Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Association of National: Advertisers, 
Inc., will be held at The Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May 3 to 6. The theme of the 
meeting will be “The Market—The 
Method—The Machine.” Among the 
addresses projected for this meeting are 
the following: 

“Basing Plans on Known Facts,” 
“The Way to Find Markets,” “The 
Law of ental Sale,” “Advertising 
and Borrowing Power,” “When General 
Managers Work Shoulder to Shoulder 
with Their Advertising Managers There 
Will Be Better Advertising,” “How 
Direct-Mail Advertising Increased Our 
Sales 63 Per, Cent During 1921 When 
Many Firms Were Talking Hard 
Times,” “How Direct Advertising 
Helped Me Sell Nearly a Million Dol- 
lars’ Worth of Merchandise in a Town 
of 5,000 Population,” “How an Indus- 
try Can Win Its Public through Co- 
operative Advertising,” ‘‘Determinin 
the Value of Publication Advertising,” 
“After All, It’s Your Mailing List 
That Determines Success or Failure of 
Your Direct-Mail Advertising,” and 
“Why We Consider Inquiries Necessary 
or etermining the Continuance of 
Our Advertifing in Publications.” 





Better Business Commission 
Meeting 


A meeting of the members of the 
hoard of governors of the National 
Better Business Commission affiliating 
the Better Business Bureaus and the 
National Vigilance Committee will be 
held April 13 and 14 at Chicago. _A 
committee from the Cleveland Confer- 
ence of the Furniture Industry will 
discuss furniture trade terms with the 
Commission. 

A meeting with a committee of the 
Classified Advertising Managers on 
keeping classified columns from confi- 
dence destroying advertising will also 
he held. 


The International Grocer, Chicago, 
has appointed’ A. V. Markey its Eastern 
advertising representative. with head- 
quarters in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Educational Institutions Show 
Interest in Advertising 


In a booklet that contains reprints of 
a series of thirty half-column advertise 
ments on New York University which 
appeared in New York newspaper 
Pe is evidence of a great interes 
taken in the advertising by colleges 
universities and other educational i: 
stitutions. 

The evidence is in the form of 
letters, reprints of which the bookle: 
contains, from such institutions rx 
questing sets of the advertisements. 

A letter, typical of this sort of re 
quest, from the “Appeal Director” ot 
the University of Bristol, Bristol 
England, reads: : 

“I was much interested in readin; 
the articles in New York papers re 
garding the ae you are conduct 
ing on behalf of your University. 

‘I should feel very much indebted to 
you if you would be good enough t 
give instructions for me to be supplied 
with prints of all advertisements and 
literature that you have already issued 
or that you may issue from time te 
time in connection with your a 

There is evidence of a general inter 
est in the advertisements in a letter 
from Charles A. Upson, president of 
The Upson Company, which reads: 

“I have read some of the very inter 
esting advertisements which you have 
been running in the New York news 
papers, and wish to congratulate you 
upon the excellent information given 
and the original way in which they are 
written. 

“Although I am not a graduate of 
New York University, I believe these 
talks should be of great value to al! 
University people, and I am so inter 
ested in them, that I would appreciate 
knowing where I could get a full series 
of these informal talks.” 


Ninety Per Cent of Rice Crop 
to Japan 

Ninety per cent of California’s 1921 
rice crop is being shipped to Japan 
The Japanese crop this year and for 
some time to come will be inadequate. 
Growers have signed a five years’ con 
tract with the California Rice Growers 
Association for marketing the crop 
ba year’s rice crop will total 3,300,000 
ags. 








Two New Accounts for 
Adamars Company 


The International Hospital Equip 
ment Co., St. Louis, has placed its 
advertising in the hands of the Ada 
mars Company, St. Louis advertising 
agency. his agency has also been 
appointed by the Century Mfg. Co., of 
East St. Louis, Ill. (mail-order house) 
to handle its account. 





Mark Hellinger, formerly with th 
National Surety Company and the Lan« 
Bryant Co., ew ork, has formed 
The Mark Hellinger Writing Servic« 
Co., at New York. 
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VANDERHOOF 
-| & COMPANY General/ldvertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING «+ « 167 B.ONTARIO $T..CHICAGO 





Contradicting Webster 
and Making It Stick 


How the old definition of ‘‘jeweler’” is 
being revamped to explain its modern usage. 


“Jeweler” is a misnomer as applied to the dealer, 
65% of whose trade is in necessities. No longer 
is he merely “‘one who makes or sells jewels.” 


The burden of this sobriquet has been a sales 
deterrent. In our work for the jewelers’ associa- 
tion, we have concentrated our efforts on taking 
the majority of sales out of the glittering shadow 
of the 35% luxuries. 


Too many manufacturers, selling through jewel- 
| ers, overlook one vital factor. Ask us what it is. 








| This is one of a series of business stories showing how we 
have applied our abilities to various advertising prob- 
lems. A complete folio will be sent without obligation. 


5 ee aes oe once 
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Practically 7,000.00 
6,813,550—or an avé ge 
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read regularly th 


The figures given above do not include the circulation of Nash's Ma 











Here is a list of the Hearst Publications with the | 
Sunday Morning 

The New York American 1,087,495 The New York American 33 

Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 35% 

The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 TheSanFranciscoExaminer /4 

The San Francisco Examiner 294,660 The Los Angeles Examiner 124 

The Los AngelesExaminer 252,132 Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 























The Washington Times 110,574 Seattle Post-Intelligencer pe Aten 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 a Ee ange 
a ° an a ; e 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 102,053 Sundeg eoumpuoentd ber remy for 5c (a 
The Milwaukee Telegram 99,717 3,214,572, which is not figured. TE jn, 42 
Total 3,214,572 Total 1 OME Total 











More than Three Million families 
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\0iHomes—to be exact 
vase of one out of every 
etre United States— 
hdlearst Publications 


's Mofindon), which has the largest high-priced circulation in all England 





the lof B. C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


Evening Magazines 

333Mew ¥eR Evening Journal ——. Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 

+  358fhicago Evening American .427* . 
"Valle Boston American 258,75] Good Housekeeping athe 
mG —- bins | oe Hearst's International 307,831 

Bebe Washington Times 070 . 

Whe Wisconsin News 58,776 Harper's Bazar 100,000 
he Atlanta Georgian 50,394 MoToR * 38,142 
MoTOoR BoatinG 19,321 





art of i *The Home Journal, just started, sells 
sirculatiag for 5c (a = of the Saturday issue). Orchard & Farm 46,236 


New Y — Chi ° °° 
ured. Te en, crn 808,329-—Chicago 501,583. § Nash's Magazine (London) 251,067 














107M Total 1,537,684 Total 2,487,601 
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Let DEJONGE Art Mat Help Sell Your Goods 


THE TIFFANY OF COATED PAPERS 
Ces LOGUES printed on its rich, dull-coated surface have a distinétion that is highly persuasive. Every 
detail of an engraving is brought out with a faithfulness that makes it delightfully photographic. Illustrations 
of furniture, automobiles, hardware, shoes and interior views, sometimes so difficult to make clear, look their best 
Dejonce Art -ACat makes the most of every artistic possibility, in type matter and in pictures. Te whatever sale 


talk st carries, it lends dignity. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


69-73 Duane St. JOUNS BDEJONGE & CO, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS 
501-509 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 116 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


The Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati and al) divisions The Zellerback Paper o., San Francisco and all divisions 
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What Advertising Needs Today Is 
Copy! 
The Message Is the Thing That Makes or Breaks Advertising 
By G. Lynn Sumner 


Vice-President of the Woman’s Institute and Advertising Manager of the 
International Correspondence Schools 


ICE - PRESIDENT MAR- 

SHALL once made the re- 
matk that “What this country 
needs is a good five-cent cigar,” 
and it was printed and reprinted 
and told and retold until I sup- 
pose by this time’ almost every- 
body has heard it. 

I wish it were possible to at- 
tract as much attention to a 
similar expression first phrased, 
so far as I know, about five -years 
ago by Frank Irving Fletcher, 
when he said: “What advertising 
needs today is copy!” 

For the good of the public that 
must be depended upon to read 
advertising, for the good of the 
business man who pays for it, for 
the good of the publisher who car- 
ries it, and for the good of adver- 
tising itself, its advancement and 
establishment as an economic busi- 
ness force, advertising still needs 


copy. 

Possibly I am assuming a great 
deal in saying that advertising 
“needs” anything. But if we are 
honest with ourselves we must 
admit that a very. large propor- 
tion of business men and business 
firms—too large a proportion—are 
unsold on the value of advertis- 
ing. Some are unsold in the sense 
that they have not yet been edu- 
cated to what advertising is—or 
they cannot see its value in their 
particular case. But too many 
others are “unsold” in the sense 
that they tried advertising once 
and sorry experience has made 
them “gun-shy” at the very men- 
tion of the word. 

Advertising is going to accom- 
plish nothing unless it is read. 
Let us assume that you have 
bought a page in tomorrow morn- 
ing’s paper in your own city. How 


From an address before the Poor Rich- 
ard-Club, Philadelphia, on March 30. 
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are you going to make your copy 
so attractive that it will be read? 

Remember this: the people who 
buy that paper tomorrow will buy 
it for one definite purpose—to get 
the news. And it will be full of 
news. Your copy will be in direct 
competition for attention with re- 
ports of the miost dramatic events 
the world has experienced in the 
past twenty-four hours. 

Let us follow that idea of the 
drama for a moment. The pages 
of your mewspaper are really 
nothing more or less than a suc- 
cession of stages upon which will 
be played tomorrow morning a 
succession of dramatic offerings. 
There are twenty or fifty stages 
arrayed side by side. The audi- 
ence is the whole public who reads 
that newspaper—50,000 or 100,000 
or 500,000 in as many seats. They 
have bought tickets of admission 
by purchasing that paper and they 
are ready to see the show. 

One of these stages you have 
rented for the day and on that 
stage you are to present your 
offering, and if you are to attract 
and interest that audience you 
must present something as grip- 
ping and interesting and moving 
as the adjacent stages provide. 

All right, what have we? On 
your right the great Disarmament 
Conference is in session and the 
most prominent characters in the 
world of government and politics 
walk onto the stage and play their 
parts. "On your left the final act 
in the age-old drama of Irish free- 
dom is drawing to a_ thrilling 
close. Nearby, the courtroom 
scene of the latest divorce ease is 
on. Next to it a fashionable so- 
ciety wedding is being staged in 
a. setting of charm and beauty. 
Over on the other side the Stock 
Exchange is reproduced, while 
the bus'ness' men in that audierice 
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follow it with breathless suspense. 
And next to that a championship 
is being decided in a squared 
ring. 

Meanwhile, with such competi- 
tion, is the audience paying ¢ 
attention at all to you? How do 
you feel about the dramatic in- 
terest value of the production on 
your own stage for which you 
paid such a handsome rental for 
a few fleeting hours’ use? Did 
you do your production justice? 
Did you put into it quite all the 
thought and care that you would 
have had you known in advance 
the competition you were going to 
experience? And, incidentally, 
did you place the job in the hands 
of someone with the skill, the 
foresight, the sound practical 
knowledge necessary to command 
attention ? 

It is sometimes just a bit 
alarming to stop and consider the 
responsibility of advertising. The 
cost of a wasted page is money 
gone, never to return. But the cost 
of a page capitalized as it can be 
capitalized with copy that intelli- 
gently tells your story is one of 
the best investments money can 
buy. 

It is just as important as it 
ever was to apply the vigilance 
question “Is it true?” to advertis- 
ing copy, but for your own sake, 
ask yourself another question 
about your own copy before you 
pay good money to publish it— 
“Is it interesting?” Folks buy 
newspapers, not to read advertise- 
ments, but to read news. Give 
them news—in your page as well 
as in the other pages. Give them 
the news of your store, your 
product, your service, your prices, 
and make it as newsy as news can 
be made. 

Why is it that when we want to 
cite an example of effective retail 
advertising we always think first 
of Wanamaker’s? Because it is 
successful? Yes, and it is success- 
ful because it is read, and it is 
read because it is news. It is the 
news of the store, frequently so 
called and always so considered. 
And sitting at the advertising 
manager’s desk is a trained news- 
paper man with a real sense of 
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news values which he applies to 
the store’s advertising. Every day 
the Wanamaker page has an edi- 
torial, often having little or no 
reference to the business. You 
read it and you like it and you 
look for it next day and read it, 
and likewise the next, and so it 
has achieved its purpose. Look 
up some of the juvenile advertis- 
ing of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany and you'll find copy as in- 
teresting to the kids as any chil- 
dren’s feature page. 

This idea of making copy inter- 
esting isn’t new. It’s being done 
right along. The only wonder is 
that more advertisers don’t do it 
and that more people who are 
“unsold” on advertising don’t see 
that copy—the message itself—is 
the thing that can make or break 
an advertising venture. 

They say the last impression is 
the lasting one. All right, then, 
let’s say it again—“What Adver- 
tising Needs Today Is Copy!” 





Western Advertising Company 
Sells Its Agency Business 


The Western Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, which controls the otroomens 
in St. Louis street cars, and which for 
the past two years has been doing a 
general advertising agency business, has 
sold its agency accounts to Yost, 
Gratiot & Co., a aeuly formed age 4 
composed of ’R. G ost and 
Gratiot, former staff members br the 
Western Advertising Co. 

Mr. Yost, who heads the new agency, 
was for a number of years production 
manager for the Gardner Advertising 
Co. of St. Louis; Mr. Gratiot was sales 
manager for the Ever-Tyte Piston Ring 
Co. before ieining the Western Adver- 
tising Co. J. Tice, who has been 
space buyer "he the Western agency, 
will be with the new organization in a 
similar capacity. 

The Western Advertising Company 
will hereafter handle advertising solely 
in street cars. 


New 





Accounts for Technical 
Publicity Co. 


Five new accounts have been placed 
with the Technical Publicity Co.. of 
Pittsburgh. These include the Oil Well 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh; Ludwig 
Hommel & Company, Pittsburgh, whole- 
sale distributors of radio equipment 
and electrical apparatus; the Homestead 
Valve Company, Homestead, Pa.; the 
American Larson Ventilating Company. 
of Pittsburgh, and the International 
Fuel and Iron Company, of Philadel- 
phia, dealers in coal and coke products. 
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The Nation's 
Chemical Center 


—St. Louis is the largest 
distributor of chemicals in 


America...... An industry 
of growing importance eoccee 





An industry employing 
pecialists—well-paid 
specialists. 
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Advertise Children’s Foods 


in 


CHILD LIFE 






‘Kadi Y an advertisement in “Child Life” 

‘i you tell your sales message straight 

if to the mother, who watches with infinite 

/ care the diet of her children. Every 

month mothers in more than 40,000 bet- 

ter class homes read “Child Life” to 

fascinated little ones. Talk foods with 

the mother when she has gathered 

around her the children whose meals 

she must plan every day. Then she is 
certain to lend a receptive ear. 

Weight, firmness of flesh and sparkle 
of eye are barometers to the mother of 
the success of her children’s diet. She 
is ever zealous to have her children 
properly fed, ever eager to supply them 
with the most palatable, most nourishing, 
most healthful foods. “Child Life” is 
an unusually good medium for advertis- 
ing children’s foods. 

r wees) = Write today for rates, additional 
information and a copy of “Child 
Life” to look over. 


Published by 


Ranp MCNa.i_y & CoMPANY 
536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 





Largest Publishers of 
Books for Children 





Mothers who select read 


“CHILD LAFE "to their Children 


o> 9:90 9 9: OOO: 0:00-0:96: OO: O:0-O:O:O OOS 
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Rounding the Corner from Scratch 


in Nine Months 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation Accomplishes the Seemingly 
Impossible in a Bad Business Year 


By A. Rowden King 


IMES aren’t like they used 
to be,” says the farmer, and 
forthwith proceeds to turn over 
his 10,000-acre lot with a tractor 
and a set of gang plows, paving 
the way for a harvest, a few 


“months later, of such size as his 


grandfather never even imagined. 

“There are not the chances for 
the young men that there used te 
be,” says the newly made college 
graduate and straightway starts 
in at the bottom of the ladder and 
lays the foundation for the for- 
tune of his later years running up 
into seven figures. 

“Advertising does not offer the 
marvelous. opportunities it did a 
generation ago,” says the pes- 
simist. And at once an accom- 
modating and forward-looking 
optimist bobs up to disprove his 
lament, 

This is the story, in a nutshell, 
of what one such optimist has ac- 
complished. It is simply a leaf 
seemingly torn out of PRINTERS’ 
Ink of 1900 or before, only the 
dates “1921” and “1922” have been 
substituted. And it only goes to 
prove anew that the opportunities 
for applying the eternal laws of 
good advertising in  unsullied 
fields are not all pre-empted by 
i great deal. 

And, just to whet the reader’s 
appetite a little more, let it be 
stated that this is the story of a 
new business established in a field 
where there already was much 
competition, of a new business 
which “turned the corner” from 
deficits to profits within nine 
months of the opening of its sell- 
ing effort and has been compelled 
to increase the capacity of its 
plant twice within twelve months. 
This new business is today, nine 
months after actually starting op- 
erations, running night and day, 
though selling its product fifty 
‘ents higher than the market price. 
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That, in a nutshell, is the story 
of the Oyster Shell Products 
Corporation, the story of approved 
advertising methods applied con- 
sistently and successfully to a 
product no more inspiring than 
ground oyster shells for chicken 
feed. 

Arthur Ackerman rose up from 
the rank of-office boy in the office 
of a large towing concern in New 
York. He prospered, and, like 
the proverbial office boy whose 
story gets into print, came to ow 
the business. He bought more 
tugs and equipment. Soon he had 
a fleet of tugs and- barges that 
were making real money for him. 

A favorable opportunity came 
and he sold out. There then fol- 
lowed a period of months when 
he was continually on the lookout 
for a good opportunity to go to 
work again (he is still a young 
man) and to reinvest his surplus. 


INVESTIGATES POSSIBILITIES IN 
OYSTER SHELLS 


Many proposed businesses were 
inquired into and rejected. In the 
end a man got in touch with Mr. 
Ackerman who had for years 
been paying a yearly rental to the 
State of Louisiana for a reef 
known as Pointe au Fer Reef, 
which lies eight miles off the 
coast, in the Gulf of Mexico, op- 
posite the delta of the Atchafa- 
laya River. Here, through some 
peculiar freak ef nature, the com- 
bination of fresh water from the 
river and of salt water from the 
gulf continually changed with the 
resylt that millions of oysters had 
been killed through many long 
years—perhaps centuries. At any 
rate they had left their shells be- 
hind them, vast tons and stretches 
of them, sufficient to care for the 
ground oyster shell requirements 
of the nation for many years to 
come. ; 
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These oyster shells had re- 
mained untouched — by nearly 
everybody never even thought of. 
The old lessee offered the reef to 
Mr. Ackerman with the sugges- 
tion that he go into the business 
of ground oyster 
shells for chicken 
feed. And he took 
it, after a thor- 
ough investigation. 

It was a long cry 
from running a 
fleet of tug boats 
in New York Har- 
bor to maintaining 
a chicken feed 
plant down at the 
very southernmost 
point of Louisiana. 
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spending much money in getting 
to the public through advertising 
paid for by them. 

The amount of lime that one 
hen should have in the course of 
a year was found, as was also the 
amount of ground 
lime offered in the 
market. It was 
readily found that 
the former amount 
was far greater 
than the latter. In 
other words, the 
educational work 
had been creating 
a market far in 
excess of what 
th’e producers of 
ground shells were 





Mr. Ackerman be- 
came enthusiastic 
about the proposi- 
tion. The investiga- 
tion he inaugurated 
thoroughly covered 
* the subject of lime 
feed for chickens. 

From the point 
of view of an ad- 
vertising and mer- 
chandising man, an 
extremely interest- 
ing situation was 
uncovered by this 
investigation. It 
was found that 
lime is absolutely 
essential to the 
proper raising of 
chickens and the 
obtaining of eggs. 
The hens must 
have it for the for- 
mation of the egg 
shells. The rest of 
their feed may be 


soft-shelled. 


Pilot Brand, 


Chicago, Ill. 


is lacking the egg 
production will not be anywhere 
near its possible maximum. 

And ground oyster shells were 
said to offer the best type of lime 
for chickens. These two facts 
the agricultural colleges of the 
country had been preaching to the 
farmers and chicken raisers for 
years, yet no manufacturer 
seemed to realize that educational 
work was being done for him 
which manufacturers in  prac- 
tically every other line were 
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Better Fowls 


VERY hen that fails 
to get sufficient lime 
lays fewer eggs, many 


Since the development of 
Pointe au Fer reef, composed : 
entirely of oyster shell, Pilot set it was found 
Brand 


Oyst 
98% carbonate of lime, is 
available in any quantity 
and two sizes. Feeders who 
use Pilot Brand are now 
greatly increasing egg pro- 
duction and raising stronger, 
healthier fowls. 


If your dealer does not carry 
send his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 
OYSTER SHELL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
80 South St., New York | 





° ss gs HOW OYSTER SHELLS ARE ADVER- 
ideal, but if lime TISED TO POULTRY GROWERS 


in a position to 
satisfy. 
Furthermore, 
what merchandis- 
ing of ground 
shells was_ being 
done was upon 
anything but a 
modern basis. 
Right at the out- 


c, that the source of 
raw product sup- 
ply was uncertain 
and unsatisfactory, 
being for the most 
part the kitchen 
doors of hotels. The 
amount of oyster 
shells the latter 
disgorged was pro- 
digious for hotels, 
but as a basis 
for supplying the 
chickens of the na- 
tion, it was an in- 
finitesimally small 
source of lime. 
Furthermore, the 
hotels serve oysters only during 
part of the year, so that this sup- 
ply of shells utterly fails at such 
times. 

Because the supply was so small 
and the demand so big, the prac- 
tice had taken hold of the indus- 
try of adding clam shells in the 
grinding process, which are known 
not to have nearly the lime con- 
tent of oyster shells nor in con- 
sequence anything like the egg 
shell producing possibilities. 


Se. Louis, Mo. 
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Cost of Distribution - 0% 
Cost of Selling - - - - 0% 


A market that would show such figures as that would be attractive. 
Probably you’d find it overcrowded and competition rife. And yet 
there is such a market—has been for some years—and with plenty of 
room for live manufacturers with worthy products. 


That market is the 698,200 prosperous, good-living farm families of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. It has been neglected by many 
advertisers, like most other farm markets, just because it is a farm 
market. 


But how about this 0% distribution cost? That’s where the differ- 
ence between this farm market and others comes in, In these three 
States are an unusually large number of good-sized cities. They are 
so distributed over the States that-practically any farm family is 
within an hour of one by interurban, railroad or good highway. 


The result is that these farm families do most of their buying in these 
cities where, the chances are, you already have distribution. You 
have the selling and distribution all done when you cover the cities 
of these three States. To get the farm market all you have to do 
is tell it—advertise to it. The city dealers will do the rest. 


One of every three of these farm families read the Lawrence Farm 
Weeklies regularly. There is the ideal place to tell them, without 
waste and at a low cost. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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LABELS 


and 


WRAPPERS | 


are a class of printing and lithog- 
raphy that requires productive 
care in three directions, these 
being the quality of design, of 
printing, and of stock. 


Experienced buyers of labels and 
wrappers come to us because our 
experience, too, has been wide. 
Producing labels and wrappers to 
meet varied conditions and tastes, 
we are in a position to suggest 
designs and material based on 


actual use and proved success. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 
PRINTING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
New YORK OMAHA CHICAGO 
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The practice had grown up, 
since to sell the product was 
so easy, of merchandising in 
the easiest, laziest way—usually 
through brokers and without much 
regard for the upbuilding of 
trade-mark good-will. There had 
been little hesitancy about ac- 
quiescing when a broker or job- 
ber expressed a desire for a pri- 
vate brand of ground oyster shell. 


All this and much more was 
canvassed by Mr. Ackerman, 
with the result that when the 


Oyster Shell Products Corpora- 
tion was launched, with its new 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shell Flake, 
the corporation stood in a posi- 
tion of being able to. benefit by 
the experience of others. 


COMPANY BUILT ON SOLID POLICY 
FOUNDATION 


Some of the sales policies laid 
down were as follows: Cut out 
the brokers. Deal directly with 
the jobbers, and, in co-operation 
with the latter, with the dealers. 
Countenance the selling of no 


goods for private-brand selling. 
Sell only an _ unadulterated, 
washed product in new, clean 


trade-marked bags. Maintain a 
98 per cent of lime analysis stand- 
ard. Advertise. 

An office was established in St. 
Louis. Because the freight rates 
constituted a vital element in the 
costs, they had to be carefully 
studied and first-outlet markets 
selected with reference to them, 
in spite of the fact that the cost 
to get the shell to the grinders 
was the minimum, about sixty 
cents a ton. 

The jobbers in this first terri- 
tory were first approached with a 
triple selling argument: quality 
goods, branded goods, and adver- 
tised goods. 

Co-operating with the jobber, a 
letter campaign was directed at 
the dealers in the former’s terri- 
tories. Prices to the dealer were 
established on a sliding scale basis 
which assured every jobber the 
same percentage of profit contin- 
gent upon the freight rates to his 
locality and the amount of his 
carload purchases. 

en territories had been 
opened up through to the retailers, 
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advertising was promised and im- 
mediately materialized, consisting 
of space taken in the local news- 
papers, for the most part single 
column. Dealer helps have been 
continually provided, consisting of 
booklets, envelope stuffers, win- 
dow displays, etc. 

Later monthly farm papers were 
brought into use until today the 
Pilot Brand is regularly called to 
the attention of 58 per cent of 
the chicken raisers in the Middle 
Western section of the country. 


PRAISE FROM GOVERNOR 


The company has been publicly 
commended by the Governor of 
Louisiana for so successfully es- 
tablishing a new industry to 
utilize a natural resource which 
had hitherto remained untouched, 
bringing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars into the State annually 
that had never come there before. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad 
has so recognized the possibilities 
as to establish an entirely new 
schedule of freight rates appli- 
cable to ground oyster shell ship- 
ments, thus making the merchan- 
dising of this product a far easier 
and more permanent thing. 

The selling plans really did not 
get under way until July, 1921. 
By November of that year, which 
was none too prosperous in most 
industries, the Oyster Products 
Corporation had turned the cor- 
ner—an enviable accomplishment 
—and had begun to make money. 

By January, 1922, it had been 
compelled to increase the capacity 
of its grinding and washing plant 
twice and was running upon a 
twenty-four hour basis with the 
opening of the spring season, and 
all this. in the -face of a selling 
price fifty cents a ton higher than 
the general market. 

A graphic idea of the way this 
business has expanded can be had 
from the following figures which 
cever the number of freight cars 
shipped during the months men- 
tioned. To visualize the amount 
of business represented: it should 
be known that experts estimate 
the maximum expense of the 
proper amount of ground oyster 
shell per hen per year at less than 
one cent. The shipments made by 
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the Oyster Shell Products Cor- 
poration were as follows: 


EES 4 cars 
cS) ae - ier 
EE otsevccessued boooe 3 cars 
RE ee 5 cars 
| ere ee 9 cars 
cS er 17 cars 
TE, desadicqcteeesés 45 cars 

eptember, 1921 .........s0006 83 cars 
SM becccnesennceve . 86 cars 
November, 1921 ...........0% 60 cars 
EE wsnvcevesenece cars 
_ ae 120 cars 
4 Farr 128 cars 


And up to the date of writing 
the March, 1922, shipments had 
averaged eight cars per day. 





A Definition of ‘Prosperity’ 
Advertised 


Apparently, the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York is not satisfied 
with the definition of “prosperity” that 
standard dictionaries give. It has for- 
mulated its definition, and gives that 
ublic in an advertise- 
Prosperity?” 


’ 


definition to the 
«ment headed “What Is 
Here is the definition: 

“Prosperity is a condition of sound 
business health. 

“In the last eight years, business has 
experienced stimulation and _ reaction, 
underproduction and overproduction, 
high wages followed by unemployment, 
extravagance and want, ook wealth 
and_ wreckage. 

“These were symptoms of economic 
fever, not evidences of business pros- 
perity. 

“They brought home again to busi- 
ness the fundamental truths that credit 
is not capital, that opportunities are 
not _pesouvees. 

“Real prosperity 
has been for several 
business has pretty generall 
to the simple, economic 
which prosperity is based. America is 
Saving instead of wasting, investin 
instead of speculating, ying off ol 
debts and employing credit soundly.” 

The advertisement is concluded with 
the following statement: 

_ “The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York expects a steady progress 
toward better times because of a grow- 
ing tendency in busi toward con- 
servatism, economy, efficiency and hard 
work.” 


is nearer than it 
years because 
returned 
aws upon 








New Furniture Polish Cam- 
paign in Newspapers 
The advertising account of T. J. 
McMahon, South Framingham,’ Mass., 
has been placed with the Hunt-Luce 
Advertising Agency, Boston. News- 
papers are being used on behalf of 
Olzglos Furniture Polish and Allsbrite 
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California Agents Hold 
Meeting 

At a three-day session of the Cali- 
fornia Advertising Service Association 
at San Jose, there were many addresses 
on the methods of conducting an ad- 
vertising agency. Among the speakers 
were: H. C. Bernstein, advertising man- 
ager of the San Francisco Chronicle; 
A. F. A. Stedem of Honig-Cooper Co., 
San Francisco; E. E. Crawford, credit 
manager, Central National Bank of 
Oakland; T. L. Emery, Pacific Coast 
manager, Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
and Wigginton Creed, president, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 





Appointments by “The Amer- 
ican Exporter” 


The American Exporter, New York, 
has appointed James Hilburn Western 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Hilburn has represented this pub- 
lication in the New England territory 
for the last twelve years, and five years 
prior to that time was Western man- 
ager of the Munn Company publications. 

It has also appointed R. D. Thomp- 
son, formerly in its New York territory, 
its New England manager, with head- 
quarters at Boston. 





Frank LeRoy Blanchard with 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Frank LeRoy Blanchard has been 
appointed director of the department 
of public relations of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., New York. Mr. Blanchard will 
have charge of all the company’s publi- 
cations and its advertising. 

George B. Walker, secretary of the 
commission on public relations of the 
American Bankers Association and for- 
merly of the Wall Street bureaus of 
the New York Sun and Times, has 
been appointed news editor of Henry 
L. Doherty & Co. 





Postponement of Sphinx Club 
Dinner 


The Sphinx Club Ladies’ Night Din- 
ner to have been held on April 11, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
has been postponed and will now be 
held on Wednesday evening, May 3, at 
the same place. 


New Account for Toledo 
Agency 
The United States Advertising Cor 
poration, of oledo, O., has been 
appointed to handle the advertising 
account of the Lomer Tire Sales Com- 
pany, of Newcastle, Ind. 


“Cosmopolitan” Appointment 


Silver Cream. This agency also is 

handling the advertising of the Topsall Jack Louis is now in charge of the 
Company, Wollaston, ass, manufac- southern Ohio and western Michigan 
turer of Topsall Frosting. territory for Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
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Should An Advertisi 


Tue modern advertising agency is a cross between a commerciai 
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and a professional organization. a res 
It can't be wholly professional in its methods and oper:tion,| “Ve 
nor wholly commercial. In neither case could it satisfactorily J Souci 
serve the true interests of business. Ar 
If it were over-professional it would lack an appreciation andj is gr 
understanding of the solid-ground aspects of business with which Const 
advertising must be co-ordinated to be truly successful. If it J busin 
were over-commercial it could not gain and hold the confidencefl 
of its clients—the advertisers—whom it must counsel and advise preva: 
with the same disregard of self-interest expected of the trust many 
worthy legal or medical advisor. ested 
So the modern advertising agency knows business, is composedff¥ Ou 
of men with business experience, and renders in a business-like accou 
manner a specialized professional service in which professional with - 
ethics should be observed—and are observed by many. our re 
But the professional ethics do not preclude the use of paiif advert 
advertising as a proper and profitable means of business promo @cour 
tion. By the better agencies it is considered more ethical to payf cent! 
for advertising.than to try to get it for nothing—as is some It is 
times done in the professions, and even in business. adequa 
Fuller & Smith have never sought nor accepted opportunitiesfiftop of 
for free self-aggrandizement. Nor have we been aggressive ani Wh: 
constant in personal solicitation. What reputation and busfkdverti 
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1s Agency Advertise* 


ness we have gained the past fifteen years came to us largely as 
a result of serving clients to their satisfaction, plus paid-for 
advertising of that service, plus a reasonable amount of personal 
solicitation. 


And it is thus that we expect to see our business continue 
its growth. Any other methods seem to us to be unsound and, 
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‘which considering both the commercial and professional aspects of the 
If it] business, unworthy. 
fidenceff._ We hope, however, to avoid the impression, that has at times 





prevailed, that Fuller & Smith have so much business among so 
many outstanding national advertisers as to be not at all inter- 
ested in new clients. 

Our advertising is frankly a solicitation of your advertising 
account—whether it be small or large, new or old. Perhaps 
with you our reputation for handling business is greater than 
our reputation for wanting business. If so, we would like this 
advertisement to place us before you as a real solicitor of your 
account, even though no representative of Fuller & Smith has 
recently called upon you. 

It is because we can’t make the personal calls cover our market 
adequately that we believe (in answer to the question at the 
top of this page) that we should advertise. 

Which is exactly the reason every commercial business should 
advertise. 
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Page Mr. Diogenes! 











Here’s an advertising agency that doesn’t 
“know it all.” 


We are honest enough to admit it. 


We do not sit on Mount Olympus, in 
splendid isolation, and deliver a dictum 
which may entirely ignore the client’s view- 
point and experience. 

Although we have been in the advertising 
business a good many years, we learn 
something new every day. 

— New ways to increase the effectiveness of 
advertising —to broaden its scepe —to 
multiply its power. 

We learn much from our clients. We invite 
them to participate in the deliberations of 
our PLAN BOARD. 


The advertiser who has built a successful 
business has accumulated a fund of knowl- 

edge which is immensely helpful to us and 
we pool the knowledge and experience of 
Johnson, Read & Company with that of 
his organization. 

The best thing about this “theory” is 
that it works! 





JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


‘cn CORPORA T EB DO 


eAdvertising 





202 SoutH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies~ 
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Co-operative Advertising Speeds 
Up Optical Sales 


Shur-On Optical Company Helps Dealers by Teaching Them to Pull 
Together 


HE dealer-help which is hard 
to digest is apt to prove a 
cross between a white elephant 


and a fifth wheel. It may repre- 
sent good intentions, careful 
planning and the expenditure of 
a lot of money, but if it fails to 
react favorably on the dealer, it 
belies its name. 

The Shur-on Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
optical goods and supplies, dis- 
covered during a period of dull 
business that co-operative adver- 
tising was the most effective 
dealer-help at its disposal. This 
nationally known company uses 
and has used window cards, 
folders, blotters and other dealer 
helps for years. But it is not 
overstating the case to say co- 
operative advertising at a critical 
time proved itself the company’s 
“ace in the hole.” 

By selling co-operative adver- 
tising to its dealers this company 
helped itself and them to greater 
sales. Besides this it contributed 
the service of making thousands 
of people give a thought to the 
care and preservation of their eye- 
sight. And this, the company 
feels, is one of the biggest and 
most important results in which 
it could have a share. 

During the last few years the 
Shur-on company has watched 
the growth of a barrier between 
the optometrists and the dispens- 
ing opticians. The former are 
licensed to examine and fit glasses. 
The latter make and fit glasses 
according to the prescription of 
the doctor who refracts the eyes. 

In Rochester there arose the 
realization that good business was 
being handicapped by this state 


of affairs and that something 
must be built to bridge the 
widening gulf between these 


elements of the optical profession. 
Playing the double role of doctor 
and mediator, the advertising de- 
partment of the Shur-on company 
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studied the case from every angle 
and prescribed co-operative ad- 
vertising. 

Then this department rolled up 
its sleeves and prepared copy for 
a co-operative campaign. Its 
next job, and the harder one, was 
to sell the idea to its wholesale 
and retail dealers and to enlisi 
their support in advertising the 
importance of better vision. 
Stripped of all detail the solution 
of supplying real help to dealers 
lay in finding the way to interest 
people in taking care of their 
eyes. 


FIRST TEST OF THE PLAN 


Paterson, N. J., was the first 
city to use the company’s cam- 
paign. The dealers of Paterson, 
at an absurdly low cost, made it 
pay in increased sales. During 
the lean months while the wheels 
in Paterson’s silk mills were 
hardly turning the Shur-on 
dealers reported business as usual 
or a little better. 

The message that the copy em- 
phasized and pounded on again 
and again was “Stop thinking that 
your vision is all right—Know! 
See an optical specialist. If you 
don’t need glasses he’ll tell you 
so—gladly. But don’t delay.” 

the man in the street, 
whether out of a job or busy at 
work, could somehow be made to 
put a true value on the relation of 
his eyesight to his earning power, 
the Shur-on people knew well 
that their dealers would feel in a 
positive and profitable way the 
effects of the co-operative cam- 
paign. Once it became clear to 
readers that the only safe way to 
know about their eyes was to go 
to a reliable optical man, mis- 
understandings between dispens- 
ing . opticians and optometrists 
were bound to be forgotten in the 
rush of looking after increased 
business, 

The advertising copy was in- 
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variably unsigned. There was no 
reference to the Shur-on Optical 
Company or its goods or to any 
specific dealer. Nothing appeared 
but indisputable facts and con- 
vincing figures. They appealed 
to readers because they were easy 
to understand and because they 
were in the form of disinterested 
advice. 

Under the heading “Your 
Nerves and Your Job" the fol- 
lowing copy appeared. It is 
typical of the newspaper advertis- 
ing on which the campaign was 
based. 


Your Nerves anp Your Jos 

Medical authorities are unanimous in 
asserting that poor vision heavily taxes 
nerve force, and is, therefore, a vital 
drawback to mental efficiency. Unknow- 
ingly—70 per cent of us all have poor 
vision, in some degree. Stop “thinking” 
that your vision is all right—know! See 
an optical specialist. Remember correct 
vision means banished “nerves,”” more 
mental energy and efficiency to put into 
your job, 


Broadsides, which went out to 
the entire optical profession, fol- 
lowed up the newspaper campaign. 
The Shur-on salesman found the 
way partially cleared for him 
when he called on the trade. He 
found, in addition, new jobs for 
him to tackle. For one thing he 
had to spend more time with each 
dealer promoting the co-operative 
idea and helping to get it started. 
Wholesalers had to be developed 
into boosters of advertising. 
Executives of the Shur-on com- 
pany found themselves making 
special trips to talk before optical 
societies. 

Now as for results as they af- 
fected sales. Paterson, N. J., has 
been mentioned as the first Ameri- 
can city to use the Shur-on com- 
pany’s campaign. One dealer in 
that city wrote the Shur-on com- 
pany: “The general conditions in 
this city are worse than I’ve seen 
them in eight years, but my busi- 
ness has been increasing every 
month this year. The co-operative 
campaign is one of the best things 
we have ever done for optometry. 
Ten years ago when we would 
meet a competitor on the street, 
we would cross to the other side. 
Now, about every six weeks all 
the optometrists in the city meet 
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and have dinner and make plans 
for the uplift of optometry in 
this city.” 

There are eleven optometrists 
in Paterson, and every one of 
them co-operated in this cam- 
paign. Their expense was less 
than ten dollars each! 

In Fargo, N. D., the optome- 
trists backed _ their campaign 
solidly and made a striking success 
of it. The optometrists of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., found that business 
responded at once after advertis- 
ing drove home the importance of 
caring for the eyes. Today the 
optical men of fifty-one cities have 
harnessed up co-operative adver- 
tising and put it to work for them. 

From the dollars - and - cents 
angle the company which has pre- 
pared the advertising copy for 
its dealers has found that co- 
operative advertising has paid. 
The dealer, too, has seen his sales 
grow. He has paid for the adver- 
tising space used and it has meant 
good business to him. In many 
communities competitors who 
were hurting their profession by 
their hostility toward one another 
have learned that it pays to get 
together for better business. The 
Shur-on people are convinced that 
in co-operative advertising they 
have at last found a dealer help 
that can be digested. 





Boston Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


Howard Brothers, South Shaftsbury, 
Vt., manufacturers ‘of a liquid anti-leak 
preparation for automobiles, have placed 
their account with the Hunt-Luce Ad- 
vertising Agency, Boston, Mass. News- 
papers and trade publications will be 
used. 

This agency also has obtained the 
— of the Hill Clothes Dryer Com- 

y; orcester, Mass., manufacturer 
Pf “the Hill Clothes Dryer. 





New Southern Hotel 
Publication 


The South-Eastern Hotel Reporter, a 
monthly devoted to the interests of 
hotels of Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Florida, has begun publi- 
cation, with its main office at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Harry C. Thomason, formerly 
editor and publisher of the Florida 
Hotel & Restaurant News, which is ab- 
sorbed by the new magazine, is manager. 
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SELLING THE ARCHITECT 
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HIS series of bulletins sets forth the 

principles followed in various forms 
of architectural advertising and sales 
work. 


The first two attracted widespread 
interest among sales executives who 
operate in the construction field and 
agencies handling building materials 
accounts. 


The third of the series, to be issued in 
April, treats of CATALOGUE SER- 
VICE, discussing the preparation of 
copy, architects’ preference as to form 
of catalogue, catalogue maintenance, 
catalogue distribution, and coordination 
of the catalogue with other elements of 
sales promotion. 


Copies of the third bulletin, or of the 


three issued to date, sent free on request. 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 





FORMS FOR SEVENTEENTH EDITION CLOSE JUNE 30 
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ter Is as Good as His 
ent Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest 
and mosi efficien. time-sating machinery 
—Linotypes, Monotypes, Color, and 
U. P. M. Presses, Type-casting Ma- 
chines, and complete facilities for 
Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of 
men and women who are experts in their 
work, and who are intelligent enough to 
realize tha. your interests are as im- 
eee ee © - portant as their pocketbooks. That 
One of the largest and most guarantees Quality! 


f Sate ot ie teeny Seas Our Plant is in operation day and 
night 12 months a year—constantly 
turning out work for firms all over the | 
United States. That guarantees | 
Delivery ! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facili- 
ties and the efficiency of our manage- 
ment enable us to take advantage of 
every possible turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. That 
guarantees a Fair Price. 


1 

I 

I 

Thus, we are right on Quality, De- Ir 
livery and Price. t 
a 

t 

t! 













In addition, we offer you every possible help in 
blaining talog npilers, loertising as- 

sistance, editors, copy-wrilers, and eerything 
? ns o- r 


the pi » preparation, 
printing and mailing of your catalogue or 
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Specialists in the Art of Catalogue and Publication Printing . 

For More Than Thirty Y ears a 

Business methods and financial standing the highest in 

(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) by 

e o . sé 
Printing Products Corporation t 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. P 
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The Retailer’s Knowledge of His 
Customers’ Buying Habits 


Is It Becoming an Accepted Thing to Let the Retailer Be the Final Judge 
in Sales and Advertising Appeals? 


By Roy Dickinson 


“THE advertising department of 
a big manufacturer with na- 
tional distribution should be more 
than anything else a clearing house 
of ideas, so far as the retailer is 
concerned. If the advertising man- 
ager has any preconceived notions 
about buying habits and _ has 
mapped out a definite plan based 
upon these notions, he should be 
willing to change it at a moment’s 
notice at the suggestion of the re- 
tailer who knows what he is talk- 
ing about. It is trite to say that 
the consumer's buying habits will 
make or break a manufacturer’s 
sales campaign. The best adver- 
tising and sales promotion in the 
world will not sell refrigerating 
systems to Eskimos, fur garments 
to the West Indians, or patent hair 
curlers to the Hottentots. There 
are other sectional buying habits 
not quite so obvious. They do 
have important effects on the 
manufacturer’s sales quota. If the 
retailer is as close as he should be 
to the local buying public, he is in 
a better position than anyone else 
to tell what are the selling qualities 
that will go over best in his own 
neighborhood 

The other day I was sitting in 
the advertising manager’s office at 
the Warner Corset Company. He 
had been showing me something 
of his system of helping retailers 
in their advertising problems. He 
received every year, from the 
branch sales managers, a list of 
service stores of the highest class 
that would use copy that had been 
prepared only for them exclu- 
sively. Next below them was a 
class that used “regular” corset 
copy—stores owned by the kind of 
person who would just talk “cor- 
sets.” Class three comprised re- 
tailers who were almost non-ad- 
vertisers. This class was sent a 
certain number of electros with a 
place for the dealer's name. It 


was the job of the sales force to 
bring class three into class two, 
and perhaps into class one. 

In the national advertising for 
the Warner Rust-proof corset five 
main sales points were being em- 
ployed: style, fit, durability, com- 
fort and flexibility. Some one or 
more of these qualities were being 
used for the advertising dealers. 
The advertising manager pointed 
out that in some cases too much 
work was left to the retailer who 
was at one time buyer, proprietor, 
advertising manager and several 
other things. He said that this 
type of man always waited until 
his spare time to write the copy, 
that he never got any spare time, 
and so he never advertised. A 
complete advertising plan has been 
worked out for each type of 
dealer and for each section of the 
country. 

I was particularly interested in 
this sectional idea. There was a 
large map of the United States 
to show what kind of advertis- 
ing went to different cities. The 
Series A of complete retail ad- 
vertisements would, for example, 
go to Fortland, Ore. but would 
not go to a town thirty miles 
away. Yet Series B might be run- 
ning simultaneously in Boston, 
Mass., and in Portland, Ore. Each 
of the series was on some particu- 
lar feature of the five selling 
points used in the national cam- 
paign. 

BOISE CITY GETS A SPECIAL PLAN OF 
ITS OWN 


the advertising man- 

explaining the plan 
showing me how 
the  salesmen’s reports were 
tied up with the amount of 
dealer material each of them re- 
ceived, a visitor was announced. 
The advertising manager stopped 
telling me about his budget based 


, While 
ager was 
to me, and 
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on past performances, present con- 
ditions and the future outlook, and 
asked to have the visitor shown in. 
It proved to be Mrs. John H. 
Blank, owner and manager of the 
Bon Ton Ladies’ Shop, of Boise 
City, Idaho. She and the advertis- 
ing manager talked about general 
business conditions and quickly 
jumped to Boise City. 

“How do you like that retail 
advertising series we have been 
sending you recently, Mrs. Blank?” 
asked the advertising manager. It 
may be stated that when she was 
announced he had looked up her 
card, found out the kind of ma- 
terial that was being sent her, and 
in which class her establishment 
was listed. Mrs. Blank’s reply was 
rather startling. “We never use 
it,” said she. “Frankly, it’s terrible 
stuff for us. We're selling corsets 
out there because of the health 
angle. The advertising you're 
sending me is talking entirely 
about style. There is a doctor in 
our town who has been telling the 
young women who are athletically 
inclined that it will pay them to 
wear corsets and that the right 
kind of a corset is a mighty good 
thing for a growing girl. We 
heard about this, and we have been 
tying up our sales with the health 
angle, which you never touch on 
at all in your advertising. If you 
want us to use any of the adver- 
tising you are sending us, you have 
got to put in the health appeal. 

Here’s where I got my idea of 
an advertising manager that is not 
afraid to junk his system, when 
he gets a live tip about buying 
habits. He thanked Mrs. Blank 
and told her that from now on 
she would get the health angle 
played up strong. After she had 
left he told me that his system or 
any system was no good unless it 
could be junked at a moment’s 
notice when somebody who knew 
local conditions told what the real 
sales appeal was in his or her lo- 
cality. He takes two or three 
trips a year, calling upon retailers 
in various localities. The infor- 
mation gathered on these trips 
is the basis of his national and 
local intensified advertising cam- 
paign. Yet any advertising which 
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he had picked for dealers could be 
changed in a jiffy if the retailer 
knew, as he or she should know, 
more about local buying habits 
than the advertising department. 
“What is an advertising depart- 


ment,” asked this particular ad- 
vertising manager later on, “but a 
clearing house of ideas? If I 


wasn’t willing and able to change 
any system which I might have 
doped out, quickly, I wouldn’t be 
serving the retailers who handle 
our goods.” 

Later I talked to a prominent 
advertising agent and asked him 
how many manufacturers’ adver- 
tising departments he knew that 
really looked upon fhemselves as 
clearing houses of information for 
retail selling ideas. He was very 
familiar with eight big accounts 
and he told me that one of the 
eight came under this definition. 


HOW HUDSON HAS ACCOMPLISHED IT 


I told the agent what I had over- 
heard at the corset company and 
he told me of another example of 
what he considers a coming ten- 
dency. The local agent for the 
Hudson Motor Car Company 
handling the Hudson and Essex 
cars in talking with a friend of his 
decided that women didn’t care as 
much about rear axles, tensile 
strength of raw material, or three- 
point suspensions when they were 
buying a motor car as they did 
about some other qualities. Women 
were far more impressed with the 
conveniences and interior appoint- 
ments of the car and the type of 
people who rode in them than they 
were about mechanical details. An 
unusual half-page advertisement 
for the rotagravure sections of 
newspapers featuring an improved 
enclosed body for the Essex car 
was prepared as a result of this 
investigation. Hazel Dawn enter- 
ing her car which stood in front of 
the Plaza, Pauline Lord leaving 
her Essex Coach in front of a 
well-known millinery shop; Miss 
Louise Groody, star of “Good 
Morning Dearie” driving her Es- 
sex Coach on the way home 
“Fresh as a lark after a tour of 
calls and shops;” Eleanor Wood- 
ruff leaving Lucile Ltd., after the 
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Why theatre owners— more 
than anyone else —know best 
what the public wants in a 
modern motion picture house. 





Their job is knowing the public; they are 
in immediate personal touch. If their judg- 
ment is wrong, they lose at the box office—and 
lose quickly. 

If their judgment is right, they build addi- 
tional theatres and increase their profits. 


They must strive continually to give the 
best in pictures and the best in theatre con- 
struction, equipment and furnishings. They 
want the best in everything they require. 

When manufacturers establish favorable 
knowledge of their products with exhibitors, 
they have laid the foundation for sizable 
orders. 


EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 


417 South Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publishers 
Do EXHIBITORS know your products? 





















Our new book, 
Stepping Stones to 
Sales Success, 
deals with tested 
plans and proved 
methods of Direct 
Advertising. It 
will be sent gratis 
tointerested exec- 
utives. To others 
the price is $1.00 
per copy postpaid. 












551-B North Capitol Avenue 
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A FRANK TALK WITH 
SALES ~~ MANAGERS 


By I could just have one minute with that 


man; if I could only get started on my story, 
I'd sell him!”’ 


You have heard salesmen—your sa/esmen—make that 
very statement. You know that day after day your men 
are refused ‘‘the first sixty seconds” that may lead to 

sales success. You know that they make “ missionary 
calls”” with never a chance to state their mission; that 
they waste time idly cooling their heels in the outer 
office; that more often than not, they get no farther than 
the girl at the switchboard. 

Yes, you know these things. But what are you going 
to do? How are you going to mend matters? The 
decision is squarely up to you. Consider the cost of 
your antiquated methods. You aren’t properly cultivat- 
ing your opportunities to do business; you aren't making 
the most of your salesman’s time; you aren't giving him 
a fighting chance because he spends /ess than one-third 
of his day talking with prospects. 

You can’t do business this year under such a handicap. 
For other firms—your competitors —are finding better, 
less wasteful methods. They have quit making pavement 
pounders of high- “priced salesmen; they have eliminated 
costly calls on “cold” prospects. heir missionary 
work is done by mail at one hundredth the expense. 
The postman is their partner who stirs up interest, 
arouses desire, arranges d ments and cuts 
the cost-to-sell. 

“But how,” you ask, “can these time-and-money- 
saving methods be put to work in our business?” A 
natural question, surely. Our answer is that we have a 
wealth of definitely evccosshul experience to guide us in 

oa s ons for igns to open more 
doors . to ‘Give them — chances to sell; 
to r “the first sixty sec- 
onds” —and to ‘oumgiieh all this — @ lower cost per call. 


With any executive who has a sales manager's author- 
ity as well as his responsibility, we'll be glad to discuss 
details—by mail first, face-to-face later, when we both 
agree it’s worth our while. 
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purchase of a gown and just about 
to enter her Essex Coach, parked 
outside. 

The result of this new type of 
appeal was rather startling. It is 
understood that in the short period 
of a few weeks before Christmas, 
when this automobile advertising 
appeared, more than 200 cars were 
sold and a great multitude of new 
prospects discovered among the 
women who dropped in to inspect 
the car. The improved refinements 
as disclosed in the advertising had 
piqued their curiosity, and we have 
always been led to believe curiosity 
helps sell many things, especially 
to women. The increased sales for 
Essex cars at this one retail show- 
room proved rather conclusively 
that the retailer’s angle was a good 
one—that his actual contact on the 
sales floor had produced a valuable 
advertising slant. 

Here again was a case where 
the retailer, with his knowledge of 
his own customers, did a thing 
that was approved by the manu- 
facturer. The same type of copy 
was used in five other cities by 
retail distributors, after it had gone 
to the manufacturer’s advertising 
office and had been relayed from 
there to the other retailers. The 
manufacturer’s advertising depart- 
ment acted as a clearing house of 
ideas, for the benefit of retailers 
in various parts of the country. 


SOME STYLES WILL NOT BE 
GENERALLY APPROVED 


The vice-president of a large 
textile house told me that after a 
consultation with ten or twelve of 
his big retailers (bell-wethers in 
the retail trade, he called them), 
he absolutely changed his national 
advertising appeal. Up to that 
time he had been showing various 
types of women draped in the 
particular textile which he was 
selling. The big retailers who 
were in close personal touch with 
their buyers at the counter told 
him that their customers didn’t like 
it. When a woman in an inland 
town decided that she wanted to 
buy a satin dress, she had a mental 
picture of herself with skirts to the 
shoe tops and decorous lines else- 
where in what was to be her “best 
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dress.” When she looked in her 
favorite magazine and saw a bob- 
haired flapper wearing a certain 
make of satin, or observed a photo- 
graph of a motion picture actress 
displaying the same material, she 
was scared away. The goods took 
on a certain undesirable quality 
from their close association with 
types of people of whom she dis- 
approved and a sale was lost. Many 
of the retailers had actual ex- 
amples to quote, showing how Mrs. 
So-and-So had mentioned the tex- 
tile as being “all right for flap- 
pers but not exactly my style,” 
and how Mrs. Somebody Else had 
said that she didn’t think it was 
made for middle-aged respectable 
people. 

The vice-president was soon 
made to see that the national ad- 
vertising copy then running, which 
had looked fine in a New York 
office building, didn’t seem nearly 
so good in many of the stores 
where it was on sale. So he 
worked fast to change the copy ap- 
peal in the campaign. In a quick 
consultation with the agency han- 
dling the account it was decided to 
dispense at once with all figures of 
women no matter how beautiful. 
Sales increased, with the consum- 
ers’ objections overcome by the 
change in copy. 

Here is another actual example, 
taken from my own experience. 
Recently I visited the office of the 
assistant to the president of a na- 
tionally known automobile com- 
pany. Two dealers were in his 
office at the time. One was from 
Schenectady and one was from 
Baltimore. They had been to the 
factory to inspect a new model 
and the president’s assistant had 
asked them to stop in to look over 
the advertising. They liked it. 
They showed a surprising amount 
of knowledge about type, lavout 
and each had decided opinions 
upon the advantage of advancine 
one thought at a time in each 
piece of copy, and upon how to 
translate general magazine copy 
into local poster material. Each 
had his own ideas as to how he 
would tie up the general funda- 
mental appeal of the national 
copy with some local material for 
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his own local newspaper copy. 
But on one point the dealers dis- 
agreed with the company official. 

e had mentioned competitive 
copy and claims several times. 
One of the dealers said: “You 
seem to think our hardest com- 
petition is the Maxwell—it isn’t 
in my territory—it’s the Dodge.” 
The other dealer agreed that the 
Dodge was the real competitor and 
after they left, the assistant to the 
president said, “I think they’re 
right. I’m going to query our 
dealers by mail and find out if 
the condition is general. If they 
are right it means some changes 
in our system.” 

The maker of a nationally ad- 
vertised steamer and automobile 
rug discovered a few weeks ago 
that a few of his dealers in a cer- 
tain locality were selling a large 
number of rugs, considering the 
season. He sent a man to investi- 
-gate. The first dealer told him 
the story. One of his customers 
had seen a picture of Princess 
Mary in a certain type of cape, 
and being ingenious had discov- 
ered that the colors, shape and 
texture of the rug made ideal ma- 
terial. The fringe on the bottom 
was correct and with very little 
changes her rug became the new- 
est thing in capes. Her success 
led neighbors to the stores. The 
dealer had shown the manufac- 
turer a new use. Examples of 
this angle of the question are 
thick as daisies in a June field. 
Women making poppies out of 
red crepe paper to raise money 
for soldiers’ convalescent homes 
tell the dealer about it and build 
a Memorial Day use for a Christ- 
mas product—other women in a 
Massachusetts town find that 
lovely bags may be made of dif- 
ferent colored twine. A tew use 
is made for the manufacturer— 
that is, if he keeps in close touch 
with his dealer and doesn’t hesi- 
tate to change his sales or adver- 
tising system at. the dealer’s 
suggestion. 

The Knox Hat Company, it is 
understood, at a recent convention 
of dealers decided to form an ad- 
visory committee of its dealers to 
assist in formulating company 
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sales policies, and similar action 
has recently been taken by several 
other big manufacturers. The 
action is in line with the trend to 
recognize the dealer as a man 
who knows sales conditions and 
whose experience in the aggre- 
gate reflects the company’s na- 
tional sales problems. 

But in addition to the manufac- 
turer's angle the trend toward 
using the dealer for more than a 
mere outlet has a suggestion for 
the agency space buyer. When 
he buys newspaper space in a city 
for his customers he is buying 
merchandising possibilities. And 
in that endeavor he can secure a 
lot of helpful advice from the 
dealer—if he is not afraid to 
change his system. The excellent 
merchandising departments run 
by many big newspapers in close 
connection with the dealers of the 
city are examples of the trend. 
But in many cities where there is 
no newspaper with a merchandis- 
ing department the dealer can 
give the space buyer helpful ad- 
vice. And as more people adopt 
advertising systems which are 
elastic enough to be changed to 
fit local buying peculiarities we 
shall have better advertising 
efficiency. 

Samuel Reyburn, president - of 
the Associated Dry Goods Corpo- 
ration, and head of all the big 
stores run by it, emphasized the 
retailer’s right to be considered, 
in a talk before the New York 
Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. He 
pointed out that the advertising 
manager’s contact with the con- 
sumer was mental; the retailer’s 
contact was actual, across the 
counter. Co-operation between the 
mental and the physical contact is 
essential for best results. 

The advertising manager who 
considers his department as a 
clearing house of ideas in which 
any retailer’s, salesman’s, con- 
sumer’s or rank outsidér’s idea is 
as good as his own and as worthy 
of careful investigation’ is the 
man who is going to produce the 
close ,tie-up between sales and ad- 
vertising so essential to success in 
a highly competitive market. 
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It is a highly significant fact that during the year 192] 
the Boston Sunday Advertiser carried far more foodstuff 
advertising than any other Boston Sunday Newspaper. 

The readers of the Boston Sunday Advertiser, numbering 
more than 400,000 families or 1,200,000 individuals, prepare 
at least the huge total of 348,000,000 meals a year. 

This is one-fifth of the meals prepared in all the homes 
of New England. Think of the enormous amount of food- 
stuffs required to meet the demands of the readers of the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser alone! 

Therefore be sure and place the Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser first on your advertising lists for New England. 


Write our Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment for information regarding the Boston 
and New England territory—your request will 
not obligate you in any wey. 























82 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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That Post Card Is Coming Back 


You inclose a return post card in your direct-by-mail 
advertising to get returns. 

A colored card on a firm, strong stock is not easily 
mislaid. Its color is a reminder. It says, “Don’t forget 
to send me back.” 

For your circulars and mailings, Hammermill Cover 
offers you a choice of many colors arid an ideal printing 
surface. Let us send you samples of this stock in different 
colors. Address Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 






COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Dir ail Advertising 
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Ten Commandments of Selling 





Careful Analysis of Methods of Successful Salesmen Puts “Price” Last 
in the List of Arguments 


By Charles F. Abbott 


HY are some men able to 

a success of selling 

when others fail? Is it because of 
luck or because one proposition is 
easier to put over than another? 
Not at all. Men who make a 
success of selling are those who 


» do the work of selling in ac- 


cordance with certain laws, Those 
who fail, fail because they ignore 
these principles or attempt to suc- 
ceed by chance or by means of 
false or unsound methods. 

I stood in the store of a whole- 
sale merchant. A salesman ap- 
proached him and handed him 
his business card. He represented 
a nail manufacturer, The mer- 
chant looked at the card, said he 
was full up on nails, could not use 
any at any price, business was dull 
and prospects bad. However, how 
much were nails? 

The salesman answered prompt- 
ly and quoted his price and argued 
that it was a low price and that 
the nails were a good buy at the 
price, 

No. The merchant was not in- 
terested. The salesman walked 
out, 

Not long afterward, in that 
same store, I saw another sales- 
man approach the merchant. He 
had no business card. In lieu of 
a card he handed the merchant a 
few sample nails and almost his 
first word was about “profits in 
nails.” He told a story about ex- 
clusive quality of manufacture and 
service that was full of interest. 

The merchant asked the price. 
The salesman emphasized his 
firm’s reputation, its sound man- 
agement. He left price till last. 
The price, when he came to it, he 
proved to be right for the quality, 
service and value received. He got 
an order, 

There is a greater number of 
salesmen of mediocre ability in 
the country today than there ever 
has been before. No greater 


need exists in the world of busi- 
ness right now than the 

for better salesmen. Easy orders, 
good times, prosperity, sap the 
salesman’s strength, It is no dif- 
ferent in business than it is in 
the world of sport. The man who 
would qualify for a place on the 
team must be fit. To stay there 
and succeed he must observe the 
factors that lead to success— 
health, strength, skill, speed, 
gained through training and prac- 
tice. He who trusts to luck or 
his opponent’s negligence, fails. 

Inefficient salesmen rely upon 
price as their leading sales argu- 
ment. When price does not bring 
the order they try the second 
argument of the weak-kneed order 
seeker—a special concession, or 
its equivalent, a gratuity, to call 
it by no harsher name. 

When the price concession fails, 
recourse is next made to the in- 
fluence of some outsider with 
whom the prospect is acquainted, 
by means of a letter of recom- 
mendation or a personal word. 
When neither price concession nor 
outside influence avail him, the 
seller rests his case on personal 
acquaintance. His final argument 
is to play upon the prospect’s feel- 
ings by means of whining im- 
portunity or bullying insolence. 

Success in salesmanship is as 
determinable as the courses of the 
planets. Price is the very last 
argument used by the efficient 
salesman. It is of least consid- 
eration in a well-organized ap- 
proach. A salesman must acquire 
an impassive countenance like the 
practised poker player who can 
“fill” his hand without the flicker 
of an eyelash and then pass a 
bet. The salesman who can look 
into a buyer’s face and listen to 
an offer of a carload order at 
an extra discount and keep the 
hungry look out of his eyes is 
a candidate for high honors. So 
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is the sales manager who can turn 
a deaf ear to the frantic appeal 
that so often comes by phone 
or wire from some near-salesman 
in the field, “I can get an order 
for a carload at a cut in price. 
Please advise.” 

Outside influence, personal ac- 
quaintance;* the salesman’s per- 
sonality—where do these stand in 
the decalogue of successful sales- 
manship ? 

A roofing salesman made his 
first call in a certain town. He 
selected the dealer he wanted to 
handle his goods and went in to 
make a sale. 

“I want to talk to you about 
making money,” was his introduc- 
tion to the dealer, and he held up 
a ten-dollar bill. “How much is 
that ten dollars worth to you? If 
you found it out there on your 
sidewalk, it would’ be worth only 
ten dollars, and it might not even 
be worth that if the owner saw 
“you pick it up. But if you found 
it right here in your own store 
not once in your life but every 
few days, it would be worth many, 
many times ten dollars.” 

Opportunity to make money! 
Is there a business man who lives 
who will not listen to the call? 

“John Jones needs a new roof 
on his house or his factory. That 
order will amount to so much 
money. Your profit on that order 
is this much. I can show you how 
to get John Jones’s order, and 
Henry Smith’s, -and William 
Johnson’s and several others. Add 
those profits up. Is it worth 
having ?” 

Profits! What does a dealer 
think about more than he thinks 
about profit? 

“This roofing material will make 
John Jones happy, for look at the 
quality. No wonder it is so good, 


for this is the kind of stuff that- 


goes into it and this is the way 
it is made.” 

Quality ! 

“Herman Brown has a roof like 
this on his factory and here is 
what he says about it: ‘My roof 
is ten years old and just as good 
as ever.’” 

Service! 

Then the reputation of the prod- 
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act. Next the reputation of the 
company, its personnel, its man- 
agement, its stability. 

What more is needed? The 
personality of the salesman_speaks 
through his proposition. Does it 
happen that the salesman is per- 
sonally acquainted with the dealer? 
This ‘consideration foliows all the 
others. Is the dealer convinced 
but doubtful of his own judg- 
ment? Time then for calling in 
an outside opinion, like that of 
some other dealer who knows the 
proposition, to vouch for what 
the salesman says. Is_ price a 
stumbling block? Ii all nine argu- 
ments have failed, price, whether 
high or low, would make no dif- 
ference. 

There are ten commandments of 
successful selling, as I see it. Let 
me list them for the reader’s con- 
venience : 

1. Opportunity. A sale is an of- 
portunity for both buyer and 
seller to make money. 

2. Profit. This is the buyer’s 
first and biggest interest, profit 
through resale or profit from use. 

3. Quality. The product must 
have something distinctive and 
better about it to entitle it to con- 
sideration. 

4. Service. Intelligent service 
rendered customers, or perform- 
ance, or whatever the article will 
do or however it will serve the 
man who uses it. 

5: Prestige. Whatever of good- 
will has been earned by. the prod- 
uct and made a part of public 
opinion by advertising. 

6. Reputation. The company’s 
fair name and the good report of 
the men behind it. In a word, 
confidence. 

7. Personality. The salesman’s 
personal persuiasiveness or power 
over the buyer. 

8. Acquaintance. Thrown into 
the balance for good measure. 
Few sales are made better merely 
because buyer and seller are well 
known to each other. 

9. Influence. An outsider’s good 
word, a testimonial letter or a 
spoken word of endorsement. 

10. Price. A necessary concomi- 
tant of every sale. “Last in place 
in a well-prepared interview. 
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Puts Flesh and Blood into “Soulless 
Corporation” 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company Makes Itself a Personality by 
Advertising 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


WHEN you push the electric 
light button and: the cur- 
rent fails to respond what are 
your thoughts? If the gas fails 
to light when you turn the cock, 
what is the nature of your re- 
marks? Normally and naturally in 
such a self-respecting magazine as 
PrinTER’s INK is not. the place to 
make public the answers to those 
questions. 

But if you picture a red-blooded 
man at the top of a thirty-foot 
pole, covered with snow and ice, 
fighting a zero, mountain gale and 
literally ‘hugging an icicle” to re- 
pair the power line so that dead 
wires may speedily be charged 
and the current once more 
brought into service at the touch 
of‘ your fingertip, there will be 
less resentment in your system if 
the current temporarily fails to 
respond to your touch. 

That is the picture the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco, hopes'to place in the minds 
of its’ patrons by a series of adver- 
tisements that is appearing in 350 
newspapers, which ‘cover its ter- 
ritory. The man hugging the 
icicle is an example of the way in 
which the company wants to vis- 
ualize itself to its patrons. It 
does not want to bulk in the im- 
agination of customers as an un- 
seen power which squeezes the 
utmost out of people and gives 
the smallest amount in return. It 
wants the name, “Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company,” to mean an 
army of 8,000 men and women 
who are organized to do somc- 
thing for subscribers in the best 
possible way they are able to do 
it. 

Its men and women are con- 
stantly on duty twenty-four hours 
a day and seven days a week. If 
the service falls below par or is 
temporarily interrupted, it is be- 
cause of the impossibility of some 
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of these men and women to pre- 
vent accidents in factories, in 
power-houses, in maintaining pipe 
lines and wire conduits, or in the 
multifarious other operations nec- 
essary to provide a constant flow 
of gas and electricity. 

In order further to humanize 
the company in the minds of its 
patrons two fifty-inch advertise- 
ments were used, one to explain 
that “Col. Good and neighbors 
own this Big Company” and the 
other to explain that “Old School- 
mates and Friends operate the 
P. G. and E.” The former ex- 
plains in detail that the $188,639,- 

stock of the company is 
owned by 50,000 people, “mostly 
Californians.” “This informa- 
tion,” one paragraph states, “may 
astonish some who have imagined 
that public utility concerns were 
owned by caged-in, austere looking 
plutocrats.” 

The other fifty inches of space 
are used to explain that the offi- 
cers and managers of the com- 
pany are boys and girls who have 
grown up as schoolmates of some 
of the 600,000 patrons of the com- 
pany. The final paragraph states: 
“When one stops to think about 
it—that flesh-and-blood people are 
working for you, and sharing the 
same human thoughts and aspira- 
tions with you—a public utility 
concern doesn’t seem so cold and 
unfeeling, does it?” 

Investigation of several com- 
plaints in smaller towns revealed 
the astonishing fact that the P. G. 
and E. was regarded asa local in- 
stitution, and as such, patrons 
saw no connection between dis- 
tant storms and disturbances of 
flood or earthquake far removed 
from their homes, and their gas 
and electric supply. To correct 
this erroneous impression another 
fifty-inch advertisement explained 
in allegory the activities of the 
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company. The headline ran: “The 
Mightiest Servant in California.” 
The copy read: 


Picture in your mind a strong, tire- 
less servant—one ever alert—one t 
constantly serves, day and night, over 
1,700,000 people. 

Think of a servant so domesticated 
that it warms, lights, and makes com- 


come in maintaining 
ly reduced during the past twenty-five yeare. 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Ga 


“PACIFIC SERVICE” 


COMPANY INJECTS ITS HUMAN SIDE INTO THE 


ADVERTISING PICTURE 


fortable the homes of the land—so 
vigorously powerful that it whirls the 
massive wheels of factories and hauls 
trains at breakneck speed. 

_ The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
is such a servant. It serves, with equal 
fidelity, the poor and the rich. Its ser- 
vice lightens the burden of housewives. 
It enables the farmers to take advantage 
of labor- and time-saving devices, In- 
dustries rely upon it for power, light, 
and fuel. 


All the advertisements are illus- 
trated, and the smaller displays of 
six-inch: double column carry 
heavy borders and black signa- 
tures which give them striking 
attention value. In the smaller 
space just one idea is presented, 
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and that briefly. One of these 
shows a close-up of the control 
switch that regulates the cur- 
rent for an electrical kitchen 
range and reads: “In order that 
our customers may have heat the 
instant they turn the switch, 32 
huge power plants are operated 

night and day.” That 

is the whole mes- 


sage. 

Another 12-inch ad- 
vertisement of the 
series shows an illus- 
tration of a coffee-pot 
over the gas flame, 
with the simple mes- 
sage:, “Back of the 
burners over which 
our customers pre- 
pare their food are 
20 P. G. and E. gas 
plants with a capacity 
of ,806,000 cubic 
feet daily. Cook with 
gas.” 


Keeping customers 
sold on the service or 
merchandise one has 
to deliver is a busi- 
ness policy that has 
been well understood 
by advertising manu- 
facturers and adver- 
tising retailers for a 
long time. For it is 
only by keeping cus- 
tomers satisfied that 
the rich harvest of 
advertising can 
converted into busi- 
ness building good- 
will. So both manu- 
facturers and retailers 
long ago inaugurated 
the policy of money 
back with a smile. With public 
service corporations that enjoy 
monopolies, more or less com- 
plete, that lesson has not yet 
been fully learned. It takes a 
long time to break a sixty-year- 
old habit of telling complaining 
customers where they can go—in 
three words. 

But hostile legislation and ham- 
pering regulations of various 
commissions have taught all but 
the densest executives of public 
service corporations that it is 
more satisfactory to sell its ser- 
vice to patrons than to be com- 
pelled to make costly concessions. 
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Simple as 1, 2, 3 


It’s easy to reach the representative 
market in Ohio. The Select List 


offers it to you on a silver platter. 


The Select List is made up of the best 
papers in fifty Ohio small cities. You 
can buy space in the whole group or 
any part of it with a single effort. 


And you will be satisfied that there 
is no better advertising buy possible 
with the money you are spending. 


Intimate Circulation 


A Select List Paper is the 
hub around which its 
community revolves. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E; Ward 
Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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The bogey of a campaign for 
public ownership always sits in 
the ante-room of the executive 
offices of public service corpora- 
tions. And unless customers are 
well sold on service any aspiring 
politician can inflame that bogey 
to the most annoying activity. 
That danger is small, however, 
when patrons generally. under- 
stand that its great servant is 
honestly striving to do the best it 
can. 

Then, to most people, there is 
an immense amount of satisfac- 
tion in doing business’ with 
pleased customers. And even for 
the monopoly, the pleased cus- 
tomer is the profitable customer. 
The Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company believes that the small 
cost of selling itself and its ser- 
vice to customers makes business 
relations pleasant and profitable 
and furthermore provides an in- 
surance for the continuation of 
those two desirable conditions. 





This Slogan Used Fifteen 
Years Ago 


Tue Mertz AGEeNncy 


Cuicaco, March 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
In reference to the ca tion, “Per- 
fectly Simple—Simply Perfect,” about 
which there was an inquiry in your 


issue of March 9. 

In June, 1907, I went to Ontario, Ce. 
to take charge of advertising and sales 
work for the Pacific Electric Heating 
Co., afterward known as the Hotpoint 


Co. 

They had so far produced two pieces 
of printed matter, one of which was a 
small letter-stuffer and the caption of it 
= “Perfectly Simple—Simply Per- 
ect.” 

Below this caption there was a crude 
cut of a Hotpoint Electric Iron for 
laundry use-with descriptive matter. 

don’t know who the author of it 
it was E, 


was, but believe that 
Richardson, who was the inventor of 
the iron, 


Tue Mertz Acency, 
L. H. Mertz. 





Places Battery Account with 
Harry C. Maley 


sae Harsha Battery Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of starting and 
lighting batteries, has placed its adver- 


tising account with arry. Maley 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
The company’s plans call for a direct- 


to-the-consumer campaign to be followed 
with national advertising as distribution 
is obtained. 
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- Hunt-Luce Agency. 
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Why “The Flavor Lasts” 


“This week,” says “The Viking Ship,” 
published by Stavrum & Shafer, Chi- 
cago, “the shareholders of the William 
Wrigley company will receive a stock 
dividend totaling $5,000,000, or one 
share for every ten held. 

“Thirty years ago the total assets of 
WwW illiam Wrigley were $ 

“Today his factories in Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Toronto, and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, are turning out 10,000,000,000 
sticks of m a year. 

“The four plants produce enough 
gm every day to reach from New 

ork to Denver if the sticks were laid 
end to en 

“Outside of having a good oreguct 
selling at a reasonable price, Mr. Wrig 


ley attributes his remarkable success 
almost entirely to advertising. 
“During the panic of 1907, when 


business was flat upon its back, he de 
cided that- this was the psychological 
time for more suvertisiny. He spent 
— million dollars in a nation-wide 


campeign. 
ince then he has spent more than 


twent million dollars for advertising. 
here others have appropriated 
thousands, Wrigley has appropriated 


When others cut down their 


millions, 
he doubled 


advertising appropriation, 


is 

“The larger his business grew the 
more necessary he thought it was to 
tell the world about it. 

“That graceful white tower at the 
ateway of €hicago’s loop, the Wrigley 
uilding, is a monument to this suc- 
cessful man’s faith in the power of 
advertising. 

“It should be a constant reminder to 
those who are tempted to cut down 
their advertising appropriations because 
of ‘hard times.’ ” 





New Accounts for Hunt-Luce 
Agency 

The account of the John H. Steven 
son Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
been secured by the Hunt-Luce Adver- 
tising Agency, Boston, Mass. A mail- 
order campaign is being conducted in 
national women’s magazines and farm 
papers for Tecla muslin underwear, 
“direct from maker to user.” 

This agency is also placing copy for 
the Consolidated Electric Lamp Com- 
pany, Danvers, Mass., in a list of trade 
publications, The Parkman Manufac- 
turing Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
gecee the edveniaing of the Worcester 

lount Door Check in the hands of the 
Trade papers are 
being used. 


Washington Service Adds 
to Staff 


G. L. Williams and Norman Kal have 
joined the staff of the our. Aqzertign 
ureau, Washington, D. Wit 
liams has been with By “saieiiediae 
Star for twelve years and Mr. Kal with 
the Washington Post. The Rochon- 
Hoovers, artists, formerly of New York, 
have joined the Star art department. 
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TrueStory’s Circulation 
at a glance 
Guarantee - -- - - 250,000 


Distribution, Decem- 


. ber, 1921, issue - - 300,000 . 
Net paid, December, 


| 1921, issue - - - 256,000 
) Distribution, May, 
| 1922, issue - - - 425,000 


Estimated Net paid, 
May, 1922, issue - 375,000 


Delivering in excess of 


Guarantee - Over 125,000 


NOW “THE LOWEST RATE PER PAGE PER THOUSAND 
OF ANY GENERAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED” 


Members A. B. C. 


For further information write 


Iz ue Story 
C/mericas fastest growing cites gm 
pgm row ork 
H.A Wise 


CWestern Of Fice-. igo do) B Chicago 
. rfl ige-Foohiet Gas Bid 9 
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A Trifling Difference 
of Only 
3,155,594 Dollars 


We have repeatedly said that 
Canadians are “‘traders’’—will- 
ing and anxious to do business— 
to buy and sell—to barter those 
things they have in excess for 
those things they have not— 
but need! Now to prove this— 





for the year ending 
January 31, 1922, the 
difference between 
Canadian imports 


and exports was only 
$3,155,594. 

Total Export Trade - - $781,858,107 

Total Import Trade - - 778,702,513 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
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Have You Something to 
Sell the Canadian People? 


Have They Something You 
Want to Buy? 


The daily newspapers 
listed below consti- 
tute the national 
(and local) advertis- 
ing media of Canada. 
Write these papers— 
or ask your agency 
—10% of your appro- 
priation will give you 
an adequate Can- 
adian advertising 











. 
campaign. 
Popu- Pop 
Place lation Paper Place la thon Paper 
Charlottetown, St. Catharines, Ont. 19,860 E. Standard 
P. E. 12,000 M. Guardian Winnipeg, Man. 196,947 M. &E. Free 
St. John, N. B. 64,305 M. & E. Tele- Press 
Montreal graph & Times . Se 
P. Q. 801,216 M. Gazette Regina, Sask, 42,000 M. Leader & 
E.LaPatrie (French) B. Post 


E.LaPresse(French) Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364 M. & E. Phoenix 
Quebec, P Q. 116,850 E. Le Solei) (French) & Star 


E. Telegraph Calgary, Alta. 75,000 E. Heraid 

Kingston, Ont. 23,700 E. Whig Edmonton. Alta. 65,000 EE. Journal 
London, Ont. 50,000 z- . £B. songen Victoria, B. C. 60,000 -¥ Colonist 

Press E. Times 


OF CANADA 


General Advertising Agents, Toronto and Montreal 
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“Giant Ads” Bridge the Gap 


The Chasm of Forgetfulness lies between the 
reading of your advertisements in the magazines 
or newspapers and the point of sale. ‘Giant Ads”’ 
displayed in dealers’ windows are the most success- 
ful bridge ever devised for closing this sales gap. 
They immediately revive and stimulate the desire 
to own which your general publicity created. 


“Giant Ads” 


are magnified reproductions of your advertising text, illustration | 
and display multiplied in attractiveness and selling power. 


“GIANT ADS” accurately reproduce in detail all the punch 
of the original in one or more colors—made any size up to 
38” x 50”. Their cost is nominal. Our service is rapid. Write 
for our rate card and samples of “Giant Ads” we have produced 
for leading advertisers. 


We also make REPRO-PRINTS (facsimiles, enlargements or 
reductions) of practically anything drawn, written, printed or 
photographed ; testimonial letters, forms, charts, maps, engineer- 
ing drawings, legal exhibits, code books, newspaper or magazine 
clippings, price lists, catalogs—short or long runs—5S0 copies 
or 50,000 or more. Write for our booklet describing our ve 
REPRO-PRINTS. R 











Our equipment for producing broadsides and other large M 
sheets is second to none. Ce 
co 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. ing 

117 East 24th Street New York City : 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, .9677, 9124, 10258 te 
Pittsburgh Office: 703 Century Bldg.; Phone Smithfield 1482 clo 
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Labor Unions Bid for Public Con- 
fidence through Advertising 


Building Trades Unions in Indianapolis Explain Reasons for Existence 


NDIANAPOLIS has witnessed 
an unusual experiment in ad- 
vertising during the past winter. 
It has seen a group of unions in 
the building trades, organized in 
one body under the name of 


siderable investment in advertis- 
ing space in three Indianapolis 
newspapers, for a group of men 
unaccustomed to advertising. Fif- 
teen union organizations of the 
building industry having a mem- 
bership of 2,500 were 








The Marion County Buil 


spectfully solicits the ever. 
Construction Buyer. 
Now that the fun m'over, let’s go! 


and kward, or short—and wa! 
| always 
| for inspection—for study—for sale. 


i] 

| —— 
tation at the high-water mar! 
\ 


employment. 
\ achievements. 
| We can do it— 


32 on oll wp our chrome. 
] If we go to work to 


you 





ing Trades ag on the 
i f the upward tint of the New Year, re- 
~~~ $ closer co-operation of Mr. 


forward— 
|| there A bound to be some building business—there 


Re less of whéther the winter is long—and cold— 
rm—and 


A gift that never wears out—the ‘workmanship’of our 


We offer our goods with a feeling of confidence—as 
well as a broad and liberal guarantee of expert work- 


We expend every effort o Sap our hard-won repu- 


| een RENE cae eaeate te eae SED o guar of ened 


If we keep our wins | me akill lubricated with progress. 
Aad co-operate ifishly. 


in complete accord on 


EFFECTIVE AT ONCE | ih, c2mpsen. (Fact 


unions contributed 
specifically for the 
campaign by paying a 
special assessment for 
advertising. 

These labor unions 
had decided upon ad- 
vertising as the means 


In "the 2 white light of publicity we offer our wares— whereby they could 


openly answer advo- 
cates of the “open 


members. . 
Insure your building by having union workmen do shop” or “American 
the were. Plan.” They felt that 


in advertising that 
would tell why the 
unions existed and of 


Every available means will be employed—every ad- the relationship of 
vantage utilized by our members—to merit their ~ A. 


their unions with the 
architects and the 
building contractors, 
the public would 
} listen as_ impartial 
judge and would de- 


| ean Marion ng a Building. ‘Trades Council impresses upon ide 4 > 
~ fo. one cide that the unions 
ability of — AR the best class of work possible. were of value to the 
WHAT OUR UNIONS DO FOR MEMBERS buyer of their ser- 

They train apprentices to become skilled mechanics, secure for ad 


nuated  epennee 
Chrieth anity. 


tbe Canes States, was ever the object of chari 


| 41 WEST PEARL STREET 





eased, affo: care and provide 
for their widows and eee and give relief or pensions to su: 
these things are the very essence ot 


fon member, whether In Indianapolis or aed other city in 
ty. 


Marion County Building Trades Council 


BERT ROBINSON, Secretary. ROBERT C. FOX, President. } copy 


ing w whenever possible, shorten the hours of toll, i} p 
—-¥ jaaktary ‘Sorking conditions, care for their sick and dis- vices. In order to 
jece: mem 


prevent overstate- 
ments in their adver- 
tising it was voted 
that they would sub- 
mit every piece of 
to representa- 
tives of architects and 











THE MESSAGE IS CONSIDERED TO BE OF GREATER IMPOR- 
TANCE THAN THE LAYOUT IN THE UNIONS’ ADVERTISING 


Marion County Building Trades 
Council, make a bid for public 
confidence by means of advertis- 
ing. 

Their campaign, which had been 
running since the beginning of 
winter and which ended with the 
close of winter, represents a con- 


building contractors. 

In one of the 
advertisements the 
unions explained the campaign in 
these words: 

“Our purpose in advertising is 
to acquaint the people of Indian- 
apolis and Marion County with 
the construction otuacath the 
goods and services rendered by 
our members of the various crafts 
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in the building industry, and point 
out helpfulness in constructing a 
home or other building. We 
stressed the human factor of the 
building industry, the expertness 
and dependability of our skilled 
membership. 

“*Tis foolish to lay out money 
ina ven of repentance—that 
is the thought back of our per- 
sistence in these advertisements in 
selling to you our craftsmanship 

uality. 

“Twenty years of beforehand- 
ness enables us to sum up, in a 
word, the basic principle underly- 
ing the successful position of the 
Marion County Building Trades 
Council. 

“That one word is ‘integrity’; 
integrity in dealing with the con- 
struction purchaser and our em- 
ployers. Through adherence to 
this precept has been realized the 
crowning reward — unquestioned 
public confidence. 

- “Want of care does more dam- 
age than want of knowledge. The 
buildings erected by our members 
speak for themselves. 

stands as a monument to the char- 
acter of the work performed. It 
is just as important what you get 
for your money as the price you 
pay. Specify our members. They 
are a continual profit and satis- 
faction to the construction pur- 
chaser. 

“The success of our past per- 
formance is our guarantee for the 
future.” 

Other advertisements took up 
pride in job; interest in the com- 
munity’s well-being; the archi- 
tects’, contractors’ and artisans’ 
status in a building operation ; and 
the wide reaction on the personal 
fortune of countless persons that 
stimulation of the building indus- 
try would bring. Several pieces 
of selling copy on winter building 
and repairing were also included 
in the campaign. The manner in 
which they brought this thought 
to the public is illustrated by the 
following part of one advertise- 


ment: 

“The will to work and the 
power to achieve are character- 
istic of the spirit and training of 
the members of the Marion 
County Building Trades Council. 
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With this great heritage, the peo- 
ple of Solleenbetio and Marion 
County should not be content to 
either tolerate or condone a con- 
dition whereby numbers of our 
skilled mechanics are unemployed. 

“By remodeling during the win- 
ter, other months may be utilized 
for new _ construction, which 
promises to be heavy in 1922. 

“Considering all branches of 
the construction industry, more 
than 1,000 artisans could be em- 
ployed if construction were re- 
sumed and necessary repairs, etc., 
made. 

“The employment you cause 
will extend from this 7 to the 
far distant mills, mines, factories, 
forests—helping all. 

“This can be done without re- 
gard to inclement or cold weather, 
which even here sometimes pre- 
vents outdoor work. 

“To have skilled mechanics in 
semi-idleness is a condition un- 
worthy of the common sense of 
Indianapolis people.” 


A COURSE IN TRADE UNIONISM 


Practically every advertisement 
carried an explanation of the 
union in the same words in a box 
arrangement so that it could be 
given consideration apart from 
the main message of the adver- 
tisement. This explanation, al- 
ways appearing under the head 
“What our Unions do for Mem- 
bers”, read: 

“They train apprentices to be- 
come skilled mechanics, secure for 
them a saving wage whenever 
possible, shorten the hours of 
toil, procure sanitary working con- 
ditions, care for their sick and 
diseased, afford proper burial for 
deceased members, care and pro- 
vide for their widows and or- 
phans and give relief or pensions 
to superannuated craftsmen. All 


- of these things are the very es- 


sence of Christianity. 

“No union member, whether in 
Indianapolis or any other city in 
the United States, was ever the 
object of charity.” 

The few advertisements that did 
not carry the foregoing explana- 
tion, carried an explanation writ- 
ten in another form, but designed 
to attract membership to the 
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Noother publication, or combination of 
publications, covers this entire market. 


No other publication has a stronger 
editorial following among bank officers. 


No other bank publication has so low an 
advertising rate per page per thousand. 


That is why the Burroughs Clearing 
House “‘pays out’’ so consistently for 
advertisers. 


he Burrou >. 


Clearing House 


The Burroughs Clearing House, be- BUSINESS parallels this with its 
cause of its distinctive service to 160,000 circulation among executives 
banks has made 52,000 friends of in manufacturing, wholesale, retail 
its 52,000 readers. and general lines. 


Che Burroughs Publications 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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union. This bid for membership, 
headed “Why Not Be With Us?” 
was written as follows: 

“Mr. Skilled Nonunionist in the 
building crafts, your condition 
now, and in the future, is your 
most important consideration. 
Why not join the union of your 
craft in the building industry? 
The significance of relationship of 
this kind is extremely important, 
and gives you a splendid oppor- 
tunity to make a permanent con- 
nection with the skilled building 
crafts workmen of Indianapolis 
and Marion County. Don’t shirk 
longer the moral obligation to do 
all you can to uphold the dignity 
of your occupation—to elevate 
the standard of your living and 
that of your family. 

“If you want to take part in 
determining the wages and condi- 
tions under which you work and 
live; if you want to help yourself ; 
if you want to help. your fellow- 
workers, join the union of your 
trade. Organization brings edu- 
cation. You will know more, you 
will. get more, you will accom- 
plish more for yourself, for your 
calling, and for all concerned. 
United effort, all hands pulling to- 
gether, brings results. Do you 
want to better yourself?” 

The campaign is said to have 
engendered public confidence in 
the unions and that confidence has 
been reflected in a better relation- 
ship that has come to mark the 
dealings of the labor unions with 
architects and building contrac- 
tors. In fact the advertising has 
brought the labor unions, archi- 
tects and contractors to such a 
position that all parties are will- 
ing to enter into an agreement 
which bars strikes, lockouts or 
cessation of work for any cause. 


C. Alan Walker Goes to 
Los Angeles 


C. Alan Walker, for the last three 
years advertising manager for Kahn 
Brothers Corporation of Oakland, Cal., 
has become associated with the Smith 
Booth-Usher Company, machinery and 
supply concern of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, as director of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. He will make 
his headquarters in Los Angeles. At 
one time Mr. Walker was associated 
with the Cordell & Walker advertising 
agency of Oakland. 
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“Route All Onions to Pitts- 
burgh” 


In an effort to make Pittsburgh a 
centralized market for Texas onions in 
the North, fifteen large produce houses, 
of that city or represented in that city, 
have put on a campaign, including ad- 
vertising. These houses went to 
Southwestern carriers, also to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and arranged, 
as they state in advertising, for a fast 
freight service “that will insure the 
best possible schedule being main- 
tained.” . 

Having made these arrangements, 
they began to advertise to Texas onion 
shippers, using produce business papers, 
advising the latter to “route all onions 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., via St. Louis—Care 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
for Baltimore & Ohio Produce Yards 
Delivery.” Shippers were also advised 
to use Pittsburgh for Fastern divisions, 
with the statement that through rates 
were protected to all points covered by 
the tariff. 

Quick time in getting into Northern 
markets is a big consideration with 
Texas onion shippers, as the best 
prices are usually the earliest, declining 
as the supply increases. 

he advertising has been signed by 
the names of fifteen houses, described 
as, “leading receivers of produce at 
Pittsburgh.” 


> = 1 
Merchandise Fair for the U. S. 
Col. Michael Friedsam, president of 
B. Altman & Co., New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the _ general 
executive committee for the National 
Merchandise Fair, to be held in Au- 
gust, under the auspices of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
fair will be held either in Chicago or 
New York. The object will be to as- 
semble related lines for the convenience 
of buyers. As many lines of merchan 
dise_as ordinarily are bought by the 
retail trade in midsummer will be ex 
hibited. It is also expected that sev- 
eral style shows will be staged. 

Col. Friedsam pointed out another 
important feature that is to be devel- 
oped. “It is the plan of the associa- 
tion,” he said, “to hold a_ series of 
meetings during the time of the Fair 
in which business problems having to 
do with merchandise and merchandise 
methods will be discussed by the best 
informed men in the business world 
These meetings will be arranged for the 
convenience of the buyers. They will be 
held for an hour or two a , at a 
time which will not prevent buyers 
spending their time in the inspection 
of merchandise lines.” 


si 

Has George K. Culp Account 

The advertising account of George K 
Culp, Inc., Culp Plan Associated Stores, 
headquarters in New York, has been 
obtained by Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, 
Inc., New York. A national advertising 
campai for the purpose of explaining 
the Culp Plan Associated Stores to th- 
public is contemplated. Trade publica- 
tions are being used at present. 
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The Economust Group 


calls the attention of Agency Executives to the 
development of a new Economist Division 
organized to care for the increasing amount of 
confidential work between the Economist Group 
and Advertising Agencies to be known as 


The -Agency Relations 
‘Department 


This department will be under the direction ot 
Mr. Leon Allen, one of our men with wide 
training in the department and general store field 
and the relations which exist between producer 
and distributor. 


Through it we intend that the great amount of 
trade information possessed by this institution 
shall be made available to Account Executives 
preparing campaigns and they in turn protected 
by having all requests for information held strictly 
confidential, 


Full details concerning the work of this division 
will be gladly furnished to the staff members of 
interested agencies. Address Mr. Leon Allen. 


The Economist Group 
239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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Thriftville, Michigan, Has} F 
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It takes eighteen newspapers to serve this prosperous... + 
city of Thriftville—and the eighteen are membemf jenciy, 
of the 
In the 
nknow; 


Michigan League of Home Dailies 


heir lo 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 

Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Star-Sun nd adve 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 

Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press If you 
Coldwater Daily Reporter South Haven Tribune rill be ; 
Dowagiac Daily News. Sturgis Daily Journal 7 
Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 


Manistee News Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 





MICHIGAN FACTS—Michigan leads all the other 
states in cigar manufacturing. w York | 
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last Population of 150,000 


Did you ever hear of Thriftville, Michigan? It is 
not in the postoffice guide, but it exists. 


Thriftville is the aggregate of eighteen small cities 
of Michigan, cities unique in the United States as 
being unusually prosperous, unusually eager to buy 
nationally advertised goods, unusually served by 
exclusive home dailies. 


a 


e 


Thriftville has millions in the banks and spends 
more millions a year on luxuries and necessities. It 
hears of them through its home dailies. 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


omprises eighteen afternoon newspapers published in the eighteen 





tI 


7 


Opis i) 


rve Thriftville well. No single city of equal population is so 
intensively covered by local papers as this aggregate city. 


In the evening, in Thriftville, the people settle down to a leisure 
nknown in bigger cities. They have time, and they use it, to read 
heir local papers from end to end—news, editorials, miscellany, 
nd advertisements. 


If your advertisement is there, it will be read. If it is good, it 
vill be acted upon. The people of Thriftville buy till it hurts. 


» H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


w York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - = R. R. MULLIGAN 


ities that go to make up Thriftville. It-takes eighteen papers to . 
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Deep Stuff 


Now just why do people buy Old Hampshire 
Bond? 

Says A: “To impress the man to whom, 
you’re writing. To make him think you’re 
as good, and your goods are as good, as the 
paper you write on.” 

But says B: “Not so. People who buy 
Old Hampshire Bond aren’t that sort of “Atay OB 
folks. They don’t consciously care a hang ; 
about impressions—they just naturally want the 
best. They aren’t always thinking about knocking 
somebody’s eye out. They buy fine things because 
the things are fine.” 

A: “All wrong, old man. Scenery counts like the 
dickens in getting business. Act the part and you'll 
land the orders.” 

B: “Some orders, perhaps—but you’ll never sell 
my crowd anything by telling them they ought to 
wear good clothes, or shave every day, or use Old 
Hampshire Bond just because it pays.” 

Now, this is getting pretty deep. We lean toward 
B’s point of view, we confess—but perhaps that’s 

because B flatters our vanity. 


What do you think? 


For the best ten answers on each side 
before May 20, 1922, we will present a 
$10.00 box of Old Hampshire Bond semi- 
business stationery, with envelopes to 

’ match, neatly engraved with your name and 
your home or business address. 


To every one who writes us a letter on this sub- 
ject, no matter whether it wins a prise or not, we 
will send a sample packet of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Glo Hampshire oud 











Breaking into Advertising—How 
Others Did It 


Three Agency Heads Tell of the Paths They Followed 
By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


A FEW years ago there was 
. 4 gathered in one of the New 
ork restaurants a group of ad- 
ertising men that the newspapers 
vould probably characterize by the 
djective “leading”; that is, each 
as an advertising agent, the head 

f an agency, and they -were 
gencies that handled large vol- 
mes of advertising for well- 
nown national advertisers. The 
group was fairly typical of the 
est that field of work offered at 
the time. 

After dinner one of the group 
expressed curiosity about the proc- 
ess by which each had gotten into 
this line of work, or, as he put it, 
how they happened to “break into 
the advertising business.” This 
started autobiographical reminis- 
censes. It was apparent before 
the talk was over that no two 
men had followed the same course. 
The one thing they had in com- 
mon was their present work, but 
each had arrived there by steps 
that could not have been more ‘di- 
vergent if each was now following 
a different profession. 

One began life as a_ freight 
clerk. He did the usual things 
that are done in freight offices, 
varied occasionally by a night ride 
on a tug down the bay to look 
ior lost freight-cars loaded with 
consignments for customers who 
vere kicking about non-delivery. 
Neither the work nor the prospects 
satished him. He realized that 
the best he could do _ under 
the most favorable circumstances 
vould be to fill some day the 
shoes of his chief, and that did 
not look to him even then as 

particularly glorious prospect. 
Having made up his mind to get 
nto some other line, he took a day 
ff and made the rounds of the 


* 


Reprinted with permission of Charles 
scribner’s Sons from “The Advertising 
\lan,” in their Vocational Series. 


publishing houses, hoping for a 
place on a magazine. The pub- 
lishers were nearly all friendly. 
Only two of them treated him 
with rudeness, and it is interest- 
ing, if not pertinent, that later 
one of those two applied to him 
on a similar errand—that is, look- 
ing for a job. 

Although it seemed at first as if 
some promising openings would 
come of these calls, what he 
finally did was to take a letter 
of introduction from one of the 
publishers to a friend who con- 
ducted an advertising agency. The 
advertising agent put him in 
charge of a small branch office in 
a neighboring city. His work was 
to call on manufacturers and per- 
suade them to advertise, and in 
this work the freight clerk showed 
surprising ingenuity. He obtained 
an order from a tool-maker, for 
instance. The new client could 
not give him q single argument 
upon which to base copy. Nothing 
daunted, the young solicitor asked 
permission to walk through the 
plant and talk with the men in 
the shops. He thus collected ma- 
terial for one of the most inter- 
esting letters an advertising man 
had yet written, full of pic- 
turesque but tangible facts about 
this man’s tools. For instance, all 
the hammers were tested for bal- 
ance by standing them on their 
noses, so that they would feel 
right to the hand, and strike the 
hardest blow with the least effort. 
All the second-growth hickory for 
the handles was raised by ‘the 
martufacturer. Eighty-seven car- 
loads of picks and shovels had 
been supplied for the Siberian 
Railroad. -Such human-interest 
stories were new then in adver- 
tising. 

It was not long before the 
transformed freight clerk was 
called to the home office to take 
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entire charge of the business- 
getting department. There he be- 
came acquainted with a fellow em- 
ployee of similar tastes and ideals, 
The two worked side by side for 
three years. The agency where they 
worked was the first of the new 
run of agencies—service agencies 
they were called. When these 
two young men had gotten the 
idea they took that idea and built 
up around it an agency which for 
a long time was the pattern for 
many that came later. 

Quite different was the experi- 
ence of the man associated with 
him in this venture. He was a 
product of the small town. A 
knowledge of printing and some 
ability at writing led him to the 
local newspaper office. He did a 
little type setting and a little re- 
porting, and he earned a little— 
very little—money. He borrowed 
one hundred dollars from his long- 
suffering father and went to New 
York, where he landed with 
fourteen dollars, no job, no pros- 
pects, and only a_ superficial 
knowledge of printing. A cotton 
broker bought a small print shop 
and set him to work printing a 
daily cotton letter. This did not 
last. For two years he tried vari- 
ous things and failed at them all. 
He wrote ads for an old-time ad- 
vertising agency, circulars for a 
soap factory, and four-line verses 
for the personal intelligence col- 
umn of the New York Herald, at 
a dollar a verse. In between he 
worked in various printing offices 
for short times. He edited a trade 
paper devoted to the butcher busi- 
ness, though he had almost for- 
gotten how a beefsteak tasted. 

Finally, he swallowed his pride, 
not having much else to swallow, 
and went out home to the little 
town and to his old job on the 
country newspaper. There he ap- 
plied some of the things he had 
learned about this new art of ad- 
vertising. A manufacturer offered 
a prize for an advertisement. He 
wrote one, set it in type, and won 
the prize in a field of some 
eighteen hundred. A department 
store in a nearby town heard of 
the prodigy, and being in need of 
someone to take charge of buying 
wrapping paper and _ stationery, 
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and incidentally writing the adver- 
tising of the store, offered him a 
regular job. Here he _~ his first 
glimpse of selling goods. One day 
he made a bundle of some of his 
stuff and sent it to the great man 
in the advertising profession in 
New York, and the result was 
the offer of a position at “fifteen 
dollars a week, and more when 
you are worth it.” There he re- 
mained for five years, until he 
and the freight clerk set up for 
themselves. 

Another attended Harvard Uni- 
versity. There he found a con- 
genial spirit in a classmate who 
shared his taste for good printing. 
When they were graduated these 
two started a small publishing 
house that soon became famous 
for the beauty of its books. A 
tiny literary magazine was also 
one of the diversions of this shop, 
delightful for its novelty and its 
tasteful printing. The market for 
good taste was too small in those 
days and the association was dis- 
solved, not, however, before leav- 
ing an indelible impress on the art 
of bookmaking. 

Out of his publishing experi- 
ence this young man created a 


service for supplying smart shops . 


with printed matter for advertis- 
ing purposes — booklets, leaflets, 
folders, cards, all marked with 
an individuality that was rare in 
those days—and is yet. He styled 
himself a press, though he had no 
type or machines—nothing but the 
ideas in his head. One of his 
contributions to printing was a 
new type face, named for his 
press, which became one of the 
popular standbys of advertising 
typography. 

The press grew into an adver- 
tising service, and the advertising 
service into an agency, taking the 
man along with it. In all his 
transformations he retained the 
characteristics that had given 
character to his work from the 
start—taste, originality, an  in- 
stinct for form, and the adver- 
tising matter of his agency was 
as individual as the books of his 
publishing house. 

Another began as a sports edi- 
tor on a newspaper, giving special 
attention to yachting. Thus he 
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Merchants Abroad 


read the AMERICAN EXPORTER because 
every issue contains practical sales suggestions 


FROM THE APRIL ISSUE: 


















Profits to be Made by Introducing Novelties 


How Sluggish Trade May Be Improved—Things New and Strange Invite New and More 
Customers—Prices Not Vital Element in the Attraction of Novelties 
By B OLNEY 














Training the Retail Salesman 
How One Great Corporation Profits by Sending Its Saleamen to Schoo!—Serving the Customer 


the Basis for the Course 
LP you went into s tobecescb 














How Good Roads Help the Merchant 





Improvement in Hi Has Invariably Resulted in Increased Prosperity for the Districts 

Involved— Vogue of Motor Car Has Greatly Stimulated Road Building All Over the World 

effective contributors to an increase construction of the famous Lincoln Highway, which makes 
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Not only does the merchant get concrete 
ideas from the reading pages, but from 
the advertising pages as well 


Are you getting your story over to him? 
YOU CAN DO IT IN THE 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—In Its Forty-fifth Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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tor On a newspaper, giving specia! 
attention to yachting. Thus he 
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made the acquaintance of a 
wealthy yachtsman who was about 
to put a new motor-car on the 
market. The young newspaper 
man was made advertising man- 
ager of the new company. The 
company failed. This was the 
time when motor-cars were ad- 
vertised largely by winning races. 
The young man became publicity 
manager for such events, com- 
bining his knowledge of sports 
with his motor-car experience. 
While engaged in this work he 
became associated with an adver- 
tising agent who was giving espe- 
cial attention to the new field of 
automobile advertising, and later 
joined the latter’s agency. After 
several years’ experience there he 
was persuaded to go with a group 
of publications. Here he mapped 
out an entirely new field, which 
was selling space by what is now 
the accepted method, on a basis 
of carefully collected data, con- 
cerning both the medium and the 
advertiser’s problems, He studied 
his publication for new slants, for 
selling stories that were peculiar 
to that publication, and he backed 
his arguments with an impressive 
array of statistics. He was not 
so much an advertising man as 
he was a seeker after facts upon 
which to base advertising. His 
work put the selling of space on 
a mew and sounder basis. Having 
completed what he set out to do, 
he sought a connection with an 
agency to apply to the creative end 
of advertising work things he had 
learned in the publication field. 

In the agency field this man’s 
work introduced a new technique. 
His training was different from 
that of any other advertising man, 
and his methods of work estab- 
lished a new basis upon which to 
build advertising and selling cam- 
paigns. 


Henry S. Dennison Heads 
Postal Welfare Division 


Henry S. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass., has been appointed 
Welfare Director of the Post Office 
Department, to succeed Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, resigned. Dr. Frankel will 
remain with the Department as Ad- 
visory Welfare Director. 
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Department Store Man on 
Bargain Sales 


“The public has become barga.: 
mad,” said Louis Blumenstock, of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, addressing 
the Advertising Club of Indianapo):s 
recently. “Retail ——, is 1 
sponsible for this condition. ow, t! 
question is, shall we admit that the 
greatest measures of these bargain sal: s 
are fakes, or do we want to go on pr 
claiming values that do not exist? 

“Retail advertising promises mor 
than the store can deliver. The inte 
siveness of the business has placed it 
upon a bargain basis—and you know 
and I know that only about 10 per cent 
surplus merchandise is available a1 
can be sold at reduced prices; and you 
must get your full measure of protit 
from the balance of the stock—and 
must the manufacturer. 

“The retailer doeg not admit the tr 
conditions and the public mind is 
saturated with the idea that all manu 
facturers are simply making goods for 
the purpose of getting into hot wate: 
and being compelled to sacrifice his 
stock to some retailer, who very gener- 
ously turns his purchases over to thie 
—_— at the same price concessions 

rom the announcements in the news 
papers, what other conception can the 
ublic have of production and distri 
yution of merchandise? 

“The right of the retailer to exist, to 
render a service and charge for it has 
never entered his mind. If you go 
over to a hotel and order a tomato, and 
they charge you 30 cents, you know it 
cost them about 3 cents and the other 
27 cents is for service. You know it, 
and do not object. But when the 
retailer charges $10 for an article, he 
would be frightened to death if he 
thought the customer knew it cost him 
$6.50 or $7. He prefers to tell the 
customer that he is always selling at a 
loss. It is a sleight-of-hand trick that 
is never explained.” 


Predicts Much Advertising 
from Farmers 
Individual and co-operative advertis 
mg im newspapers will be used this 
summer by farmers who seek to sell 
their products direct to city consumers 
A. L, Clark, chief of the New Jersey 

State Bureau of Markets, predicts. 

_ “Many growers,” he said, “adver 
tised their products last year and but 
for scanty crops their number woul 
have been at least tenfold greater 
Organizations and groups of growers 
are already planning to use newspaper 
space this year in calling attention t 
their crops in season. 

“The farmers know they must depen: 
on the city as an outlet for their crops.” 
Then he makes an argument for the 
use of advertising space by the grow 
ers. ““They should begin through proper 
advertising to whet the city’s a peti'e 
for each crop in season, several days 
before it is in market. Not infrequent), 
one hears a city housewife lament that 
a fruit or berry or truck crop has come 
and gone before she realized it was 
in season for eating or canning. 
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tive. The Superlative never is. 
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314 East Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


This advertisement is set entirely of type and type borders 
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= to evening dress, Ash such 

style No. 575 
should be appropriate oa 
WHEN dressing for business, play or formal affairs, Qual 
you should reflect that nothing so subtly adds to or de- 
tracts from a becoming appearance as your glasses. 

Shelltex Shur-on rimmed spectacles are neatly correct deate 
for business, but they are not at all the thing with evening to th 
clothes. And those All-Shelltex Shur-on spectacles that right 





you find so practical for sports are decidedly out of place 
for dress or office wear. 

Have your optical specialist select the styles of Shur-ons 
you need. Be sure they are Shur-ons. Then your glasses 
will be becoming and in absolutely perfect taste. 
SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Shur-on Glasses 


One of Twelve Pages in 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 
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SHUR-ON OPTICAL COMPANY | 
INCORPORATED | 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 















Narch 8-1922. 










Mre Walter F, Shea, 
c/o The Quality Group, : 
347 Fifth Avenue, 

New. York City. 








Dear Mre Shea: 











As I have told you before, we selected 
The Quality Group, because we believe that you give us 
an intelligent reading public, at a comparatively low 
cost per thousand. 












We believe that, to publicize Shur-on 
products, we must have no competition with a great many 
advertisers who can use much ‘arger space much more 
often than we cane And therefore, our ability to use 

a full page every month, before an audience of readers 
such as The Quality Group gives us, is hitting pretty 
close to the ideal for us. 












For these reasons we believe that The 
Quality Group is particularly well suited to our needs. 










And furthermore, the reaction of our 
dealers to the "Styles in Glasses" appeal, as brought 
to them by their patrons, proves that we are on the 

right track. 







With kind persona’ regards.to you, I am 






Very cordially yours, 









SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., INC. 
5 ne CDodbainciee 


Elmer Robinson 
Advertising Manager 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 
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Arai, 1922 
Gourers Macazine 7 


Golfers Magazine 118 Inquiries; Another Magazine 2 Inquiries 
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Doing the Unexpected in 
Illustration 


The Cry for “Something New” Realized in Novel Ways without 
Sacrifice of Advertising Sanity 


By W. Livingston Larned 


The daring of the series was in 
the willingness to get away from 


\ HEN the Peerless auto- 
mobile came into the pos- 
ssion of R. H. Collins and his 
ssociates a distinctive plan of ad- 
rtising illustration was created. 
he most casual study of auto- 
bile advertising illustrations 
owed that there was no great 
ld for originality left. About 
the best that could be planned was 
showing of the car in different 
‘hniques. 
The Peerless idea has attracted 
itention because, while striking 
ut along new lines, it is never 
eccentric or exaggerated at the 
expense of advertising sanity. A 
principle that had been applied to 
other products has been used to 
interesting advantage for an auto- 
mobile, namely, the suggestion of 
quality through the use of pic- 
tures of owners of the Peerless. 
It was rather startling, at first, 
to come upon an automobile ad- 
vertisement in which the illustra- 
tion of the car was not the domi- 
nant feature. What the advertiser 
did was to present a series of 
carefully prepared studies of 
character. Just enough of the 
actual car was used as an acces- 
sory to give correct atmosphere. 
As a rule these character studies 
have been of persons seated com- 
fortably in the Peerless. They 
are three-quarter views, better to 
elaborate the types, expressions 
and poses, to suggest absolute rid- 
ing delight and luxury. Here we 
have the charming little daughter 
of a Peerless owner, school books 
in lap, on her way to morning svs- 
sion. Everything about the pic- 
ture hints at elements of distinc- 
tion. The right kind of people 
own Peerless cars. Or perhaps it 
is mother, immaculately dressed, 
ready for the afternoon party; or 
an aristocratic elderly lady in her 
rich gown, 
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past conventions. There have 
been no actual pictures of auto- 
mobiles in these advertisements. 
They ventured to do what old- 
timers would have absolutely 
prohibited, on the grounds that 
it was entirely too radical. 

Today we are doing the things 
that yesterday we would not have 
dared to do, and the interesting 
part of it is that nothing dread- 
ful has happened. The advertis- 
ing has not been less efficient nor 
has the consumer reacted disap- 
pointingly. 

The illustrating of a campaign 
is rapidly becoming one of the 
really serious problems. Why? 
Because ideas are consumed 
with astounding rapidity. Creative 
minds are nibbling at every pos- 
sible pictorial approach and du- 
plication is beginning to set in. 

It seems almost impossible to 
get something new. Yet the ad- 
vertiser prefers not to beat over 
the same old illustrative trails that 
have done yeoman service for so 
many years. When conferences 
are held you are very apt to find 
that the problem of illustration is 
the one that offers the keenest 
controversy. 


ORIGINALITY DIFFICULT TO 
PLISH 


There are some genuine disap- 
pointments scattered here and 
there along the advertising path. 
One company hit upon what it 
considered a most happy and pro- 
pitioys idea for illustrating its 
year’s campaign. The theme was 
zealously guarded. [IIlustrations 
were drawn up for seven months 
ahead. Plates were made. But 
before the first piece of copy 
could get into the magazines an- 
other advertiser in the same line 
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began to use the same idea. This 
meant discarding the entire series 


at heavy material loss. It was 
not plagiarism. It was coinci- 
dence. 


Fear has held many advertisers 
from doing what they deemed a 
radical thing. How would it 
effect the had never 


trade? It 





It takes a million years to make 
a piece of coal 
—only a minute to waste it 
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SOMETHING NEw, 
ADVERTISE ASBESTOS 


been done before. Would it prove 
profitable? But stern necessity is 
now forcing the issue. It is as 
essential for an advertiser to in- 
ject new blood into his campaign 
as it is for the tailor to watch 
styles. Some new form, some new 
idea, will make a success of a 
product in an overcrowded mar- 


ket. And the same problems are 


now arising in illustration. 





ASSUREDLY, IN AN ILLUSTRATION TO 
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cover twenty-five miles on the 
road. You think only of the 


power explosions that drive you 
car steadily forward. But what 
about the heat of those explosion 
—heat that hits the piston heads 
at 1,000 degrees and averages 300- 
400 degrees on the ‘cylinder 
walls !” 

The selection oi 
this idea paved th 
way immediately for 
something new i: 
illustration, as, for 
example, the giant 
hand of flame, stab 
bing with a dagge: 
of fire at the help- 
lesseengine. Ther 
is always something 
new but the digging 
processes are not 
easy, and are becom- 
ing rapidly more and 
more difficult. All 
of the surface ideas 
have long since been 
exhausted because 
they followed the line 
of least resistance. 

“We have found 
a means of arriving 
at striking ideas for 
our campaigns,” ob- 
served a national ad- 
vertiser who takes 
ordinary interest in 
his illustrative mate- 
rial. “First we make 
a typed list of all 
the first-thoughts 
and ideas that any- 
body would naturally 
think of. There are many of them. 
The obvious and the trite ideas are 
at once discarded. Then we make 
a somewhat similar list of i!tustra- 
tion ideas used in the past and 
in current campaigns by competi- 
tors and others. It makes a 
formidable compilation, but it 
does prevent us from repeating 
things that have seen service to 
the point where the public might 
be bored by them. It means that 
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The current Veedol motor oil 
campaign is a good instance. In we seldom duplicate. When we 
this one sentence the advertiser use a picture it is very apt to 
has found a new pictorial theme— have a new angle. 

“Spark! Explosion! Heat! That’s “Not enough of this is done. 
the tune your six-cylinder motor Not until you have studied all ad- 
hums 200,000 times every hour you vertising are you in a position 
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REGARDING 
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PLEASE SEE 


JOHN O Powers Co 
5O EAST 42nd STREET 


New York, 
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“When in doubt as to which of ; 
two mediums to use, choose the : 
one with the greater amount of v 
classified advertising.” —San Fran- ; 
cisco Examiner. h 
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First in America! ‘ 
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During 1921, it exceeded the nearest fa 
local paper by 32%. th 
In January and February, 1922, it be 
increased this lead to 41%. - 
For 40 years its classified leadership dt 
has been supreme. pe 
Today it is printing the largest volume w 
of want-ads in its history. 81 
ev 
The LOS ANGELES TIMES averages over 4 ~ 
want-ads per year for every dwelling within the de 
length and breadth of Southern California, a fact th 
which means, and must mean, that the majority a 
of Southern California families actually buy space cle 
in, and become advertising patrons of, the LOS fil 
ANGELES TIMES during the course of a year. - 
This explains why THE TIMES’ circulation is the do 
must responsive newspaper audience in the United Ve 
States, for it is well known that those who use a 
newspaper as advertisers and sellers, almost invari- “ 
ably read it as consumers and buyers. . 
ot 
pu: 
Los Angeles Times Eastern Representative, Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., Wi 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago—225 Fifth Ave., New York. hir 
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properly to direct the destinies of 
your own, We consider this ‘idea 
morgue’ of ours invaluable. Filed 
away for ready reference are the 
pictures of yesterday. If we hit 
upon an idea that seems good to 
us, we first look through the pic- 
ture files to make sure that it 
has not been used. By processes 
of elimination we arrive at the 
scheme that sparkles and is gen- 
uinely different.” 

This plan seems to be a com- 
mendable one in every respect. 
. To what extent does the average 
advertiser employ it? When he 
plans a series of advertisements, 
how sure is he that he is not 
merely spading over tilled ground? 
Originality is absolutely essential. 
When in a single magazine we 
come upon more than a dozen il- 
lustrations of the same general 
theme, it would appear advisable 
to take the embellishment of a 
campaign more seriously. 
Several seasons ago a large 
tailoring house made up some very 
fine suits of clothes and presented 
them, at no cost, to celebrated 
baseball players. 

It was a “stunt” to inject new 
atmosphere into illustrations, for, 
during the summer months, ap- 
peared unique pictures of these 
well-known stars, garbed in their 
gift suits. 

There is urgent need today in 
every large advertising department 
for sizable scrap-books of what 
is being done and what has been 
done over a number of years, and 
these volumes should be kept up 
to the minute in every respect. It 
means the segregation of certain 
classifications of accounts and 
files of the pictures and their 
headlines. What not to do is 
easily as important as what to 
do. Memory is_ treacherous. 
Very often the brilliant idea that 
seems an innovation has been em- 
ployed again and again. 

“The ‘T-have-seen-something-like- 
that-before’ man,” observed an- 
other advertiser, “serves a better 
purpose than we are generally 
willing to concede. Nobody gives 
him much sympathy, however. He 
is called destructive. He is merely 
echoing what the public is apt to 
say when ideas are duplicated and 
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when illustrations follow illustra- 
tions that bear such a close family 
resemblance that confusion is in- 
evitable. 

“There was a time when we 
placed none too much credence in 
the belief that every picture in an 
advertisement must be at least 
reasonably new in_ spirit and 
technique. We believed that hu- 
man nature remained the same and 
that therefore the conventional 
themes were undying. A change 
of advertising policy brought a 
change of belief. It was not un- 
til we began to discard mossy 
compositions and reserve the right 
to be fussily exacting that we 
heard from our campaigns as we 
had never heard beforer There 
were more compliments and more 
sales. Everyone was better 
pleased.” 

It is easy to assume that the 
illustration must have a direct 
pictorial bearing upon the sub- 
ject matter; that is, if a kitchen 
cabinet is being advertised then 
the illustration must be of a 
kitchen. If this were literally 
true, then a concern such as 
Johns-Manville, advertising pipe 
coverings or asbestos, would al- 
ways show manufacturing scenes 
and nothing else. 

It so happens that the company 
realizes that this would grow ex- 
tremely tiresome, From the basic 
theme of asbestos innumerable 
strange, interesting and even sen- 
sational illustrative themes have 
been constructed. They have a di- 
rect bearing on the case, although 
neither pipes nor industrial scenes 
are shown. 

In this relation, imagine, a pre- 
historic swamp, dark, sinister, 
filled with strange monsters that 
have no counterpart in this age. 
Yet it has to do with asbestos. 
But to what degree? 

“It takes a million years to 
make a piece of coal,” is the sig- 
nificant headline, followed by: 
“only a minute to waste it.” Peo- 
ple are told the laborious processes 
of Nature’s own manufacture of 
coal and how, therefore, it is al- 
most sinful to waste fuel. Bare 
pipes waste fuel. “Under average 
house-heating conditions a bare. 
pipe, 50 feet long and 3 inches 
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in diameter wastes about 4 tons of 
coal in a season.” Startling facts, 
you will admit. And equally im- 
pressive is a pictorial presentation 
of the processes of creating coal. 
The advertiser, working  scien- 
tifically, hits upon a theme for 
illustration that is practically 
new to advertising, and therefore 
is assured of an audience. 

The “high spots” in modern 
advertising illustrations are very 
apt to be these unusual pictures, 
made possible through a new men- 
tal approach. The pictures that 
excite imagination and are unlike 
traditional cycles of advertising 
design, are born of research, anec- 
dote and history. For many years 
the National White Lead Com- 
pany has illustrated its campaigns 
with compositions more or less 
conventional, There have been 
painting scenes and painting 
scenes, Then came an inspiration. 

What does the average person 
know of white lead? What does 
it mean to the uninitiated? How 
can the story be presented? The 
moment this lead was hit upon the 
picture themes were automatic. 

A traveling tinker, mending a 
pan, while the children gathered 
around, was indeed a “different” 
picture for white lead. 

What was the relation of ideas? 
The advertiser hastens to explain: 
“There was a hole in your mother’s 
dishpan. How was it to be 
mended? One day Citizen Fix-It, 
carrying his battered fire-pot, with 
its bed of glowing coals, knocked 
at the back door. You and your 
playmates watched him as he drew 
his iron hot from the coals and 
melted the end of his bar of 
solder. He rubbed the molten 
solder over the pan, and, presto! 
the hole was gone. Every day you 
live, solder figures in your life. 
When you turn a faucet the water 
runs through pipes whose joints 
have been made water-tight with 
solder. The tins of fruit, salmon, 
meat and vegetables opened in 
your kitchen are sealed with 
solder. So are the tubes in the 
radiator of your automobile. 
Solder closes the joints of tin 
roofs, gutters and leaders.” 

All of which leads up to the 
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quite natural statement that the 
paint containing the most white 
lead is naturally the best paint to 
buy. It has protective power. 

And so we see original things 
accomplished, mainly through an 
imaginative investigation of the 
product and its uses. The injec- 
tion of the virus of new reader 
interest is an inviting topic. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
advertising Alaska, tried countless 
scenic wonders as_ illustrations, 
only to find that queer reproduc- 
tions of hideous Totem Poles 
served their purpose best. After 
picturing new and shiny battery 
boxes through mahy campaigns, 
the Gould Company veered di- 
rectly away from the idea and 
managed to collect photographs of 
some venerable old batteries that 
had done long service. They were 
shabby, but their records were 
above reproach. They meant 
more than the reproductions of 
nice new batteries that had never 
been in a car. 

Women may have been a trifle 
startled at seeing in a corset ad- 


vertisement the picture of an 
agonized victim, stretched full 
length upon a crude bed, while 


rope and windlass stretched him 
in a new-fangled torture scheme of 
that era. But P. N. Corsets had 
a definite story to tell that was 
different from old corset tradi- 
tions: “Procrustes is dead. The 
bad man of mythology is no more. 
His cruel bed, to the size of which 
he accommodated his victims by 
stretching the short and telescop- 
ing the tall—Procrustes and his 
bed have gone down the dumb- 
waiter of modern corsetry.” In 
other words, science has banished 
the rigors of ancient stays. 

To illustrate the idea of 
“Woman’s New Freedom” from 
old shoe trials, Ground Gripper 
advertising finds a number of fa- 
mous “freedom spots,” identified 
with American history, has beau- 
tiful pen-and-ink drawings made 


of them, and uses the idea in 
serial form, 
To avoid duplication of pic- 


torial themes, keep track of all 
advertising and dig deep beneath 
the surface of your own problem. 
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“Thanking You for Past Favors” 


In the 80's, when the people went abroad, they 
used to say: 

“Address me at my bankers. Brown, Shipley 
&* Company.” 

Brown, Shipley & Company is a leading 


. London banking house established by members 


of the same family that has made Brown Brothers 
&? Company for more than a hundred years an 
institution in this country. It was the first bank 
to issue Letters of Credit, and so Brown, Shipley 
&* Company early became the natural London 
address of Americans traveling abroad. 

In 1841 Brown Brothers & Company bought 
some banknote paper of Crane & Co., according 
to an old order book still in existence. 

In 1922 Brown Brothers & Company still uses 
Crane papers in a number of ways. 

Business relations that span 80 years are un- 
usual enough to call for comment—and appre- 
ciation. 

100% selected new rag stock 


121 years’ experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 


Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 
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All ot which leads up to the the surface of your Own propierm. 
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A Publisher Takes Hi 
upisner akes 1S | 
1 
‘ 
s 
Own Advice | 
I have always believed that a publisher should : 
be ready to apply to himself the advice that he ‘ 
gives to advertisers. “If you have a new product f 
or service to introduce to the public, advertise it a 
widely and intensively.” 7 
The April issue of my new monthly magazine, “ 
“Our World,” was put on the newsstands last tt 
week. To sell it to the public, I have advertised 2 
it in thirty-five leading newspapers, using 36-inch . 
space or more, and reaching a circulation of se 
5,000,000. Eight national magazines have been ie 
used with a total circulation of 2,000,000. An ~ 
extensive. direct-by-mail campaign has also been - 
’ carried on. ol 
The first issue carries 50 pages of advertising, 4 
sold at our regular rates. ps 
With the May issue, as with April, we will - 
bill advertisers sixty days after publication, send- M 
ing with the bill a detailed statement of circula- . 
tion. If this seems inadequate to the advertiser, N 
he need not pay the bill. In this way you get th 
all of the security of a guaranteed circulation. . a 
I will be glad to send a copy of the April num- tit 
ber to any reader of Printers’ Ink. Advertising pe 
forms for May close April 14th. S 
sh 
be 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON, Publisher ~ 
The Houston Publishing Company - 
9 East 37th St., New York City 1 
EDWIN MULLER, Advertising Manager oi 
Western Office: New England Office: o 
COLE & FREER Cc. B. BLOUNT = 
Peoples Gas Building 444 Tremont Building u 


Chicago, Tl. Boston, Mass. ‘e 
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Pistol Expert Plugs Bradbury 
New Yorx City, March 17, 1922. 
Editor of Prinrers’ Inx: 


In the February 16 issue of Partnrers’ 
Ink a letter appeared from Amos Brad- 
bury on the subject of mail-order adver- 
tising of pocket firearms. Many of the 
firms whose advertising he criticizes are 
selling cheap, foreign-made pistols and 
revolvers some of which are, at least 
outwardly, very excellent copies of well- 
known American makes. umbers of 
the advertisements are so written that 
the prospective customer is misled into 
believing that he is getting a genuine 
firearm of a well-known make. The 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World have persuaded a few of these 
advertisers to cut out the misleading 
phrases in their etvertising. 

Mr. Bradbury’s rticular objection 
to this advertising, however, is directed 
against the phrase, “Will not bulge out 
the pocket,” and in so far as home pro- 
tection is concerned, his objection is 
well founded. At the same time it must 
be remembered that there are large 
numbers of men, such as bank mes- 
sengers, payroll carriers, etc., who have 
a real need for weapons, since there 
is no other known way of stopping a 
hold-up unless a police officer happens 
to be on hand, and no crook would be 
foolish enough to stage a hold-up when 
an officer was present. It is quite 
obvious that such users of weapons 
cannot carry them in their hands, and 
if they carry them in a pocket it is 
equally obvious that a light and com- 
pact weapon is desirable, if it will 
give the same amount of protection as 
a heavier and more bulky model. The 
most unfortunate phase of this matter 
is the fact that advertisements such as 
Mr. Bradbury refers to have a penteney 
to promote the enactment of foolis 
legislation, such as represented by the 
New York State Sullivan Law, or other 
similar measures, designed to disarm 
the crook. 

Legitimate manufacturers and dealers 
would like to see laws enacted which 
would disarm the crook and at the same 
time not interfere with the legitimate 
use of revolvers and pistols, which, of 
course, is for protection. Laws such as 
the Sullivan Law are passed with this 
object in view, but practical experience 
shows that they do not attain desired 
results, because when it becomes neces- 
sary for the respectable citizen to 
unravel a large amount of red tape 
before he may legitimately purchase 
and take home a revolver or pistol he 
just naturally neglects to go through 
the red tape, whereas the crook has a 
very strong incentive toward arming 
himself, especially if he knows that the 
iverage citizen is not armed. 

It has been argued by some people 
that if the legitimate manufacture of 
pistols and revolvers was abolished the 
esult would be disarming all the 
rooks, so that private citizens would 

ive no use for weapons. At first 
thought this idea sounds plausible, but 
t must be remembered: first, that the 
total number of pistols necessary to 
keep all the crooks in the country sup- 
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plied is relatively small; second, that 
plenty of firearms could and would be 
smuggled in to take care of this de- 
mand; third, that while the manufac- 
ture of high-grade firearms requires con- 
siderable machinery and skill, weapons 
good enough for crooks’ use could and 
would be made in any cross-roads ma- 
chine shop. 

Many of the men, who have studied 
this problem from every conceivable 
angle, believe that the proper solution 
is to restrict the sale of concealable 
firearms to legitimate, responsible and 
licensed dealers, who could be compelled 
to keep complete records of their sales 
and to sell only. to reputable citizens, 
leaving it up to the purchaser to prove 
his identity just as would be necessary 
should he attempt to cash a check at a 
bank. If a law such as this were 
passed (and a law embodying these pro- 
visions ‘is now pending in Massachu- 
setts), it would be logical to follow-up 
by barring the transportation of pistols 
by common carriers, except when ad- 
dressed to recognized licensed firearm 
dealers. 

Mr. Bradbury’s letter brings up a 
problem in advertising ethics that is 
not especially new, and that is, Whether 
it is ethical to advertise a product for 
sagitienate purposes if the advertising 
will also promote its illegitimate use. A 
milder form of the same problem is 
the advertising of speed as a feature 
of an automobile, since the use of the 
feature may put the consumer in the 


“a 


jug 
Aur. P, Lane, 
Member, American Olympic 
Pistol Team, 1912-1920. 
Newsprint Production and 


’ Shipments in February 


Newsprint production during Feb- 
ruary amounted to 97,786 tons, accord- 
ing to a report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Shipments from _ mills 
amounted to 96,521 tons. This com- 
pares with production of 103,040 tons 
in February, 1921, and shipments of 
96,281 tons. 

Production for two months of this 
year to February 28 amounted to 203,- 
594 tons and shipments to 199,713 tons. 
A year ago production amounted to 
226,870 tons and shipments to 212,457 
tons. 


Dinner for Heyworth Campbell 


A dinner was given in honor of 
Heyworth Campbell, art director of the 
Nast Publications, by the Art Directors 
Club, New York, on March 31. Mr. 
Campbell was president of the Art 
Directors Club last year. 


American Radiator Profits in 


1921 


The American Radiator Company, in 
its annual report for the year ended 
December 31, 1921, shows net profits. 
after all charges and Federal taxes, of 
$3,046,645. 








Demonstration and Advertising to 
Revive Dormant Market 


Three Pacific Coast Manufacturers Employed a Well-Planned Campaign 
of Demonstrations and Advertising to Improve Farm Machinery Sales 


By G. M. Walker 


HERE have been national 
tractor demonstrations, State 
or sectional demonstrations, local 
demonstrations and_ individual 
demonstrations. The national dem- 
onstration, in its early days, 
was a tremendous success: Far- 
mers came for many hundreds of 
miles to see the scores of puffing 
giants plowing, with miraculous 
speed and untiring energy, a vast 
expanse of prairie land. But that 
was in the days when the tractor 
was still more or less of a novelty. 
As tractors ceased to be a 
“novelty it became difficult to in- 
duce farmers to travel any great 
distance to attend a demonstra- 
tion. The result was that instead 
of, or rather in addition to the 
national demonstration—for the 
latter has survived up to the pres- 
ent time—regional demonstra- 
tions were held, and then State 
demonstrations. The history of 
these shows was the same as that 
of the national demonstrations— 
gratifying success the first year, 
then dwindling interest and at- 
tendance with each succeeding 
year till a point was reached 
where the rather heavy cost was 
not justified by the results ob- 
tained. All this, of course, was 
supplemental to the regular adver- 
tising. 

The year 1921 found - farmers 
with little desire to buy farm 
automotive equipment. The situ- 
ation called for exceptional sales 
and publicity effort. The direc- 
tion in which this effort was ex- 
pended by three Pacific Coast 
companies is of interest. 

These companies were The 
Holt Manufacturing Company of 
Stockton, manufacturer of the 
Caterpillar Tractor, The Killefer 
Manufacturing Company of Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of deep 
tillage and heavy cultivation tools, 
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and the Dixon & Griswold Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, State dis- 
tributor for LaCrosse Plows. 
Profiting by their own experience 
in national and State demonstra- 
tions, and by observation of the 
experience of others with indi- 
vidual demonstrations, these three 
companies conceived and put into 
effect a plan for a demonstration 
tour that would cover the entire 
State of California, a plan which, 
through their co-operation and an 
efficient organization, would not 
entail a prohibitive expense, and 
yet would so thoroughly cover the 
ground as to constitute, in effect, 
a series of individual demon- 
strations. 


DEMONSTRATIONS NOT FOLLOWED BY 
SALES 


Of the individual demonstra- 
tions, a word should be said here. 
In the tractor industry, as in the 
automobile industry, there has al- 
ways existed a temptation to fol- 
low the line of least resistance. in 
sales by giving the prospective 
purchaser as thorough a demon- 
stration and test of the machine 
on his own farm as he might 
demand. So long as human nature 
is what it is, however, this privi- 
lege is bound to be abused. The 
automobile industry found that 
there are an astonishingly large 
number of people who are quite 
willing to raise the hope of a sale 
in the breasts of a_ sufficient 
number of automobile salesmen to 
provide them and their families 
with Sunday afternoon outings in 
the guise of “demonstrations” 
during an entire summer season. 
The experience of the tractor 
companies was along very similar 
lines. Two or three tractors, each 
given a several days’ trial, could 
go a long way toward completing 
a season’s plowing on a_ small 
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Presidents, sales \ - 
and advertising managers, 
copy writers, space buyers, layout 
men and . 

ALL the heads of ALL the hands who help 
to direct or prepare the greatest or smallest adver- 
tising campaign . . . 

Will profit by attending the Convention of the Associat 
Advertising Clubs of the World, in Milwaukee, June 11 
to 15. 

These heads will get together in Milwaukee, one of the 
greatest representative markets, to discuss successful mer- 
chandising, business, advertising subjects. 

Every head will get the full benefit of the ideas and plans 
of ALL the heads—big, broad and new knowledge to 
help every head in its particular calling. 

Remember, too, Milwaukee hospitality is organized to 










provide an abundance of enjoyments. Be in Milwaukee 
June 11 —@and bring a friend with you. re 
e ee * Cari 
our 
The Milwaukee Advertising Council we 
(Association of Commerce) ne * 
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farm. In the event that a sale 
was not made, the tractor would 
have to be sold at a discount to 
make allowance for the use that 
it had received, or at best would 
have to be given a new coat of 
paint. Naturally, there were al- 
ways some over-optimistic sales- 
men who would arrange private 
or individual demon- 
strations where the 
chances of a sale 
were very slight. 
[The demonstration 
tour plan arranged a 
demonstration near 
enough so that no 
farmer could offer 
the excuse of distance 
as a reason for non- 
ittendance. It showed 
the tractor and tools 
working in soil and 


under conditions so teins 
typical of the com-  — 
munity that the argu- Ten etna te 
ment could not well La Crosse 
be offered that “they “Plows 


couldn’t do work like 
this on my farm.” 
Finally, the caravan 
carried enough of the 
circus and sideshow 
atmosphere to arouse 
the interest that is 
common to all human 
beings in regard to 
any affair of that 
sort, 

The idea of the 
demonstration had its 
origin during the sea- 
on of State and county fairs, and 
the caravan was started on its way 
as soon after that as the details of 
organization could be worked out. 
The route was mapped out to 
carry the caravan from Stockton 
south, down through the famed 

San Joaquin Valley, including the 
section in which the Sun-Maid 
raisins are grown and the northern 
part of the orange-growing sec- 
tion. The State of California, it 
may be explained for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar 
with the topography of this part 
of their country, is so divided by 
mountains that the chief agricul- 
tural sections lay in long, narrow 
stretches, each served by one main 
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highway, so that the country is 
ideally suited for a tour of this 
nature. Thus, at the conclusion 
of the first tour, which was in the 
nature of a trial trip, it was pos- 
sible to cover all the remaining 
main agricultural sections of the 
State by sending the first train 
out north through the inland val- 





here for one day only, giving work 
ng xin Iam tld pm. of plow. 


strating for the firet time in this community the 
wonderful little * Tractor—the 








APPEARING IN ADVANCE OF DEMONSTRATIONS 


ley, returning south along the 
coast, and organizing a second 
train which toured the southern 
part of the State. 

The caravan was headed by a 
large motor truck with trailer, the 
motor truck carrying two small 
tractors, the newest product of 
The Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, to feature which the demon- 
strations were chiefly planned. 
The’ trailer carried plows, har- 
rows and a sub-soiling tool, im- 
plements to be hooked on behind 
the tractors in the demonstrations. 
Following the truck and trailer 
was a light delivery truck, which 
carried a tent, folding table and 
folding chairs to constitute and 
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furnish a field office. A swinging 
display fixture at the rear of the 
truck displayed enlarged photo- 
graphs illustrating parts, assem- 
blies and sectional views of the 
tractor, and field scenes of the 
tractors and tools operating in the 
field under a variety of conditions. 
A wooden chest carried an assort- 
ment of advertising literature 
covering the various items of 
power-farming equipment demon- 
strated. This light truck was also 
the “baggage car” for carrying 
the luggage of those who ac- 
companied the caravan. 

The personnel of the caravan 
consisted of two tractor drivers, 
one of whom was in charge of the 
big truck while moving from 
place to place, the other driving 
the light delivery truck. There 
were also salesmen for each of 
the lines represented, these men 
traveling in their own automo- 
biles. In addition to these, the 
caravan was joined, from time to 
time, by the salesmen, agents and 
dealers for the several lines, who 
accompanied the caravan as long 
as it remained in their ,territory. 


ADVANCE MAN PREPARED FOR THE 
ADVERTISING 


It was fully realized that no 
matter how careful attention 
might be given to the organization 
of the caravan itself, the project 
could not produce results without 
the attendance of the farmers 
along its route of travel. Every 
possible means within the limits 
of a reasonable expenditure was 
therefore employed to give wide 
publicity to the event. An expe- 
rienced advance man traveled a 
week to ten days in advance of 
the caravan itself. His first duty 
upon arriving at a town chosen 
for one of the demonstrations was 


to make a survey of the surround-. 


ing territory, find the place best 
suited for giving the demontra- 
tion and try to secure the per- 
mission of the owner or renter 
of the land to hold the affair. 
With the purpose of discouraging 
the attendarice of mere curiosity 
seekers, sites were chosen in every 
case from one to several miles 
outside of the town limits. This 
proved to be excellent judgment, 
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for though the attendance at the 
demonstrations did not average 
more than two hundred people, 
they were all, almost without ex- 
ception, either immediate or 
future prospects for some of the 
machinery shown. 

Having chosen the site, the ad- 
vance man called at all of the 
local papers, explained the plan 
and details of the demonstration 
and left proofs and an electro or 
matrix of a half-page advertisc- 
ment, with information covering 
the date and exact location for 
the insert, and an order for each 
of the papers to run the adver- 
tisement a day or two preceding 
the arrival of the caravan. 

In towns where there were 
local agents or dealers represent- 
ing any or all of the lines to be 
demonstrated, these individuals 
or companies were called on by 
the advance man and the plans 
and purpose of the demonstration 
explained in full in order to 
secure the local man’s co-opera- 
tion in the way of additional 
newspaper advertising, direct-mail 
work and special invitation of 
particularly live prospects by 
telephone or in person to urge 
their attendance at the demon- 
stration. 

The advance man was also 
provided with advertising slides 
tor the local moving-picture houses 
and with large three-color posters 
for hanging in the lobby of the 
hotel and the windows of the loca! 
dealer’s store. 

A final duty of the advance 
man was to call upon the bankers 
of the town and issue a personal 
invitation to them to visit the 
demonstration and learn some- 
thing about the methods and 
equipment of modern power 
farming. This phase of the 
work was of great importance 
because of the fact that bankers 
have not always been inclined to 
look with favor upon tractor 
purchases. The bankers, of 
course, are a vital factor in any 
purchase a farmer makes that in- 
volves a large expenditure, in 
many cases actually financing the 
deal and in almost every case 
being called upon to advise regard- 
ing the purchase. 
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proved to be excellent judgment, ing the purchase. 
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The activities of the advance 
man were supplemented by the 
thorough direct-mail co-operation 
o! each of the three companies 
represented in the caravan. Pros- 
pect lists were carefully segre- 
gated so that each prospect would 
receive notice of the date and 
exact location of the demonstra- 
tion nearest him, several days in 
aivance of the affair. The 
direct-mail work consisted of the 
sending of a typewritten or multi- 
graphed letter to each prospect, 
informing him that he would in a 
few days have the opportunity to 
see and study the ways and means 
oi doing better and cheaper 
farming. A small folder, giving 
details of the demonstration and 
imprinted with the date and loca- 
tion of the show to which his at- 
tention was directed, was either 
enclosed with the letter or, if time 
permitted, sent out as a separate 
mailing piece a couple of days in 
advance of the letter. 

In three months time—the last 
three months of last year—the 
demonstration caravan visited ap- 
proximately sixty towns from 
twenty-five to fifty miles apart, 
and showed to an estimated total 
of 12,000 people. At the time the 
trip was inaugurated, it was not 
hoped, in view of the existing in- 
activity of the tractor market, to 
accomplish anything more than 
the favorable introduction of the 
new tractor, and the association 
with it of the other lines of culti- 
vation and’ deep-tillage tools, the 
purchase of which is naturally 
dependent upon the acquisition of 
a tractor to handle them. A 
gratifying number of sales, how- 
ever, were made either at the 
demonstrations or as a direct 
consequence of them. The direct 
returns alone are considered fully 
to have justified the expense of 
the undertaking. As for the in- 
direct returns, it is impossible to 
gauge their value, but all of the 
three participating companies are 
of the firm conviction that this 
innovation in sales and advertis- 
ing methods did more to increase 
interest in and sales of their lines 
than could have been secured by 
any other means for an equal ex- 
penditure. 
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Knit Goods Under- 
wear Makers Prepare 
for Advertising 


‘HE Knit Goods Manufacturers 

of America is now making a 
campaign for funds for an adver- 
tising campaign. Pledges for at 
least $150,000 per year for three 
years, are sought. Roy A. Cheney, 
secretary of the association in- 
forms Printers’ Inx that after a 
little over two weeks of effort 
more than half of the minimum is 
in sight. 

After the required amount of 
money, for a campaign of three 
years’ duration, has been obtained, 
an advertising committee will be 
appointed or elected from the en- 
tire industry, irrespective of mem- 
bership in The Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers of America. In this 
connection Mr. Cheney says, “Our 
organization has taken on the 
work of getting the campaign 
started; but the campaign will be 
one of the industry as well as for 
the industry and will not be re- 
stricted to any one group or asso- 
ciation.” 

This committee will choose an 
advertising agency and will pass 
on the publications that will be 
used. 

In a prospectus of the proposed 
campaign, based on a survey made 
under the auspices of The Knit 
Goods Manufacturers of America, 
the following information is given 
regarding the need of advertising: 

“We find that whereas the city 
retailers have anticipated on the 
average 70 per cent of each sea- 
son’s requirements with complete 
advance orders—at present due to 
uncertain prices and _ tightened 
financial conditions 65 per cent to 
70 per cent of these merchants are 
placing ‘fill-in’ orders only. The 
same general principle applies to 
small-town retailers, though to a 
lesser degree, as they have always 
leaned to the ‘fill-in’ method of 
buying. More than 25 per cent of 
the city consumers, and an even 
larger per cent of country trade, 
today are demanding a garment 
at a certain fixed price regardless 
of quality. These are temporary 
conditions and already show a 
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tendency to improvement. They 
can be further improved by ad- 
vertising. The nainsook industry 
has profited for the moment by 
this ‘a-garment-at-a-price’ condi- 
tion, and due to the overproduc- 
tion of this type of garment ‘and 
necessity to liquidate, has flooded 
the market with cheap garments 
of this type. 

“For many years knitted under- 
wear was the only type of under- 
garment worn by men and chil- 
dren—in some sections twenty 
years ago women wore knitted 
shirts or vests with other under- 
garments of muslin, which have 
— been discarded for knit or 
silk. 

“The introduction a few years 
ago of nainsook underwear for 
men soon developed a following 
by its novelty and publicity which 
may be permanent or temporary, 
largely dependent on the efforts 
of The Knit Goods Manufactur- 
ers of America. Nainsook has 
had an effect on the industry 
which is beginning to react, by 
developing a tendency to under- 
protection of the body in winter, 
with serious results. Survey in- 
terviews developed the fact that 
there is a trend back to knitted 
and heavier weights which would 
necessitate a demand for heavier 
weights in knitted to insure better 
protection and greater comfort. 
Advertising can accelerate this 
movement and now is the time to 
do it. 

“This movement is supported by 
physicians generally, and frequent 
articles have appeared recently on 
the subject of better protection 
against sudden changes and chills, 
the pneumonia epidemic and 
prevalence of the ‘flu’ having 
prompted much of this discussion. 

“Many knitted underwear man- 
ufacturers have spent hundreds of 
thousands individually to sell a 
trade-mark representing a style, 
a cut, etc., but the basic principle 
of knitted underwear has never 
been sold to the consumers, there- 
fore the American public, always 
ready to accept something new, 
was easily persuaded to try the 
new idea (nainsook or woven un- 
derwear), and many have been 
sold. 
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“A manufacturer may be eve 
so sure that he has a product su 
perior to that of his competitor 
and be able to prove it, but if h 
does not familiarize the ultima‘ 
consumer with these advantag: 
he will not be able to profit b 
them and he cannot criticize M 
Consumer for continuing to pw 
chase the inferior product or th 
better product for use at tl 
wrong season or in an incorrec! 
manner. 

“The public buy and wear w 
derwear because they always hay 
—a few for adornment, a fe 
with the thought of added con 
fort, the vast majority because 
they have been taught that it 
the proper thing to do. There 
an educational campaign nece 
sary if the knitted underwear man- 
ufacturers are to realize as they 
should on their capital investment 
and the real sales possibilities in 
the field where they are engaged.” 





Co-operative Foundry Appoints 
C. Henry Mason 


An appropriation has been made by 
the Co-operative Foundry Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., for advertising Em- 
ire Pipeless Furnaces and Red Cross 
nal and Ranges. The account will 
be handled by the advertising agency 
of C. Henry Mason, Rochester. 


Glenn W. Hutchinson Now 
with H. W. Kastor & Sons 


Glenn W. Hutchinson, who for sev- 
eral years has been with the Western 
Advertising Co. of St. Louis, has re- 
signed to go with H. W. Kastor & 
pee Chicago and St. Louis advertising 

agency. He will manage the St. Louis 
office. 


Shipping Board Will Advertise 
in Foreign Countries 


The United States Shipping Board is 
planning to advertise in foreign coun- 
tries. tes foreign advertising will be 
handled by the Dorland Agency, Inc., 
in conjunction with the Gundlach Ad- 
vertising Agency. 











New Space Buyer for Dorland 


T. I. Crinion, recently with the 
Guardian Advertising Corporation, New 
York, has ipined the Dorland Agency, 
Inc., New York, as space buyer. 





The Sydney S. Bowman Company, 
Montreal, has obtained the advertising 
account of Ashbury College, Ottawa 
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GROSS SALES || 
One of our clients has increased 


gross sales from $30,000,000 in | 
1916 to $97,000,000 in 1921. 








The advertising, admittedly a major 

factor in this business improve- | 
ment, has never cost’ more than 
$125,000 yearly—usually much less. 








The advertising possibilities 
of your business, not the size 
of your appropriation, are of 
first importance to us. ) 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


9 Hanover Street 












Chicago 
81 East Madison St. 
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A FEW days after her baby is born, the new mother re- 
ceives a copy of BABY’S HEALTH —full of authori- 
tative information on the one subject in which she is over- 
whelmingly interested. It comes as a most welcome gift from 
a group of local dealers in her city—members of the BABY’S 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION — mailed direct to her by the 
publishers. 


Ps Paeixpewys: a 


Ws she is reading BABY’S HEALTH—just that part of 
the text which suggests the use of a product like yours— 
she sees your advertisement on the opposite page, which will 
be read with as much consideration as the text. 


ITH BABY’S HEALTH is enclosed a stamped post card, 
containing a list of the products advertised therein, and 
directing the mother to check off the items on which she wants 
further information or samples. The many inquiries which 
we receive in this way are compiled and sent to you at regular 
intervals. 


TT‘ HESE consumer inquiries will enable your salesmen to 

secure dealer interest and enthusiasm, as well as dealer 
co-operation in directing the choice of the mothers to your 
product—featured as it is in BABY’S HEALTH. 


UCH is the plan of the BABY’S HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
And it needs only a word from you to have us outline its 
application to your specific needs. Write us that word now! 


»* = 
MERVAL CORPORATION from 


fr 
bla 

Publishers—Mount Vernon, N. Y. - 
Eugene P. Jordan, Pres. t 


New York—220 West 42rd Street 
Boston—6 Beacon Street. Chicago—1224 First National Bank Bidg. 


CRADDEPRULES/ DLAEH WORLD! 
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Doing Tomor- 
row’s Selling on Today’s 
Waste Time 


(Continued from page 8) 
wse would devote to developing 
accounts that would subsequently 
prove unprofitable. You may well 
believe that that fellow is popular 
wth his firm’s credit manager. 

\ salesman for a big food prod- 
ucts concern who calls on most all 
the grocers in every town where 
hs stops (they all carry his line), 
makes it a point if he has an hour 
or two to spare before train time, 
to pick out one of the best located 
stores in town and get permission 
to fix up a window display of his 
product, along with one or two 
other products that work in natur- 
ally. If he is to be in town 
overnight, he often arranges to 
dress one or two windows during 
the evening. Often it results in 
the grocer liking the display and 
his spirit so much that he gives 
the salesman an increased order 
immediately, In any event, the 
windows sell for the salesman for 
a week or more after he has left 
the town, which means a better 
order when he comes again. 

And then there is the very suc- 
cessful salesman who spent all his 
spare time thinking what this per- 
son or that person in the town he 
was working could do with a cash 
register “if it came to him as a 
Christmas present,” and then going 
around in his selling time actually 
selling cash registers to these peo- 
ple for the purpose he had thought 
out in his off hours. 

The salesman for a vacuum 
sweeper concern is using his 
waiting time to preach his 
sweeper to everybody he meets, 
rom the station agent to the boot- 
bisck j in the hotel. Like the man 
vho is said to have stood up at 
funeral, during the embar- 
‘sing wait for the minister to 
npear, and announced that per- 
os it would not be out of place 
he took this opportunity to 
ak a few words about Pasa- 
a, this salesman makes an op- 
tunity to talk his sweeper 
rever he goes, and he always 
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leaves with his listener a card il- 
ne a describing his ma- 
chine. this card he writes the 
name of the local merchant who 
carries the machine, and if he can 
get the listener’s name he writes 
on the back of the card, “Intro- 
ducing Mr. B———,” and signs 
his own name. Such a scheme is 
bound to make some sales, and it 
makes a strong impression on the 
dealer to have one of these cards 
turned in. 

A clothing salesman spends his 
spare hours and half hours stand- 
ing in front of clothing store 
windows all along the main street 
listening to men’s comments on 
the clothing and haberdashery 
displayed therein. There are 
probably few men who know as 
surely as does this man just 
what the average citizen thinks of 
the various makes of clothing, 
collars, shirts, hats, gloves, etc. 
And he is able to use this knowl- 
edge every day in opening new 
accounts and building up old ones, 
for clothiers feel authority be- 
hind whatever he says. This is a 
plan that salesmen in many lines 
could follow to advantage. 

These are but a few of the 
ways salesmen actually have used 
or are using their today’s waste 
time to make tomorrow’s sales. 
They suggest things a salesman 
can do between trains, while 
waiting for appointments, or 
while killing time in a store until 
a buyer can be seen or until the 
proprietor gets back from the 
Chamber of Commerce committee 
meeting. 

As every salesman and em- 
ployer of salesmen knows, one of 
the greatest wastes in road sell- 
ing is this time spent in waiting 
for something or somebody. Yet 
it need not be wasted if there is a 
will to utilize it. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of ways, some 
little, some big, of investing waste 
time» to make it produce more 
sales. The ideas mentioned in 
this article are only a hint of 
what is possible. For instance, 
some salesman with a “teach- 
ing knack” could well spend his 
time on trains and in railroad 
stations working up a sales man- 
ual for the retail clerks who sell 
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his line, to be published by his 
house and distributed to all its 
dealers. Or a salesman (for a 
household appliance, for instance) 
could well spend his waiting time 
going from house to house in the 
residential sections asking per- 
tinent questions about kitchen 
cabinets, electric irons, sewing 
machines, washing machines, (or 
whatever he is selling) and re- 
porting his findings to his home 
office, as well as using them the 
next day—or yet that day—in his 
selling. Firms are spending thou- 
sands of dollars to get just this 
kind of information that almost 
any alert salesman could develop 
in his waste time. d 

The main thing to remember is 
that, generally speaking, the more 
unselfishly this waste time is im- 
vested, the greater the reward will 
be. The question for a salesman 
to ask himself is not, “How can 
I make a dealer buy more from 
me?” but “How can I help him 
sell more?” 

This a salesman can do in many 
ways if he will. It requires only 
that he, or his house, work out 
some way of utilizing the in- 
evitable waste time of his job to 
make tomorrow’s selling easier 


Publishers Call on President 
Harding 


Representatives of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference called on President 
Harding last week for a conference on 
postal rates. The members of the con- 
ference, representing the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference, were A. C. Pearson, 
treasurer, United Publishers Corpora- 
tion; Backert, vice-president, Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Urey Woodson, 

ublisher, Owensboro, Ky., Messenger; 
esse H. Neal, executive secretary, Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc.; Frederic 
W. Hume, secretary, National Publish- 
ers Association, and Lincoln B. Palmer, 
secretary, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

he American Publishers’ Conference 
is seeking the repeal of the last two 
postal increases. 


American Textiles Advertised 
in Argentine 

The publicity committee of the Ameri- 
can Dry Goods Agents’ Association of 
Buenos Aires has started a direct-mail 
campaign to make known the superiority 
of American made goods to Argentine 
importers, Consul General W. H. Rob- 
ertson reports. 
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Herbert S. Houston Welcomed § —= 
as a Publisher 


As an expression of their good-wi 
and interest in two new magazines w! 
Herbert S. Houston is publishing, mo; 
than 300 of his friends attended a din. 
ner given in his honor at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on March _9. 

Addresses were made by Oscar S. 
Straus, Dr. John H. Finley, William © 
D’Arcy, Glenn Frank, Edgerton P»r- 
sons and Wallace W. Atwood. Collin 
Armstrong was toastmaster. 

Messages from Chief Justice Ta't, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Hr. 
vard University, and former president 
Woodrow Wilson were read. r. Wil- 
son’s message read: 

“TI have no doubt that you will wok 
out the admirable purpose you have in 
mind in a way to command the univer- 
sal attention and exercise very wide ; 
fluence. I with ail my heart bid you 
godspeed in the enterprise and shal! 
hope to see the magazine become one of 
the chief instruments for rousing our 
people to a realization of their true 
moral relations to the rest of the world.” 

Mr. Houston in his address, in speak- 
ing-of his publishing plans, said: 

“Unless we can bring understanding 
among the peoples of the world and a 
proper and fair adjustment among their 
vital interests there is bound to be fric- 
tion, explosions, war. There is nothing 
that so cries aloud to be done as to 
spread light and information about ihe 
world, throughout the world. America 
needs that light and so does every other 
country. That is the reason for my 
determination to have editions of Ow 
World, at the earliest possible moment, 
in all countries, each edition in the lan 
guage of the country of publication.” 


The Wrong Kind of Engineer 


A Perth Amboy business man who 
advertised for help received an appli 
cation from a New Yorker who de- 
scribed himself as follows: 

“Mechanical engineer, 

“Hydraulic engineer, 

“Metallurgical engineer, 

“Mining engineer, 

“Civil engineer, 

“Consulting engineer, 

“Engineer-draftsman.” 

In spite of his sevenfold engineering 
ualifications the applicant did not get 
the job. Every business man conversant 
with the mania of the moment wil! 
realize where the poor fellow made his 
mistake. tie 

Instead of applying for the job and 
calling himself seven different kinds of 
old-fashioned engineers, he should have Co 
dubbed himself an efficiency engineer tis 
and then walked in to take possession of 
the advertiser’s entire business. 

That’s the modern way.—The Neu 
York Herald. 
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Arthur J. McElhone, recently with 
the Byron G. Meon Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, Troy, N. ¥. has re 
rast to the Class Jourast Co., New 

ork. 
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The First Two Months 
of 1922 and 
Their Advertising Story 


January and February 


The leading classifications 
with the World-Herald 
far in the lead: 


Women’s Apparel 


World-Herald..... 6,450 inches 
Second Paper...... 3,257 inches 
Third Paper....... 1,686 inches 
Men’s Apparel 

World-Herald..... 5,996 inches 
Second Paper...... 1,700 inches 
Third Paper....... 1,509 inches 


Department Stores 
World-Herald . . . .21,333 inches 
Second Paper ....15,877 inches 


Third Paper ..... 13,626 inches 
Food 

World-Herald .....7,245 inches 
Second Paper ..... 4,118 inches 
Third Paper ...... 4,056 inches 
Furniture and Hardware 
World-Herald ..... 7,872 inches 
Second Paper ..... 5,396 inches 
Third Paper ...... 4,009 inches 
Real Estate 

World-Herald .... .6,160 inches 
Second Paper ..... 2,955 inches 
Third Paper ...... 1,577 inches 
Help Wanted 

World-Herald ..... 2,511 inches 
Second Paper ..... 862 inches 
Third Paper ...... 676 inches 


World-Herald Circulation 
February, 1922 
Sunday Daily 
City Circulation. .38,206 40,164 
suburban Circula- 
tion 
Country Circula- 
GOR. kcseonncee 31,074 


lotal Circulation .79,529 81,553 


Concentrate i cee adver- 
tising in the 

that reaches 40% more —= 
homes in Omaha 
Ceuncil Bluffs ae = 
other Omaha paper. 


10,769 


30,620 





The WORLD- -HERALD 


Nebraska’s Predominant Newspaper 





To the National Advertiser— 


Most of you live a long way from 
Omaha. But Omaha also has a lot 
of keen, alert business men who 
analyze very thoroughly the results 
they secure from their newspaper 
advertising and their verdict, year in 
and year out, is the result of much 
experience and is probably of interest 
to you. 


Please note the verdict of Omaha’s 
keenest space buyers, by the chief 
classifications. Please also note the 
National Display and Want Ads. 


TOTALS FOR JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY COMBINED 
(These figures compiled by Haynes Adver- 


tising Agency, an independent measuring 
service. Figures in inches.) 





World- Second Third 

Herald Paper Paper 

Local Display 62,403 42,448 39,785 
National Dis- 

play ..... 11,753 5,179 5,495 
Automotive 

Display . 3,294 2,329 2,596 

Classified ... 23,307 8,013 9,118 
Total Clean 

Advertising 100,757 57,969 56,994 

Medical . None 8,419 4,097 
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First the Market—Then the Medium 


You who are users of newspaper space first ask the question: ‘Is 
there a market for our product in Sioux City ?” 

Next, you ask: “What isthe newspaper that best serves this 
territory?” 


THE MARKET 


“A city reflects the prosperity of the surrounding country.” Edvor ¢ 
If you are asking about Sioux City and its trading territory, we ia 
can answer, enthusiastically and truthfully, that no similar terri- of he U 
tory in this country is more responsive to-day to the appeal of the <= 
advertised product. bred in 
Diversified agriculture is the explanation. Our territory derives “Can y 
its weakth from grain growing, cattle raising and, most important as Sa 
of all, dairying. understa 
The slump affected the grain-growing and cattle-raising farm- nen 
ers, but it was scarcely noticed by the farmers engaged in pro- to. stim 
° ° 4 . more the 
ducing cream for the great buttermaking plants of Sioux City. 
THE MEDIUM on 
Let us take figures, not word pictures, to prove the superiority ime 


of The Sioux City Tribune in the territory which it serves: a 
How Local Display Advertisers Spent Their Money in 1921 one an 


- 1919 tl 
Lines had i 


I I BI cnc ccitbcsnccveveece 3,129,420 Figure 


Nearest Competitor (Six Days)...........: Rives 1,966,146 7 
I i ewe deh Oe cei ile 1,163,274 capita 

Ps ND CE BI, on ncccecvecccncceseeses 3,129,420 , low 

Nearest Competitor (Seven Days)............... 3,046,358 rea? : 


Ne eee i ee cucuwe 83,062 ra 
_stima 
(Foregoing figures do not include Publishers’ own Institu 


advertising) = _ 
ucti 
Local display advertisers, who check results day by day, are in 


a position to know which newspaper produces bread-and-butter 
results. National advertisers may accept their verdict as being 
a safe guide in spending their own appropriations. 

For a detailed survey of Sioux City and the great Sioux City 
territory, write for our fifty-page book, “The Sioux City Field.” 


The Sioux City Tribune 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Morning Evening 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY, Representatives 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
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Does “The Staff of Life” Need 
Advertising? | 


Bread Consumption Can Be Increased in the Same Way as That of 
Other Food Products 


Tue Lyons Mitunec Co. 
Lyons, Kansas, Mar. 13, 1922. 
Ed or of Printers’ Inx: 

I am in need of information with 
which to convince if possible the millers 
of ‘he United States through their na- 
tional organization, The Millers’ National 
Federation, that the consumption of 
bread in the United States may be in- 
creased by advertising. ’ ‘ 
in you give me information pertain- 
ing to other lines of basic foodstuffs, 
that will be of real value? It. is my 
understanding that the advertising being 
carried on now by the various meat 
packers is really co-operative advertising 
to stimulate the consumption of meat 
more than any particular brand of meat. 

Matcotm B. McNarr, 
President. 


CCORDING to the Govern- 
‘iment, the annual per capita 
consumption of bread, in this coun- 
try, during 1917, was 6.2 loaves of 
one and one-half pounds each. By 
1919 the per capita consumption 
had increased to 82 _ loaves. 
Figures for 1921 are not yet in 
accurate shape, but it is estimated 
that ten loaves were the per 
capita consumption for that year. 

How does .this compare with 
other countries? A wheat chart, 
based on figures furnished by the 
United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates and the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
shows America first in the pro- 
duction of wheat and fifth in its 
consumption. On the other side 
bread is really “the staff of life.” 
The foreign population, here, on 
the whole, eat greater quantities 
of bread than the native born 

'n other words, reliable statis- 
tics indicate that our consumption 
of bread is not on a par with 
the: of the other leading nations. 
Tl: question remaining, then, is 
wh ther advertising can increase 
the per capita consumption. 

Cne piece of evidence pointing 
to .n_ affirmative answer is the 
ad\ rtising policy of The Fleisch- 
ma’ Company. Fleischmann has 
inv sted $256,000 annually, for the 
las’ three years, to push its slogan: 
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“Eat More Bread.” Unfortu- 
nately, it is not possible to gather 
any figures indicating exactly 
what this publicity accomplished. 
Increased sales of yeast are no 
reliable criterion, since yeast is 
employed for many purposes. 
However, the mere fact that 
Fleischmann has put $250,000 into 
advertising, each year for three 
years, is significant in itself. 

As a matter of fact the entire 
baking industry is evidently be- 
coming converted to advertising. 
This is well exemplified in the ex- 
periences the Fleischmann com- 
pany has had since it started a 
street-car campaign. This began 
in 1921. In just about a year 350 
bakers followed suit with car- 
card campaigns of their own. 


PROOF FROM BAKERS’ CAMPAIGNS 


In its issue of July 8, 1920, 
Printers’ INK published an article 
describing the advertising cam- 
paign of the Tacoma, Wash., bak- 
ers. The advertising cost, roughly, 
about $1,000 per month, The co- 
operating bakers repdrted the fol- 
lowing results: 


1, A marked increase in sales. 

2. Many people permanently 
converted to the use of baker’s 
bread. 


Five bakers of Burlington, Vt., 
ran a similar campaign. It lasted 
approximately three months—May, 
June and July, 1921. Increases 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent 
were reported. 

True enough, it is difficult to 
determine, in campaigns of this 
sort, exactly what portion of the 
new business is due to increased 
consumption. Patronage swap- 
ping must always be considered. 
In this connection, the campaigns 
of individual bakers, such as 
Ward, the General Baking Com- 
pany, etc. must be considered, 
since the tremendous sales they 
have built up through advertising 
are not due alone to swinging con- 
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sumer has been taught by co- — 


sumers away from other brands. 

Inasmuch as it is so difficult to 
atrive at any figures that really 
show how advertising has in- 
creased bread consumption it will 
be necessary to delve into the 
general field of food advertising. 
This will not be carrying the 
search too far afield. If adver- 
tising can increase the market for 
oranges, nuts and dairy products, 
it is not beyond the range of pos- 
sibility that it can do the same 
thing for bread. However, to 
keep the survey nearer home, we 
shall confine our attention to co- 
operative food product advertis- 
ing, leaving aside entirely the 
striking successes of individual 
organizations. 

It is natural, at this point, to 
turn to the fruit associations of 
California, for they are the star 
examples. Here is what Don 
Francisco, at that time advertising 
manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, had to say at 
the Indianapolis convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World: “Let me give you 
the advertising story of Sunkist 
oranges in more detail. Twenty- 
seven years ago, when California 
shipped about two million boxes 
of oranges a year, the growers 
thought they were over-producing. 
The supply was so far in excess 
of the demand that at times the 
returns were less than the costs. 
By co-operation they reduced 
expenses, minimized decay, and 
increased the efficiency of their 
distributing machine until, by 1906, 
they had pushed up their annual 
sales to 10,000,000 boxes. But in 
response to the stabilizing influence 
of organization thousands of new 
acres had been planted and, with 
the big possibilities for making 
economies and increasing efficiency 
practically worked out, they faced 
the problem of over-production 
once more. This time they turned 
to advertising to widen their basic 
market by educating the public to 
the delicious arid healthful quali- 
ties of oranges and suggesting 
new ways to serve this fruit in 
the American home. In the twelve 
years since the first Sunkist cam- 
paign was launched in Iowa, the 
consumption of California oranges 
has doubled. The American con- 


operative advertising to eat nearly 
twice as many oranges as before. 


SHIPMENTS OF ORANGES FROM CALIFORNIA 
Season Ended 
October 31 Box 
ee 8,094," 20 
BD sc ciinkvassiepenesaend 10,246,556 
| RE ee EER Hoes CG 10,225, 108 
eevee a 8,973. 142 
Le 10,290,729 
BEE <28chinsennnece squeaks 10,742, 144 
| SB RCAT (SER Gat 13,441,116 
DU tay sade snarasoaseudey 11,187,792 
UES awe nt otdeecas sees ut 15,645,168 
Rr: 13,680,012 
Sra sian cun<saeaeteres 6,346,592 
SS ee 17,986 482 
BE anes nines tpane pee 15,857,356 
DE ote npicecca sees scaek 25,400,399 
WDAZ 2. ccccccccess Se eecccee 20,167,546 
DD hsttencoardncen seer nr 7,862,757 
Ge See pars ceecoue naa 18,066,368 
“The low years, such as 1913 


and 1918, are, of course, periods 
when some climatic disaster re- 
duced the crop. The important 
thing is that California has shown 
that it can safely dispose of twenty 
million boxes of oranges instead 
of eight or ten millions, and the 
‘red-ink’ days of fear of over- 
production have vanished.” 

The following figures show 
graphically the relation of expense 
to volume of sales annually of 
the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change: 


Percentage 
or 
: Advertising 
Season F.O.B. and Selling 
Ended Sales Expense 
i ~etbes dak $7,124,377 3.28 
. eee 9,936,497 2.89 
SD ttente dine 12,268,752 2.65 
er 11,753,544 3.05 
REARS 13,958,990 3.44 
a See 14,831,975 3.57 
a 20,708,000 3.25 
SED in dn eatin 17,235,822 3.53 
PR ee 13,640,091 2.62 
De Sbeduseee 18,990,725 3.31 
__, Seereerr 19,628,397 3.72 
eee 27,675,920 3.14 
a axene uein 33,478,130 3.01 
BOGE cccccnces Ge 1.79 
See éedew dads 54,627,556 2.01 


For the year ending October 
31, 1921, the Exchange reported 
the handling of the largest volume 
of oranges and lemons in the his- 
tory of the industry. The adver- 
tising expenditure was in excess 
of $800,000, representing  three- 
fourths of one per cent of the 
delivered value of the fruit. 

Then we have the California 
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556 Zona Gale, author of Miss Lulu Bett, 
“46 the unusual story of small town life 
368 - dramatized so successfully last year, has 

written a most interesting article in the 

April issue of People’s Popular Monthly. 
ds 

re- She says in part: 

ant 

wn 

nty 
ead 

the 

er- 

ow | Shy VERY little town is a community of 


neighbors, drawn together for mutual 

good, without the isolation of the farm 

| and without the crowding of the city, 

ing | but still keeping contact with the open 

: | road—the open road which is good for 
the soul.” 


These “neighbors” are the kind of folks who appreciate . 
and enjoy this magazine— 


: People’s Popular Monthly 


CARL C.PROPER GRAHAMSTEWART CLIFFORD PANGBURN 


Sg | - Advertising Director Eastern Manager 
: Publisher 76 W. Monroe Street 299 Madison Avenue 
e- DES MOINES, 1OWA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Here is a single fact-but it tells you more 
° we Produc 
than all the figures our statistical sharps bape 
could muster on a page. It is this: Pa ates 
In the Entire City of Portland, Oregon, nie . By 
with its population of more than 300,- DR differe 
000 people, THERE IS NOT ONE / 

TENEMENT HOUSE. ) ow 
Furthermore, 44% of the voters in Consun 
Portland OWN THEIR HOMES. And Unseld 
that goes for the whole of the Oregon 
Country—a wealthy territory—that In } 
supports more than ONE MILLION } fornia 
People. 000,008 

carry- 

There are reasons why our people are well averag 

to do. There are reasons why Westerners pound 

are the best spenders in the nation and have of on 
ur On 

money to spend NOW. neon 

There are reasons,too, why you should enter a "i 


these markets. If you want to know them, 
either get in touch with our representatives 
or write our merchandising department. 
The facts will open.your eyes-WIDE! 
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Walnut Growers Association. 
This was formed in 1913, when 
the total annual consumption of 
walnuts in America was 49 million 
pounds. The output has doubled 
about every three years, but co- 
operative advertising is creating a 
market for every pound. 

In 1913 the production and con- 
sumption record of the California 
Associated Raisin Company stood 
like this: 


Pounds 
RR ccteninienrnebes 140,000,000 
Cone 6 csc ceevessses 110,000,000 
Natl scecnsateuta ceare 30,000,000 


By 1917 the figures were quite 


different. The record was: 
Pounds 
eet: 55k vanssbonsede 326,000,000 
PRMD xicbceklees sa avee 326,000,000 
sR .. c:catdendneebeseeda None 


In four years the sale of Cali- 
fornia raisins was increased 216,- 
000,000 pounds and the annual 
carry-over was wiped out, and the 
average consumer was eating 3.26 
pounds of raisins a year instead 
of only 1.1 pounds as before. 

On the acreage now planted 
normal production of raisins would 
be in excess of 200,000 tons. In 
the five years preceding the or- 
ganization of the Associated Com- 
pany, production was only 70,000 
tons and there was always an 
oversupply. The first advertising 
appropriation, made only seven or 
eight years ago, was $100,000. In 
1921 it was $1,416,000. 

It is expected that California’s 
raisin production within ten years 
will total 400,000 tons. This is 
double today’s production and 
nearly six times that of ten years 
ago. Advertising will solve the 
problem of disposing of this tre- 
mendous tonnage. 

In 1916 the production of cran- 
erries in the United States totaled 
Production 
had increased nearly 200,000 bar- 
rels since 1906, there had been a 
continuous rise in the cost of pro- 
duction, and the consumption was 
small. The growers were up 
against it to meet expenses, much 
less make a profit. Consumption 
must be increased—but how? 

!wenty-three thousand dollars 


— 
S 
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was appropriated for a co- 
operative advertising campaign in 
Chicago newspapers, street cars, 
printed bulletins and service work. 
New methods of serving cran- 
berries in an appetizing manner 
were suggested. 

By the close of the season the 
Chicago sales had increased 47% 
per cent over those in 1915, 27% 
per cent over those in 1914, and 
57 per cent over those in 1913. At 
the same time New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo 
and Cleveland, where no advertis- 
ing had been done showed decreases 
in sales ranging from one to 57 
per cent.. Obviously advertising 
was the need of the cranberry 
industry. 

In 1918 the first national adver- 
tising campaign on cranberries 
was inaugurated. Beginning about 
October 15 in the United States 
and October 6 in Canada, $54,000 
was spent for advertising in a 
thirty-day period. It was the year 
of sugar regulation; everywhere 
in the United States the mild fall 
and winter weather was detri- 
mental to the consumption of 
cranberries; the trade was apa- 
thetic, and it was felt that cran- 
berries would be a drug on the 
market. 

Then cranberries began to sell 
in larger quantities than ever be- 
fore and by January were bringing 
the record price of $22 a barrel. 
Those in charge of the campaign 
say that if no advertising had 
been done the crop would have 
netted the growers not more than 
$6 a barrel, which was not con- 
sidered a profitable price. But 
through advertising $8.89 a barrel 
net was realized—an _ estimated 
profit as a result of the campaign 
of more than $1,000,000. 

The Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity ‘Committee of the United 
States reports that with the third 
year of the coffee campaign end- 
ing April 1, 1921, statistics place 
the coffee consumption increase 
at thirty-four million pounds a 
year. This is a consumption in- 
crease of 21 per cent. 

Out in Madison, Wis., certain 
interests ran a milk campaign. 
Previous to the advertising, an 
exhaustive investigation showed 
that only 72.1 per cent of the 
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INTERNATIONAL 


GROCER 


ARE YOU COVERING 
THE ENTIRE 
CENTRAL WEST? 


If not, the INTERNATIONAL 
GROCER will do.it for you. The 
INTERNATIONAL GROCER 
reaches 15,000 retail grocers in 
Chicago and the Central West, and 
3,000 wholesale grocers throughout 
the United States. 


Write for Sample Copy 
INTERNATIONAL GROCER 
Century Building, Chicago 
Published Monthly in Chicago 
Eastern Representative: A. V. MARKEY, 


622 East 15th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Mansfield 6798. 





























For Sale 
Addressograph Outfit 


F 1 B Addressograph 
Ink-printing, equipped with 
automatic selector. Replace- 
ment cost new $320.00. 1% 
years old. In excellent con- 
dition. Has not run over 
120,000 impressions. 


Graphotype G1, 44 
No. 1 type (all caps). Re- 
lacement cost new 
$153.00. 2% years old. All 
dies perfect. 


Lister for sheets 


to fit F 1 B Addressograph. 
6 months old. Cost $25.00. 


The above, being replaced 


by larger and more com- 
plex equipment, are offered. 


at $200. 


Advertising Department 
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school children consumed milk at 
all.- And these averaged only 
about two-thirds of a pint daily, 
whereas children should drink 
least one quart of whole mi 
every day. After an inten<iy 
campaign a second survey sho\.e 
84 per cent to be drinking n ilk 
daily at the average rate of nearh 
a quart per capita. These figures 
continued after the campa 
ceased. The following mon 
there was a 17 per cent incre 
above the pre-campaign record. 
For January, 1922, the total 
milk consumed in Madison showe 
an increase of 22 per cent above 
that of January, 1921. 

If additional evidence is needed 
the list of articles appended will 
be found prolific of facts and 
figures—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Coffee Trade Committee Reports, Mar. 
23, 1922, page 153. 
A Multiplicity of Campaigns to In 
crease Milk Consumption, Mar. 16, 1922, 
page 25. 
How Skookum Apple Advertising 
Helped the Industry, Mar. 9, 1922, 
page 92. 
Advertising Helps Beekeepers Solve 
Problems, Feb. 2, 1922, page 17. 
“Sunkist” Had Its Most Successfu 
Year in 1922, Jan. 5, 1922, page 100. 
Concentrated Sales Drive Saves Mar 
ket for Sunsweet Prunes, Nov. 24, 
1921, page 137. 
Coffee Consumption Increased, Tea 
Decreased, Nov. 10, 1921, page 66. 
The Net of What Advertising Has 
Done for the Cranberry, Oct. 13, 1921, 
page 89, 
Advertising Pulls Salmon Industry 
Off the Rocks, June 30, 1921, page 106. 
Rice Consumption Tripled by Adver 
tising, May 26, 1921, page 89. 
Almond Growers Extend Market to 
Whole Year, Oct. 14, 1920, page 93. 
Plotting Out Results in Advance of 
Campaign, June 24, 1920, page 73. 
What Advertising Has Done for the 
California Fruit Growers, June 10, 
1920, page 33. 
Georgia Peach Growers Learn the 
Power of Concentrated Advertising, 
Aug. 28, 1919, page 152. 
Advertising to Hold Customers When 
Price Is Increased, Apr. 10, 1919, 
page 47. 
Sun-Maid Raisins Crowd Out Private 
Brands, Feb. 13, 1919, page 57. 
How Advertising Helped to Rede-m 
the Citrus Industry of Florida, Jan. 2, 
1919, page 12. 
Dairymen Advertise Bulk Cheese 
Successfully, Aug. 8, 1918, page 1( 








Beers m pany, Inc. The Farm a Great Reservoir of 
Emery $ Co pany Branded Advertising, July 25, 1918, 
B’way at 24th St. page 98. 
New York. The Farm a Great Reservoir of 
Branded Advertising, July 18, 1918, 
page 3. 
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RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


All the type faces you are likely to require, 







mak we have. If you want others, we know 
erly where to get them at once. 
gures 2 . ‘ 

Our mechanical equipment is adequate and 






a the best obtainable. 
. , But our claim to excel is not based on these. 
Q 





It is based on the ability to grasp your ideas 
quickly and put advertisements rapidly into 
type — right the first time. 


and \ \ 
P. J. PERRUSI n ‘ N. A. KWEIT 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. 
Typographers - + 209 West 38th St.,N.Y. ° | 



















DAY and NIGHT SERVICE * PHONE FITZ ROY 2719 








W.S.HIL- Company 


Complete ADVERTISING ef 
(/ Research Ses °° eee 
| Ae ndising Plans | Trade Paper Copy 

agazines Window and Store Display 
| yal Trade Yailing 


| Painted i Bulletins _| _fouse Onpans _|} 
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A new market Te 
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STERLING - MCMILLAN: NASH 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


2 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET - - NEW YORK 


“Concerning a New Broom” a printed Message—uwrite for it. 
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Form New Commercial 
Photograph Company 


The National Commercial Photo- 
graphing Company has been formed in 
Chicago to handle the commercial 
photography business of the Interna- 
tional News Reel Corp., formerly the 
International Film Service. The new 
company will specialize in photographs 
for advertising and illustrative purposes. 
N. Meissler is president and C. R. 
Clarke is manager of the new company. 


Chicago Agency Secures Two 
New Accounts 


Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as secure the 
accounts of Sharp & Smith, Chicago, 
manufacturers of and dealers in surgi- 
cal instruments, and the Heathmade 
Carbonated Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Which is handling a patented 
process of making ice cream. News- 
papers will be used for both accounts. 


Chicago Agency Secures 
Candy Account 


The Potts-Turnbull Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has secured 
the account of John G.- Woodward & 
Company, “The Candy Men,” Council 
Blufts, Ia. A campaign in Middle 
Western newspapers is being used, 
featuring “Trinket Tin,” a new Wood- 
ward product. 


Harry C. Phibbs Will Open 
Agency in Chicago 

Harry C. Phibbs has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Kling-Gibson Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to organize 
his own service agency in Chicago. Mr. 
Phibbs was formerly with the Vick 
Chemical Company, Greensboro, and 
purreughe Wellcome & Company, New 
ork. 


Dale E. Andrews with 
Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


Dale E. Andrews, recently adver- 
tising manager of The Sharples Sepa- 
rator Co., West Chester, Pa., has 
joined the Wm. H. Rankin Co., Inc., 
New York, as head of its agricultural 
department. 


lce Industries Campaign from 
Chicago 

The advertising account of the Na- 

tional Association of Ice Industries, 

headquarters, Chicago, is being handled 

Benson, Gamble & Slater, Chicago. 


Ely & Walker Appoint 
G. H. B. Jordan 


George H. B, Jordan has ‘been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Ely & 
Walker, wholesale dry goods, St. Louis. 
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GOOD CARDS MAKE 
GOOD IMPRESSIONS 








WHEN you hand someone your 
Wiggins-made business card, you 
may be sure that it will make a goo! 
impression. e 

Good engraving—neatness—cleanli 
ness—good taste; these stand out ar 
ue points of Wiggins Quality 
c 


ards. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards are mad> 
by master engravers. They come in 
book form in leather binders, with an 
edge that detaches smoothly—and the 


cards are always neat. 
for specimen tab and 


rite 
obtain further information. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South W: A 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
icago 











WIGGINS 
Rook Form CARDS 











Make More Sales 
By Mail 


We are getting results direct 
by mail for the largest institution 
of its kind in the world. 

We would like to do additional 
work, in our spare time, for a 
manufacturer who is essentially 
interested in results. 

One man specializes on market 
analysis, planning campaigns, 
costs and records, and visualiza- 
tion. The other is a “down to 
earth” layout man and copy 
writer. 

Our combined experience en- 
ables us to offer you complete 
direct-by-mail service from plan 
to’ prospect. 

If you want more sales at a 
low cost, will you arrange to 
talk it over any time after busi- 
ness hours, convenient to you. 


Write “P. W.,”" Box 251, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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In Chicago— 
A New Dealer Help 


Here in Chicago, the second 
largest concentrated market in 
the country, is a new way to 
help your dealers—or to help 
yourself if you are a dealer. 

A new advertising section in 


the 


Chicago Alphabetical 
Telephone Directory 


makes full pages or smaller 
space available to national ad- 
vertisers and others. 

With a circulation of 
650,000 copies, you can reach 
over 350,000 of the better 
households and _ practically 
every business and profession 
in the City—and be there 
every day. 

Here is an effective and eco- 
nomical way for manufacturers 
to list their dealers and dis- 
tributors in Chicago, thus tying 
up to national and newspaper 
advertising. 

Forms close May and Octo- 
ber 15th. 


For complete details on this plan 
and analysis of this circulation that 
offers the most constant and thor- 
ough coverage of Chicago’s best 
buying market address Directory 
Advertising Manager 


ILurNots Bett TELEPHONE 
ComMPANY 
212 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Use of Flag on Business 
Stationery Illegal 


Governor Miller, of New York, a; 
proved on March 27 the bill passe: 
by the Legislature making it a misde 
meanor to print or place on busines; 
stationery a representation of the na 
tional or a State flag, shield or emblen 
effective immediately. This is practi 
cally an extension of the law alread 
in force which prohibits the use 0! 
national or State emblems “for adver 
tising purposes,” and places busines 
letterheads clearly within the prohibite: 
area. 


Becomes Business Manager 
of Data Service 


Mark E. Hemmer has been mace 
business manager of the Richey Data 
Service, Indianapolis, effective April | 
He was formerly with the Martin 
Parry Corporation, manufacturer oi 
automobile bodies, as business promo 
tion manager at York, Pa. 


Advertising Agency for Radio 
Equipment 

The Newman-Stern Company, Cieve 
land, has placed its radio TR a 
in charge of The Powers-House Com- 
pany, Cleveland. This includes the 
“Teagle” line of radio equipment, 
“Red-head” phones, and “NAA” de 
tector crystals. 





New Accounts for Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc. 


The Springfield, Mass., office of 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., is handling the 
advertising of Welch Brothers aple 
Company of Burlington, Vt., and of 
William Boardman and Sons * Company 
of Hartford, Conn., Putnam coffee. 





Joins Copy Department of 
Chicago Agency 

. W. Gentles has joined the copy 
department of The F. R. Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. He 
was formerly with the advertising de 
partment of E. Brach & Sons, Chi 
cago candy manufacturers. 


W. S. Rymer with 
Walker & Co. 


W. S. Rymer, formerly connected 
with the Cargill Company at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has joined the sales 
force of Walker & Co., outdoor adver- 
tisers, Detroit. 





George L. Dyer Company Has 
New Account 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York has placed its adver- 
sing account with The George L. Dyer 

ompany. 


Apr 








~ 


i pointed advertising manager of Ely & | 
;S Walker, wholesale dry goods, St. Louis. ee 
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* 1! You Get One Vote 


len 
acti 
rad 


0 PRINTERS’ INK wants your opinion of the 


ver 


- publisher’s advertising carried in its pages. 
You are entitled to one vote on the follow- 

r , ing questions: 

nad . r 

Data 1. What is the best series ot 


“ publisher’s advertisements 
now running in PRINTERS’ 


dio INK? 

- 2. What is the second best 
‘om. series? 

the 

ent, 

de 3. What is the best publisher’s 


advertisement in this issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK? 














i Use the coupon below. Tear it out and Si 
am mail to PRINTERS’ INK. Fg 
f The results of the vote will be Pad 
copy sent to everyone voting. 7 PRINTERS’ 
ae ’ i INK 
de 7 185 Madison Ave. 
Chi Wa New York, N. Y. 
Don’t sign “ne 
2 , y, . ‘ible 
. ’ 
—~ if you d WA 7 os 
a rather y, ail OF et age eke 
es 
tas not “A 
4 Name _... 
ver ull Address 














| Viper). 
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Woman’s Monthly 
Magazine 


Occupying unique field; circula- 
tion about 400,000; February 
advertising nearly $25,000; excellent 
organization in all departments. 
Control can be bought for a sur- 
prisingly low cash figure—for quick 
turn. Should attract experienced 
publisher who wants paper in 
woman’s field. This is a rare bar- 
gain forthe right man. Investigate! 


HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. 
297 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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“Sticking” the Dealer vs. Stocking 
Him 


Two Kinds of Introductory Work and What Comes of Them 


By S. C. 


WO salesmen covered a cer- 

tain town in introductory work 

n a new food product. Each man 
took half the town. Each one got 
practically perfect distribution be- 
ause of a good product and good 
Wwertising that was to run. 
Neither man got large orders—a 
case here and two cases there 
being the average. Then the local 
jobbers were supplied and the ad- 
vertising got under way. 

Sixty days later the salesmen 
returned and here is what they 
found: One-half of the town 
showed the trade making real 
progress with the goods. The 
other half of the town showed 
practically no business at all. 
Dealers reported little if any de- 
mand and stocks almost intact. 
The trade was indifferent, even 
antagonistic. Certainly they were 
disappointed and had no intention 
of reordering until the demand 
was “created.” 

Here was a peculiar problem. 
One side of Main Street showed 


business fine. The other side was 
just the opposite. The class of 
stores averaged up about the 


ame. The two men had divided 
the town fairly in the first place. 
The whole town read the same 
idvertisements, 

Sales managers who stop to 
think will recall many similar 
cases, but as a rule no careful 
investigation is made to ascertain 
the reason for the condition. In 
this case, however, the situation 
vas so clear-cut and well defined 
that it prompted an unusually 
careful study, especially since the 
roduct was a new one and the 
roducers wanted to be sure of 
their ground. 

An investigation revealed that 
{ was not the fault of the product 

of the advertising or of the 
merchants, The fault lay. with the 
dividual salesman who had done 
introductory work on the side 
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of the town that could not get 
the business, while much credit 
was due to the man who did the 
initial work on the side where the 
dealers were moving the goods. 

The former salesman was 
“sticking” the trade, while the 
latter was stocking the trade 
properly. There is a big differ- 
ence, The experienced road sales- 
man is thoroughly familiar with 
the two processes but often sales 
managers are too far away from 
the territory to distinguish be- 
tween the two methods. Very 
often only one man works a ter- 
ritory, and thus we have one ter- 
ritory that is showing dealer 
support, while the adjoining ter- 
ritory shows equally good initial 
distribution but almost no repeat 
orders. 

Obviously, it lies with the 
method used by the man doing 
the introductory work. Often- 
times thousands of dollars are 
spent in, follow-up work and ad- 
vertising which could have been 
saved had the initial work been 
done properly by the salesman 
making the first trip. 


OVER-ZEALOUS SELLING A MISTAKE 


Thus we come to a considera- 
tion of the types of introductory 
work and the difference between 
“sticking” the dealer and stocking 
him properly. We may safely 
assume at the start that the man 
who works the wrong way does 
not realize it. Another paradox 
is that very often the man who 
is the better salesman, the most 
convjncing talker, the most earnest 
worker and the most diligent to 
perfect his distribution and move 
on is the one who is most at fault. 
Oftentimes the salesman who 
does the most damage in the long 
run is the man who knows more 
about advertising and its influ- 
ences than the man who does the 
better work. We are not saying 
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Advertising 
Manager 


Wanted 


For one of our clients in a Southern 
city we are seeking an advertising 
manager with the following quali- 
fications : 


Ability to sell by mail, to dis- 
cover fresh opportunities for the 
use of direct-mail literature, to 
plan and create such literature. 


Ability to co-operate with us in 
handling the details of extensive 
advertising, prepared and placed 
by our office. (The advertising 
manager, of course, will work at 
the client’s head office in the 
South 


Ability to grasp the psycholo; 
of investors, most of them inex- 
perienced, small-town people, but 
people who are responsive to the 
right sort of selling appeal. 

A thorough knowledge of print- 
ing and typography, whereby good 
results may be obtained from the 
local printer. 


Our client underwrites and sells 
first mortgage bonds of high grade 
and has built up an extensive 
clientele, using mail-order methods 
almost exclusively. 


We do not care to receive appli- 
cations from rolling stones and 
professional job hunters. ‘lhe ideal 
man for this position is a man of 
force and of ideas, of sound yet 
original conceptions, who can 
handle details without forgetting 
the main purpose of his work. He 
must have achieved success along 
the eneral lines indicated, prefer- 
ably though not necessarily in the 
investment field. 


To a man of demonstrated earn- 
ing power the appropriate salary 
will be paid. Our client’s business, 
though rapidly expanding, has not 
reached the point where it offers” 
fancy positions at fancy salaries. 
For a hard worker with a broad 
viewpoint, the position has strong 
attractions. Apply by letter only, 
giving details necessary to shape 
our opinion. 


Albert Frank & Company 
Advertising 


14 Stone Street, ~- New York 
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that he really understands the in 
fluence of advertising, but he 
knows more about it than th 
other salesman alongside whom he 
is working. 

In brief, the difference between 
the two men is this: The man 
who “sticks” the dealer puts in a 
case or two through the sheer en- 
thusiasm of his selling talk. He 
elaborates on the great advertis- 
ing his house is going to do. He 
dilates upon the “enormous de- 
mand” that is sure to result. The 
salesman rushes the dealer into 
taking “just a case to take care 
of the demand until you can get 
your re-orders in to your jobber.” 
He is a high-pressure salesman, 
sincere, hard-working, convincing, 
plausible and persistent, and h: 
finally gets the dealer’s order for 
a case or two and away he goes 
to line up the next merchant. In 
a surprisingly short time he has 
covered his territory and his re- 
ports show wonderful initial dis- 
tribution, 

In a few days the dealer has a 
shipment coming from his jobber. 
There are cases of milk and soup 
and fruits and there is also this 
one case of the new specialty— 
call it a jar of pickles for want 
of a better name. 

It is a busy day and the dealer 
needs milk and soup and some- 
body in the store rips open a few 
cases and the milk and the soup 
are shoved upon the shelves, in 
their regular places. There isn’t 
any place for the dozen jars of 
pickles, neither has the clerk time 
to make one. In fact, since he 
is busy waiting on customers he 
does not even take the time to 
unpack the case. 

“The advertising hasn’t started 
yet or something,” the dealer tells 
himself. “Anyway, people aren’ 
dashing madly into my store and 
insisting on them, so there isn’t 
really any hurry. I'll put them 
up later on.” 

Then, after a few days, during 
a lull in business, he cleans up the 
stockroom and he finds that cas: 
of pickles on which he is going 
to have that enormous demand. 
Rather disconsolately he unpacks 
the dozen jars and sticks them 
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What Banking Journals Are Read 


In the Spring of 1921 a questionnaire was taken by Joseph Richards 
Company of New York for the Monroe Calculating Company. 

The questionnaire was addressed to either a vice-president or cashier, 
and requested that he check the banking and financial publications that he 
reads regularly, and to check them in the order of his preference. 

There were 23 publications listed in the questionnaire. Out of the 
140 banks sent to, 67 responded. 

Che standing in the order of “times mentioned” is as follows: 


Journal of American Bankers Association, New York.......... 42 
We I I WI, sok xe.ninsie'c ceccaascveesaeees 34 
ee ee I iii ie ian 0 o0es nceecensnesen sas sv¥e's 31 
pg EE a 29 
COAST BANKER, San Francisco.......................-. 25 
De I, BPO ID iiion ces cwneeeccitudanccwe cas 24 
Pe oer tk da hc ae nS dada eek 00s Cos 44awen 5 6 e088 13 
ss os a cane wan oa ke 0 44404 0K0)% 10 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York............... 10 
Commerce and Finance, Cleveland.................e.eeeeeeeee 9 
PO I ON, on ec ccecansceceseavessesse 9 
Magasme of Wall Strect, New York. ..«........ccccccccccceces 7 
I nn icc odekeuesenges vase eeeke 5 
ey I Soo vo ccvcaduenennehensceseeneune 3 
ce icnanchansnccanebehwwdeenee tee 3 
UR Se eee re 1 
ee SS ies Gauahcosskeeaedebeens en 1 
RT I Sci eaccctensenss0nssescestenanes 1 
Banking Law Journal, New York. ......00.00sccccsecsscscoccss 1 
Banker and Manufacturer, Milwaukee, Wis............-..+++++ 1 


An analysis of the returns of this questionnaire indicates to us that the 
readability of COAST BANKER is great. There are only four other 
journals that met with greater favor in the questionnaire. 

The Journal of the American Bankers Association, which stood only 
17 points above COAST BANKER, is a gift publication and is sent free 
to every bank in the United States, whereas COAST BANKER has a 
more limited field. 

The Wall Street Journal is a daily paper. The American Banker is 
the oldest banking paper in the United States. 

It will be noticed that COAST BANKER rates above such wonderfully 
high grade publications as the Financier, the Annalist, the Financial Age, 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, the Magazine of Wall Street 
and the Bankers Magazine, and that it also leads all publications that 
might be classed as provincial in field. 

It is noticeable to compare it with the Bankers Magazine, which is 
22 > points below COAST BANKER; the Magazine of Wall Street, which 
is 19 points below COAST BANKER, and the great Commercial and 

inancial Chronicle, which is 15 points below COAST BANKER. 

We assume this information will unquestionably be of great value to 

| in planning your advertising campaign's. 


Address: Advertising Manager, 
COAST BANKER, 
576 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, California, 
or 
615 Citizens National Bank Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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into an odd corner—down in some 
corner where there is a bare’ spot 
because it isn’t handy enough to 
fill up with a fast seller. 

One day he notices one of 
the pickle advertisements. No 
doubt now is when the big de- 
mand will start. But nothing very 
startling takes place. Maybe he 
does sell a jar or two. Some of 
his customers are always buying 
every new thing once. Maybe out 
f curiosity he takes a jar home 
himself. He finds them not at all 
had and he wonders why people 
re net asking for them. But he 
concludes that after all there are 
many lines of good pickles and 
this line must have many months, 
f not years, of good advertising 

establish itself. And in the 
meantime, if there is any demand 
he has all the stock he needs, and 
if he should run short he can get 
them from the jobber. 

About this time the salesman 
who sold him the dozen jars 
omes into his store again, en- 
thusiastic as ever, portfolio of 
advertisements and order-book in 
plain sight. 

“Well, how are the _ pickles 
going? About ready for another 
order, of course,” the salesman 
starts in. 

“Not so you can notice,” the 
dealer replies sourly. “I’m still 
looking for that big demand you 
ire going to show me. People 
have not been breaking down any 
doors trying to get in. But I sup- 
pose your ads haven’t got going 
vet. When is that big campaign 
‘oing to start, anyway ?” 

“Haven’t you seen the ads? 
Been running since the day after 
| was here. Going strong three 
times a week.” And the sales- 
nan starts to produce newspaper 
insertions as actual proof. 

“Just as I was afraid,” the 
lealer remarks. “I told you that 

dvertising wouldn’t do the busi- 

Ss This town is different. 

is is a peculiar market. Peo- 

here are conservative. They 
lon’t jump at every new brand. 

‘ow, I’ve got your goods here 

people want them. I _ be- 
eve in being up to date and 
ving people what they ask for. 


Aa. 2B anne 


a9 SAN RCISS, VW atiioriiia, 
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COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


One who has had experi- 
ence in newspaper promo- 
tion and service work. 
Co-operation, opportunity 
for advancement, good 
salary to start. 


Give full particulars in first 
letter, including the salary 
you expect. Interviews will 
be arranged for mailed ap- 
plications only. Address 
C. B. Middleton, 


THE JOURNAL 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














Have You a 


Circulation 
Problem Pr 


If your publication 
needs more profitable or 
more circulation, get in 
touch with a man who 
hag an |8-year record in 
increasing circulation net 
revenues. Address “Top- 
Notcher,” Box 252, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising 
Manager 


Wanted 
W. want the kind 


of man who has had 
department store train- 
ing, in which the mer- 
chandising of goods 
with a broad, popular 
appeal has been impor- 
tant. 


We want at the same 
time the kind of man 
who is young enough 
and adaptable enough 
to step along in time 
with the fastest grow- 
ing retail store in 
America. 


We want a man who 
can work with people 
and through his work 
in the advertising de- 
partment coordinate 
the work of the other 
departments. 


If you are that kind of 
a man, and want to 
grow, or if you know 
of him, write a com- 
plete letter to 


A. I. NAMM & SON 
Brooklyn 
New York 
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But if they don’t ask for your 
goods I can’t help it. It is up to 
your house to create the demand. 
You and I have done our bit and 
you see that I am as good as stuck 
with what I have on hand.” 

The salesman faithfully reports 
no demand for the goods, dealer 
still stocked. Maybe he finds 
fault with the advertising. May! 
he finds fault with the line. Prob- 
ably he says conditions in this 
part of the town are “different”— 
and that it can’t be done, except 
through playing a waiting game. 

Let’s go over to the other side 
of town and listen in on the first 
trip of the man doing the intro- 
ductory work. He has his adver- 
tising story well learned, but he 
is not making a big fuss about 
it. On the contrary, he isn’t talk- 
ing “tremendous demand.” He is 
talking good pickles. He has a 
jar open and he probably has the 
dealer and the clerks tasting 
them. He calls attention to uni- 
form size—to the crisp, snappy 
quality of each pickle. 

“If you were going to a pic- 
nic,” he probably says to the 
dealer, “this is the pickle you 
would take off of your shelf, isn’t 
it?” And the dealer says “Uh, 
huh, sure!” Maybe a woman 
drops into the store and the sales- 
man asks her to taste one, too, 
and after he has made her enjoy 
the flavor and the crispness and 
all that, he says: “If you wanted 
a jar of extra nice pickles for 
company and were here to buy 
some, you’d certainly want this 
pickle, wouldn’t you?” And she 
naturally says “Certainly!” 

“There you are;” and he turns 
to the dealer. “Your customers will 
like these pickles. You'll make 
friends when you send this brand 
when women order ‘pickles.’ You 
know many women don’t order 
pickles by name, They just ask 
for pickles. But they want to be 
pleased, don’t they? And you 
want to please them. And when 
you send them this brand, you 
have made a friend or proved to 
a regular customer that you are 
alive to quality. But on top of 
the extra goodness of the line, is 
this newspaper advertising. Peo- 
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TROMAS rRaNee 
WALEER 4*? HOLTJE 
ADVERTISING 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
2 wEW YORK CITY 
ror COURS 2e0e 
Lovers of pistinotive 
Business wessege®, 
Everywnere- 
‘ 
Gentlesen:= 
Discovered! 





ur areve old friend christopher 
Colusbus, after P o our windows tor the pest 
six weeks finds thet. ¥e ere 6n advertising agency, and 
being © kindly old fello*, proceeds to tell the world 
the result of his letest Biscovery: 


, we beve to come 
wit at lest. ® ere now © y; 9nd, envuieting 
the spirit of Colusbdus, we ere setting out to 4189 ver 
ter, st ignter Fo? s the trece for our clients 
vegices new agetere hitherto unknovn. an you > ip ve? 
and oe8n "3 he zg you " ° gen rel_scv rtieind in 65 
originel aebion and our, &t* of esles etters and direct 
nei tt can be 2° e to aettt for. yev: Spesking 
dle your pudl oity froe keel 
ssles let- 


Be 
or-fesbice, a cen hen 
to-top-* ant - fro® the supervision of yor 
enerel correspondence to netionsl pavertising, 


christopher Colusbdus in 4is° 
the averiocss, ieid the way to new markets, new nati 
= fortunes. et discover ner 
ner = rkets and - wos knows? - on fortunes for you, e- 
sides keeping the ef ection end business of your present 
oustosers+ 








Your letter will brisé wr. Selker 
or pyself to see you at ony specified tis 


nespectfully, 


for Au ir 
gegemtte Hoitje WALKER & HOLTJE ¢ 











THOMAS rr 


WALKER anv HOLTJ E 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Direct Mail 
Production 


Executive — 


New holding high office with promi- 
nent organization, desires to make a 
change. Several years production 
manager for New York agencies in 
charge of engraving, printing and 
direction of all art. Possess complete 
and practical knowledge of the me- 
chanics of advertising, plus layout 
and art ability to design dummies 
for all advertising purposes. A young 
man (33) with fine personality and a 
splendid record cf achievements both 
inside and on the road, who feels he 
has reached the natural limits of his 
present job, seeks a connection offer- 
ing a future as well as an income 
commensurate with his unusual equip- 
ment and creative ability. A knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of adver- 
tising and merchandising forms the 
background of this interesting ex- 
perience. Married and a Protestant. 


Address “‘B. G. M.,” Box 254, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 







































































Wanted: A High Grade 
Production Man 


An organization producing dealer 
advertising and display material, 
for both national advertisers and 
dealers direct, want an experienced 
man able to assume full respon- 
sibility for executive and mechani- 
cal execution after the completion 
of all creative work. Would re- 
quire thorough detailed knowledge 
of leading reproductive processes 
and costs; of where and how to 
buy paper, engraving, typography, 
printing and lithography; and fa- 
miliarity with litho finishing work, 
metal, glass, wood, etc., as used in 
advertising displays. Must have 
sufficient executive and business 
ability to organize and correlate all 
details of a job; sufficient persist- 
ence to follow-up all jobs to final 
completion and delivery, without 
being followed up himself. Send 
full details, in confidence; also 
salary expected. L. E., Box 256, 
Printers’ INK, New York. 
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ple are going to read of this 
pickle and when you hand them 
a jar of this brand they are going 
to think, ‘Oh, yes, that’s the new 
pickle I read about.’ And when 
you make a nice window display 
of this new product, they will 
notice it and say: “That’s the new 
pickle we saw advertised. That 
storekeeper keeps right up to the 
minute, doesn’t he?’ 

“Now, here’s what I am going 
to suggest. Don’t put in a big 
stock. You don’t have to, be- 
cause your jobber will have them 
on hand. But let me send you a 
couple of cases. Clean out a nice 
space right up there. This is a 
pretty package and it will tone 
up your whole shelf. Also, being 
a newly advertised line, it will in- 
terest people if you put the goods 
where they can be seen.” 

And so on. He is selling 
pickles and quality and salability 
and consumer good-will. He is 
interesting the dealer in pickles 
and making him realize the big- 
ness of selling his customers a 
brand they are sure to like. And 
when that dealer gets his ship- 
ment he is going to unpack them 
with eagerness and put them up, 
and he is going to take pride in 
mentioning them. And _ people 
are going to see the display right 
out in front and, having probably 
noticed the advertisements, the) 
are apt to comment: “Oh, I se 
you’ve got those new pickles | 
read about!” And the introduc 
tory sale to Mrs. Jones is on. And 
everybody is happy, and when the 
salesman comes back there is a 
re-order, 

The former retailer sits back 
and dares the product to sell be- 
cause he has been “stuck” with a 
dozen. 

The latter dealer sells them 
with pleasure because he has been 
taught to like the line and feel a 
pride in having it and selling it. 
He has been properly stocked. 

The town is the one and the 
same. The class of merchants is 
one and the same. The advertis- 
ing is the same. The pickles are 
the same. But the men who in- 








—s =...) | two T 


troduced them are far, far apart 
in their methods. 
vrarTrT OSS 
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«| | FATHERS AND SONS 
awaits your message in 


| 
|| THe OPEN ROAD 





WO and a half years of quiet, purposeful 
| “plugging” have brought The Open 
lity | Road a seasoned circulation of nearly ten 
tes | thousand, net paid. Premiums and other 
a circulation “forcers” have had no part in 
i | this growth. Genuine service and literary 


em ° ° . 

=, merit have accomplished it all. 

in 

ple H F ‘ 

zhi The Open Road is now prepared to carry 
bly : 

re) your message under most favorable auspices 


I into the private schools, colleges and homes 
of a wealthy group of solid citizens. If 


- well-to-do men represent your market, The 
ok Open Road offers you sworn facts about 
2 its subscribers that cannot fail to impress 
a you. Ask for pamphlet now being printed. 
’ THE TORBELL COMPANY 


is 248 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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Underscoring “He underscores 
with with whispers.” 


With this phrase 
Whispers 4 dramatic critic 
recently summed up one of the 
big factors in the success of 
George Arliss as an actor. In a 
crisis, instead of waving his arms 
and raising his voice, Arliss sub- 
dues his tones to whispers and his 
gestures to mere _ suggestions. 
The result is a far more telling 
effectiveness than is gained by 
all the rantings of the average 
tragedian. 

The manufacturer who under- 
stands the possibilities of “under- 
scoring with whispers” has a big 
asset in his advertising and selling. 

How many advertising cam- 
paigns have gone down under a 
sea of bests and finests and cheap- 
ests! The most effective piece 
of copy is often the one that tells 
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its story simply and powerfully 
and at the right moment drops iis 
tone to the quiet whisper of con- 
viction. 

The so-called “go-getter,” who 
mistakes noise for argument and 
strength for friendliness, doesn’t 
stand much chance against the 
real salesman, who knows that 
argument means conviction and 
that sales are built on something 
more than pats on the back. The 
latter is in the end the real “go- 
getter.” 

A single package decorated in 
bright green and scarlet is sure to 
get attention when it is seen alone. 
But put it in a store full of other 
green and scarlet packages and it 
will find itself lost in an ocean of 
noisy color. The package that 
will make the sale then is the one 
that is designed in quiet harmony 
of color and illustrations. 

In the end the noisy advertise- 
ment and package and salesman 
are very apt to find themselves in 
the same position as the orator 
who emphasized so much that he 
ceased to be emphatic. 
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Advertising. A five-inch dou- 


to Prevent i .icowent 
Hold-Ups_ ., everal New necess: 


York newspapers last week indi- 
cates in no uncertain terms how 


office t 
case 1 


the Great Atlantic & Pacific the pri 
Tea Company intends to deal thirty- 
with the hold-up fraternity. propos 


The 
the on 
selling 
averag 
It is n 


It announces conspicuously that it 
will pay $5,000 reward for infor- 
mation that will lead to the ar- 
rest and conviction of the parties 
responsible for the death of Rich- 
ard J. O’Shea, one of its store the bu 
managers, who was killed on the In t 
night of March 25. the r 
The size of the reward and the wise § 
prominence with which it is of- retailer 
fered will set competent detective be f 
agencies vigorously on the hunt 
for the criminal. After all there 
is no better way to run down a 
killer. 
In the epidemic of robberies 
that has been festering in New 
York for more than a year, chain 
stores appear to have been singled 
out as especially easy to attack. 
Not being up on highwayman psy- 
chology we do not know jyst why 
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the gunmen have such a grudge 
against the chains, but we imagine 
that the gat toters imagine the 
syndicate stores will have more 
cash on hand than the indepen- 
dent retailer. Then, too, probably 
the bandits figure that the hired 
manager of the corporation will 
not fight so hard to save the con- 
tents of the cash register as would 
the small proprietor. In this last 
surmise, the hold-up gentry have 
often guessed wrong. In several 
instances the store managers have 
given the invaders a sound drub- 
bing. 

In any event, the Atlantic & 
Pacific advertisement will have a 
decided morale value. It serves 
notice on evil-intentioned indi- 
viduals that it is ready to fight 
for its men. It lets the men, 
themselves, know that it stands 
behind them with all the resources 
at its command, 

—_* 


A Sale Not In an editorial 
answer in a re- 


a Tete-a-Tete cent issue of 


Printers’ INK to the Frank 
Motor Products Corp., the point 
was brought out that in trying to 
get an automobile manufacturer 
to adopt a new accessory it is 
necessary to sell everyone from 
office boy up to president. In one 
case 117 calls were made before 
the product was given a test and 
thirty-two more calls before the 
proposition was accepted. 

The automobile business is not 
the only one where this kind of 
selling is required. In fact, the 
average sale is not.a téte-a-téte. 
It is not a private matter between 
the buyer and seller. 

In trying to get business from 
the retailer, for instance, the 
wise salesman will cultivate the 
retailer’s organization. It will 
be found that the opinions of even 

humblest workers gradually 
percolate up to the buyer. 

But it is in advertising that we 

the best demonstration of the 
large number of factors that 
usually enter a sale. The making 
of an appropriation may be in- 
fluenced by a score of individuals. 
In the agency, the space buyer, 
the account executive, undoubt- 


edly others will have a voice in. 
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the selection of mediums. On the 
advertiser's side, the advertising 
manager, the sales manager, the 
president, the treasurer, perhaps 
branch managers; and maybe star 
salesmen will have a great deal to 
say as to the direction of the cam- 
paign. Representatives of mediums 
will not make much headway in 
presenting their propositions unless 
they get their messages before 
most of these influential factors. 
The advertising manager, too, 
must make use of this group sell- 
ing idea if he is to attain the 
largest success in his job. He 
must seek the confidence of 
everyone of any importance in 
any way connected with the busi- 
ness, get their ideas and sell them 
on what he is doing to give public 
expression to their views. 





Teaching om eaten in 
advertising as 
Bulk Buying been to educate 
the consumer to buy trade-marked 
products in small units. In this 
way the old idea of buying un- 
branded products by bulk from 
the barrel or the packing case has 
been discouraged. 

But recently there has been a 
change in policy—or rather a 
carrying of old policies to their 
logical conclusion. Manufacturers 
of products that are put up in 
small packages are trying to teach 
consumers to buy these packages 
in larger quantities. 

For instance, the California 
Packing Corporation is teaching 
women the thrift of buying canned 
goods by the box. The Procter 
& Gamble Company has also been 
teaching the idea of bulk buying 
of soap, and the tobacco manufac- 
turers have for some time been 
recommending buying by the car- 
ton. There are many other com- 
panies that are doing the same 
thing. 

There is a sound appeal to the 
consumer’s sense of thriftiness in 
this teaching. It in no way tends 
to the old methods of buying un- 
known quality from barrel or 
case. On the contrary, it empha- 
sizes the value of buying trade- 
marked goods—but goes one step 
further and recommends the buy- 
ing in bulk to save money. 
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One result is that people not 
only buy in larger quantities at 
one time, but they also tend to 
buy more of a product. If they 
buy a dozen pafkages they will 
consume those packages more 
swiftly than they would if they 
bought in single units. And in the 
end, owing to the economy of 
buying in large quantities, they 
will actually be able to buy more 
and what is important, use more, 
of certain articles at no added 
expense. 





Return of One of the many 
the Health interesting things 
about the current 

Appeal campaign of the 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers — the 
campaign that among other ac- 
complishments put over the five- 
cent package of raisins—is that it 
is largely based on the health 
appeal. 

In the early days of food adver- 
tising much emphasis was put on 
the health plea. When the break- 
fast food craze came, the health- 
giving value of their preparations 
was the principal argument of 
many of the manufacturers. Grad- 
ually, however, it dawned on ad- 
vertisers that labeling their foods 
too prominently with the word 
“health” was limiting their mar- 
ket. The majority of people did 
not want “health” foods. They 
imagined such foods were made 
for cranks and faddists and in the 
mind of Mr. Average Citizen, who 
hates monomania, that was a 
damning fact. 

The argument then shifted al- 
most entirely to the taste appeal. 
Such an astute food advertiser as 
the late Emery Mapes, of Cream 
of Wheat fame, claimed that taste 
is the only thing about a food in 
which folks are interested. Mr. 
Mapes, of course, never directly 
talked taste in his advertising. He 
merely insinuated it. 

By degrees the taste argument 
drifted into the “use” appeal. For 
years the favorite method of ad- 
vertising foods has been to tell all 
about the various “tasty” ways in 
which the food can be prepared. 
The publishing of recipes has be- 
come almost standard practice. Of 
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course “use” copy is but a refine- 
ment of the taste appeal. 

But now the health note is back 
in the advertising saddle once 
more. The Raisin Growers have 
used the argument most effec- 
tively. “Had your Iron today?” 
and “Foods that energize” are slo- 
gans that have been slung at the 
public hundreds of millions of 
times during the last year. And 
they have accomplished their mi; 
sion. People are today eating 
raisins as never before. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
have not altogether abandoned 
“use” copy. They play up uses for 
raisins as prominently as ever, but 
the argument for these “ < 
nearly always a health reason 
They suggest a combination of 
stewed raisins with cereals, saying 
“the real healthfulness of raisins 
comes from regularity of use.” 
Raisin pie is sold on the basis that 
“when men come home from busi- 
ness tired and depleted in energy, 
see how quickly a luscious raisin 
pie revives them.” 

Dozens of other advertisers ar« 
beginning to follow the example 
of the Raisin Growers. Once 
again they are arguing the health- 
giving properties of their foods. 
Whether or not the vogue will 
last depends on the discretion 
with which it is used. The health 
appeal failed before because it 
was extravagantly employed. The 
facts in many cases did not justify 
the claims made. But as long as 
the dietetic properties of the food 
are not exaggerated, there is no 
reason why “health” should not 
become an advertising argument 
of permanent value. 
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New Account for Harry Porter 
Agency 

The Harry Porter Co. has secured 
the advertising account of an electric 
windshield wiper, distributed by -~ 
Hondaille Company, Buffalo, N. Y. - 
national campaign is planned. 





E. S. Green, Jr., with 
“Textile World” 


E. S. Green, Jr., formerly with the 
Inc., has 
joined the service department of the 
Textile World, New York. 
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JEWISH DAILY 





In celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary, on April 23rd, 1922, 
the FORWARD is commemorating the expression of an inspira- 
tionp which had swayed several hundred progressive men and 
women, some twenty-five years ago, and who contributed of their 
modest means to establish a daily newspaper—a newspaper that 
would be their vehicle of expression, their guide in search of 
knowledge, a leader in their struggle for truth, a champion in 
their fight for justice, an entertainer in their hours of recreation, 
a medium for their better understanding of American life, Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals. 

Today the FORWARD is the greatest Jewish newspaper in 
the world (A. B. C. circulation close to 200,000 daily). Having 
kept faith with the first thousands of its readers, it has today the 
faith of more than one-half million eager, acquisitive cosmopolitan 
men and women—of all convictions and in every walk of life. 

In the faith and devotion of these hundreds of thousands of 
Americanized immigrants—workingmen, business men, profes- 
sional men—whose mother tongue is Yiddish, lies the unchal- 
lenged force of the FORWARD as a medium by which to reach 
into the hearts of these people. 

To the advertiser looking for new fields of operation the Jewish 
market presents unusual possibilities. May we serve you by 
submitting details based on an intimate knowledge of conditions 


in the Jewish field? 





25th Anniversary Edition 
April 23rd, 1922 
100 Pages or more 


Special Rotogravure Section 
Quarter of a Million Circulation 


JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


“Gateway to the Jewish Market” 
New York Chicago 
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come almost standard practice. Of 


joined the service department of the 
Textile World, New York. 














BERRIEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


eAdvertising 


Telephone : Murray Hill 7367 
19 W. 44th St., New York 























An Advertising Specialty 
that is DIFFERENT 
Trade, Makes Friends, 
Will. Present a “K 
Knife”’ 
he will RECIPROCATE if w 


Holds Builds 
Good 
and you can be certain that 

ithin his 
power to 80. 

The Secretary of one of the largest 
range factories in the world said: 
“The Key-Ring Knife is the nearest 
approach to a really high grade effec- 
tive advertising specialty that I have 
ever seen.” 

Ask for list of SUGGESTED USES. 


THE HUEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Maplewood Station 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Advertising Speed Records in 
Disfavor 


Equipment manufacturers who exploit 
performance records, and _ particularly 
isolated extraordinary performances, in 
advertising their prodoet, are inviting 
disfavor instead of gaining credit. At 
the recent convention of the Associated 
General Contractors there was vigorous 
condemnation of the practice on several 
occasions, and the association formally 
adopted resolutions asking that such ad- 
vertising be discouraged as misleading 
and vicious. 

So little is gained, ordinarily, by 
quoting high output figures, however 
true they may be, that the manufac- 
turer cannot afford to challenge so 
strong a sentiment on the part of many 
of his customers. There have been 
some particularly far-fetched uses of 
speed-record figures to carry the claim 
for especial consideration of some make 
of equipment. Good equipment does 
not need the adventitious support of 
record runs to gain the attention of 
high-grade contractors. In fact, the 
tendency always is to discount them, 
for the contractor is all too conscious 
of the many factors that in practice 
affect the speed of work. 

Speed “bursts” are generally looked 
upon as freaks. Also a trained organi- 
zation with inferior equipment often 
surpasses in speed the untrained or- 
anization with superior equipment. In 
Gat. all his practical experience in- 
clines the trained contractor to ignore 
statements of excessive performance 
records while the untrained contractor 
is misled into accepting them as common 
experience.—Engineering News-Record. 


Will Direct Advertising of 
Chicago Bank 


Amy Roettig Hyde, formerly adver- 
tising and new business manager of the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Union Bank of Chicago. She 
was for a time advertising manager of 
the International Filter Company, Chi- 
cago, and with the advertising and new 
business department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 


“Society Brand” Account for 
John H. Dunham Co. 


Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, 
manufacturers of “Society Brand” 
clothes, have placed their advertising 
account with John H. Dunham Conm- 
pany, ‘Chicago advertising agency. No 
change in the advertising policy is con- 
templated. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used. 


W. E. Anderman with 
Detroit “Times” 


William E. Anderman, who has been 
foreign advertising manager of the 
Chicago News, has joined the Detroit 
Times in a similar capacity. 
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y-Watlie Memes eieiemi tics your package 


No waste of time. Just tear off the North 
America Parcel Post Coupon and place 
it inside the erat kage. Ihe entry on the 
stub in the Coupon Book is also your 
shipping record 

Claims are paid promptly. 

W nite us for details, enclosing the attached 


Nitaseteectiteltiiee 


Insurance Company of 


. 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fir ind Marine Insurance Company’ 
Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. W 46 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Send information regarding Parcel Post Insurance 
To 


a 


(Name) 


Mention also any other form of insurance (except life) in which you are interested. 











} | /'mes in a similar capacity. 





The _ Little 


N the North Station, Boston, 

right beside the Information 
window, last summer, was a hand- 
lettered sign which interested your 
pedagogue very much. The head- 
ing requested the traveling public 
to “Help reduce the cost of time- 
tables,” and the copy went on to 
say that from March 1 to Derem- 
ber 31, 1920, the Boston and Maine 
Railroad’s time-table bill was 
$73,000. A complete time-table 
costs seven cents, the traveler was 
informed, while the small sec- 
tional time-table costs but one or 
two cents. “When asking for a 
time-table tell the agent what in- 
formation you want,” the sign 
requested. 

Not content with outlining mere- 
ly the cost-facts about time-tables, 
and asking for public co-opera- 
tion, whoever wrote the copy for 
this sign proceeded to “sell” the 
public on the idea, for the sign 
finishes up with a “closing” argu- 
ment to the effect that the small 
leaflets were not only less costly 
for the railroad, but that they 
were actually more convenient for 
the traveler. 

This sign, which was crudely 
lettered, probably took only a few 
minutes to prepare, but the School- 
master is of the belief that it 
saved the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road many hundreds of dollars 
last year on its time-table bill. 

Why would it not be a good 
idea for other railroads to print 
such little signs and put them up 
at the ticket office and information 
windows on their lines this sum- 
mer when the vacation season 
sets in? 

* 

Readers of the Classroom will 
notice that elsewhere in this issue 
Printers’ INK is taking a dose 
of its own medicine. It is running 
an advertisement to find out what 
kind of advertising advertisers 
like to read about advertising. 

This is a moot question ™ 
which the Schoolmaster has long 
heen interested. Scarcely a day 


* * 
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goes by that we are not asked 
to pass our opinion on a piece of 
copy. “Schoolmaster, if we insert 
this advertisement in so-and-so 
how much money will we male? 
Or will we get bigger returns jf 
we use blank medium?” To ~ 
such questions the Schoolma:: 
is obliged to stammer blushin aly 
that he does not know. 

In the days of our youth we 
would have answered such queries 
without batting an eyelash. [ut 
age has removed our cocksureness 
and taught us the wisdom that 
you never can tell which way a 
frog will jump or just how much 
business any particular advertise- 
ment will pull. Belief in the ex- 
istence of oracles is gradually 
passing out of the world. The 
Schoolmaster modestly boasts sev- 
eral faculties, but being an orack 
is not one of these. Only an 
oracle could tell merely by looking 
at an advertisement whether or 
not it will feather the advertiser's 
bank account. 

There is one thing we all can 
do, though, and that is to tell what 
type of advertising copy makes the 
greatest appeal to us. Advertising 
men should be especially well 
qualified to do this. Since adver- 
tising is their life work, they are 
particularly interested in advertis- 
ing and in the advertising of ad- 
vertising, of advertising mediums 
and of advertising services. The 
Schoolmaster hopes a large num- 
ber of readers will come forward 
and state what kind of advertising 
copy they like to see Printers 
Ink advertisers use. We all have 
our opinions. Now let us get 
some real evidence. 

* * 

If a sermon were to be written 
upon the comedy “To the Ladies,” 
now appearing in a New York the- 
atre, the text would probably b 
the words “Sanity in business,” 
taken from the speech of Helen 
Hayes in the uproarious banque! 
scene of the second act. ‘Th 
Schoolmaster doesn’t intend to 
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Base Your Sales Plans 
on Proven Experience 


Thousands of execu- 
tives use this service. 
shed 1917. A 
weekly digest of all 
the business maga- 
zines, books, etc. Your 
name, position and 
address on your let- 
terhead or margin of 
this add will bring 
full information. 


Business Data 
Bureau 
Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 














WANTED 


SALES -BOOSTER 


Leading Southern manufacturer, 
with nationally advertised and 
distributed product, desires ser- 
vices of sales-booster to work in 
conjunction with advertising 
manager. Must be _live-wire, 
have ideas, be forceful corre- 
spondent. Unlimited opportunity 
for right man. State experience, 
age, salary desired, full particu- 
lars. Booster, Box 926, Atlanta. 





Kind Words 
Butter No Parsnips 


and the honeyed wording of a 
situation wanted ad may often 
cloak inferior ability. But if 
you are interested in a sales 
promotion man, able to write 
human, interesting letters; anx- 
ious to work with a live organi- 
zation—suppose you write for 
full details, Extensive office and 
field experience. Traveling now. 
Thirty-one, married; location de- 
sired, New York or vicinity. 


Address ‘“‘A. B.,”’ Box 253, P. I. 
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write such a sermon; neither does 
he feel competent to act as a the- 
atrical critic. He does, however, 
believe that many a hard-headed 
business man may be able to get 
his money’s worth if he wil see 
this play, enjoy its fun and then 
resolve to apply what it teaches 
in his own affairs. 

Some of us are inclined to take 
ourselves too seriously from the 
time we hang up our hat in the 
office at nine o’clock until we sign 
the last letter and lock the desk at 
five. Efficiency in business is an 
overused term; system, carried to 
excess, falls of its own weight. 
The mind of each of us contains 
its own X-Ray machine that en- 
ables us to uncover the mind of 
another and discover its frailties. 
Some of these X-Ray devices 
function better than others, but 
everybody has one. Under the 
skin we are all human—why not 
admit it during business hours as 
well as when we are enjoying our 
family life or the society of our 
friends? Humanity, sanity, in 
business means being our own 
true selves. The truly efficient 
man or organization is the one 
that is prompt to realize this—to 
shake off the artificial and adopt 
the natural way of dealing with 
other men and organizations. 

As in other plays of recent 
years, advertising forms a not un- 
important feature of the comedy 
in “To the Ladies,” but the 
Schoolmaster is inclined to meet 
the thrusts in a lenient spirit. If 


























Sales -Economy 


At last, a direct sales service, 
combining originality and 
sales-ability in everything 
from brand name to posters. 
Slogans, Sketches, Copy, Trade- 
Marks, Typographical Prob- 
lems, etc., by as of experts. 
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In LOS ANGELES ~ the 





LEADS ALL other daily 
morning or evening, i deetalien. 


LEADS ALL other daily papers 
in advertising gains, 1922 vs. Peel. 





Covers the evening field com- 
pletely. y advertisers use 
it p— I a 
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does 
| the- 
rever, z 
saded a M 
« f! Ts There a Mail Order Man 
then P e 
ach 
“Tt! Who Can Fill This Job? 
take 
| z We are in the mail-order specialty business. 
sign We sell high-class books, courses, mechanical 
aK at devices and other propositions direct to the 
i ‘ consumer. We are constantly adding new 
ight, . products to our line. 
an Last year our advertising amounted to 
1 of $350,000 — this year it should be more. 
tes Our business is increasing rapidly. 
Ices 
but We have a large list of customers to whom 
= we are constantly offering new articles which 
sas fit in with their special needs. 
pn We are looking for a man to act as Advertis- 
in ing Manager. His duties will be, first, to 
ywn help on our publication advertising, but his 
nm main job will be to work out new schemes, 
ie new slants and new offers to send to our big 
opt customer-list. He must be fertile in ideas and 
vith must have the ability to write copy that will . 
put those ideas over as nearly 100% as pos- 
= sible. Every circular is, of course, keyed. 
dy We don’t want any man who has not had 
the actual mail-order experience—neither are we 
eet interested in catalog description writing ex- 
If perience. We want a practical mail-order 
~~ specialty man with ideas who can write copy 
and can prove it by his past record. 
. 
To the right man we will pay an adequate 
salary, and if he makes good he can have an 
interest in the business. 

' Please give full particulars in first letter, 
which will be held in strict confidence. We 
are located in New York. ° 

If you are not the man yourself, perhaps you 

know him. 

Address “P. D.,” Box 250, Printers’ Ink, 
| New York. 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, published 
monthly, tells how to write Sales- 
Producing Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
House Magazines. Current copy 25c. 
‘end $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 





Bookleture 


EST teller, bestsel- 

leris bookletruth. 

el Weendowsellin 
~ @fgument wit 
telling fascination. Writ- 
ing, illustrating, printing. 


SAar1sON 
Continedial Trust 


ee 





Economy 


is not just cutting down costs. 
It is getting the most for your 
money. 

Our printing is figured to give 
you maximum results at a 
minimum expenditure. 


fora be interested in our book- 
“Perseverance.” Write for it. 


en BRADLEY PRESS 
118 BE. 28th ST., NEW YORK 





Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


New catalog of over 1000 news- 
papers and magazines at spe- 
cial prices. Will prove an eye- 
opener. Mailed free on request. 
We send no solicitors. Write or 
call 20 EB. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, or 220 W. 42a St., New York. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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the subject of advertising is big 
enough to work its way into the 
plot of one or more plays every 
season, as it seems to be, there is 
still hope that some day soon an 
author with more than a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the subject will 
write a play centering around ‘he 
business of advertising that will 
be something more than a trave 


The Diente has always 
had two warm spots in his hea 
for Fred Mann, the famous mer- 
chant of Devil’s Lake, N. D. Ti 
first spot is due to the fact th 
frequently in his speeches an 
otherwise Mr. Mann gives Print- 
ERS’ INK credit for his success. 
It seems that back in the early 
‘days of his mercantile career 
copy of Printers’ InK fell ini 
his hands. It so enthused hi 
with the advertising idea that he 
has been advertising ever since. 
Advertising has enabled him to 
build a giant business in a country 
town. 

The second cause of our affec- 
tion for Fred Mann goes back 
several years, when the School- 
master was holding down his first 
advertising job. One day it fell 
to his lot to prepare a circular 
letter, offering a bargain to the 
trade in canned goods at 90 cents 
a dozen. More than 25,000 of 
these letters were mailed out. Just 
one order was received. It was 
from Fred Mann. He ordered a 
gross, Fred saved the Schoolmas- 
ter’s job. It is about time that 
our debt of gratitude to Devil's 
Lake’s illustrious citizen be pub- 
licly acknowledged. 


New Tie Advertising from 
New England 


The “Nu-Bo” tie will be advertised 
soon in New England by the T. A. Pettis 
Company, Providence, R. I. Newspaper 
space will be used. The Larcher-Horton 

ompany, Providence, R. I., is in 
charge vf the account. 


Vermont Press Association 


Elections 
Frank E. Howe of the Bennington, 
t.. Banner was elected president 
of the Vermont Press Association at 
the annual convention held at Boston. 
Harrison S. Thayer is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Columbia Graphophone Seeks 
Close Dealer Contact 


At the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the Columbia Graphophone Manu- 
facturing Co., H. L. Willson, president, 
in outlining the policy of the company, 
It will be the policy of Columbia 
Graphophone Manufacturing Co. to 
establish itself firmly with the dealer, 
through superior products, sound mer- 
chandising policies and extended adver- 
tising activity with a view to further 
creating public demand for phonograph 
music generally, but through the 
medium of Columbia instruments and 
records specifically. It will be the com- 
pany’s particular aim to further estab- 
lish its good-will with the dealers through 
perfect service and intimate co-operation. 

“Close contact with the dealer and 
sympathetic knowledge of his problems 
are of prime importance at this time, 
in view of the many companies which 
sprang into existence during the infla- 
tion period which have placed in com- 
petition with high-grade nationally ad- 
vertised products inferior merchandise. 
The management recognizes the meces- 
sity of strictest economy in every depart- 
ment of the organization. uch has 
been accomplished in this direction in 
the past thirty days through reduction 
of overhead and in factory and sales 
activity.” 


Mining Pumps in Business 
Papers 


The Aldrich Pump Company, Allen- 
town, Pa., manufacturer of mining 
pumps and machinery, has placed its 
advertising account with the Fred 
Shankweiler advertising agency, also of 
Allentown. Business papers will be 
used. 


Goodyear Tire Profits and 
Sales 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber for 
the ten months ended December 31, 
1921, the first period under the new 
management, reports net sales of $82,- 
195,550, amd net profits, after all ex- 
penses, of $9,640,235. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


years. Estimates 
ALEXANDER WOLSKY, Inc. 


Pubilshers’ Representatives 
110 West 40th St., New York Bryant 618! 


Advertising Opportunity 


One of the smaller New York 
advertising agencies (A. N. P. A. 
recognition), a corporation, wants 
acceptable partner to succeed re- 
tiring treasurer. Must be a live 
wire. Will share fifty-fifty in own- 
ership and profits of the business. 
Equal amounts of cash will be paid 
in by the new partner and the 
agency, disregarding any value of 
good-will, recognition, contracts on 
hand, etc. Absolutely confidential. 


Address “R. O.,” Box 255, P. I. 


Cheaper 
2-Color 
_ Printing 


For long runs of two-color two- 
side catalog and book work, use 
a machine built for the purpose. 


We have for sale surplus capacity of new 
Cottrell web rotary magazine press, de- 
livering sheet 24% in.x354in. Finest 
color work at cost far below any flat-bed 
equipment. Investigation would cost 
nothing and might save you a lot. 


Address “ R, ” Printers’ Ink 
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BENNETT NETT 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 





FRANCIS | BENNETT 


286 FIFTH AVENUB~NEW YORK 


THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
OF NEW YORK 


and how to reach it 100%. Bepair Shops, 
Service Stations, Fleet , Accesso: 
Dealers—all of great Metropolitan 
Trade, the ym —s' in the world. 


M. DAMPMAN 
New York City 


\ treasurer. 








Mailing Lists - Multigraphing -Add 
Complete Mailing 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK > 
Providence 





ARKIN ADVERTISERS SER 
Dept. 14, 422 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





BREADY, BRADSHAW & SCANLAN 


Publishers Representatives 


Covering Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and adjacent terri- 
tory, desire two or three more good 
publications. Address 

Room 312 Ceylon Building, 
208 North Wabash Ave., ES Ii. 


BENNETT 





ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 





FRANCIS | BENNETT 


266 FIFTH AVENUE-~NEW YORK 





—————————— 
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Package vs. Bulk Sugar 


A distinct merchandising trend in 
the sugar industry during recent years 
has been toward oo? sales, The 
Wall Street Journal says. The day of 
the ‘open sugar barrel in the corner 

ocery is passing. Discussing this sub- 
fect a prominent refiner said: “If you 
place a grain of sugar in the centre of 
this table, and there is only one fly in 
the room, he will come directly to it. 
From the sanitary standpoint the argu- 
ment is all in favor of package suga: 

“But there is another argument, 
equally potent, and that is economy. A 

ocer buys a barrel of sugar weighin 
50 pounds. Theoretically, he shoul 
be able to take out of that barrel 160 
two-pound lots. Practically, he will 
not, if he is an honest tradesman. 
When measuring two pounds in his 
scales he ene | cougar in until the 
beam tips is really giving an 
ounce, or possibly only a fraction of 
an ounce, more than true weight, but 
multiply this 3 160 and the result is 
a considerable oss. 

“To this point we have assumed that 
there are 320 pounds of sugar in the 
barrel when it reaches the grocer’s 
store. This was true when the barrel 
left the refinery, but the sugar barre! is 
yet to be made that will absolutely pre- 
vent sifting of sugar through the 
staves in process of handling and roll- 
ing. Thus the chances are the barrel 
is short weight when it reaches the 
store. In brief, while package sugar 
costs a little more it has been Sefinitely 
determined that the profit in it, to say 
nothing of the greater ease in handling. 
is larger than in the case of bulk sugar.” 


Great Lakes Advertising 


Agency Dissolves 

The Great Lakes Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of Sheboygan, Wis., has dissolved, 
and the business will be carried on by 
J. St. Clair McQuilkin, general man 
ager, in his own name. 

Mr. McQuilkin is also director of 
advertising of the Northern Furniture 
Company, of Sheboygan. 


Hart Lehman Joins Auerbach 


Hart Lehman, formerly advertising 
and sales manager of the B. B. Stylo 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has become adver- 
tising manager o D. Auerbach & Sons, 
chocolate makers, New York. 


Maple Products Manufacturer 


to Advertise 
Rigney & Company, Brooklyn, have 
fen their advertising account with the 
yon Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. A campaign is being prepared 
for Rigney’s Syrup. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








__ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR j 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin. 

297 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

It presents some good publishing oppor- 
tunities, 








~ PARTNERSHIP 


Offered to man of one ability as 
superjntendent of 
plant. 


oto kngraving 
Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 


For your catalog. Pen draw- 
ings 2 inches square. $1.00. 
Any subject drawn to your 
p= Order a trial one to- 
‘day and save money. It will 
please you. Box 999, P. I. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Wanted—Samples and terms of books, 
advertising services, or any other matters 
that will assist me.in making my news- 
paper ads a success to both merchants 
and publisher, as I am just entering the 
seliciting field. H. i Cornell, 109 
Burling Street, Flushing, N. Y. 


Research Specialist: Confidential As- 
signment Writer, Covers Middle West. 
Seasoned, agency trained investigator 
makes accurate marketing surveys, writes 
exhaustive reports, prepares special 
articles any medium. Location Cleveland, 
Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 


For Sale—High-Class California weekly, 
established eleven years, contiguous 
population 350,000, no plant, production 
cost low, money-making unit, susceptible 
great expansion; incorporated $25,000, 
earns 4 per cent on $100,000. Price 
$15,000. Ill health, Address “G,” Box 
799, Printers’ Ink. 


New Radio Magazine with newsstand 
order for 50,000 copies May issue wants 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Pacific Coast advertising representation 

mediately. All replies held strictly 
confidential. Write or wire full particu- 
lars immediately. Radio Publisher, 975 
E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





























MAGAZINE MAN 
The publisherg of a new Florida month- 
ly, now being enthusiastically received, 
want a thoroughly experienced man who 
can assume responsibility for either 
circulation, advertising or editorial 
management. This is a quality publi- 
cation using four-color art covers, and 
planned for and now seeking national 
distribution. An investment is neces- 
sary and carries with it sufficient control 
to be highly satisfactory. It’sa publishing 
opportunity. In reply give details to fa- 
cilitate prompt action. Address, Publish- 
er, 293 Bisbee Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 








FOR SALE 


Advertising agency. Small investment. 
Good opportunity. Address Box 808, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR WANTED 


Good salary —share profits — Invest 
few thousand N. Y. Manufacturer 
Specializing Dealer Helps, Window 
Displays. Box 816, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 


Diego, Cal. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with fol- 
lowing among cloak and suit manufac- 
turers wanted by trade journal organiza- 
tion. Straight salary. Real opportunity 
for capable man. Address in confidence, 
Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 


An experienced circulation manager is 
wanted in New York for a magazine of 
the highest class. Tell us what you 
have done and why you feel you can 
fill this job. Must be now employed. 
Write fully and in confidence. Box 
817, Printers’ Ink. 


Large corporation desires experienced 
executive salesman to introduce new 
addition to established, well-advertised 
product—selling to retail jewelry—sta- 
tionery—Department Stores—and _ kin- 
dred trade—one who has been a district 
sales manager or assistant sales manager 
preferred—State age—experience and sal- 
ary expected. Box 834, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? 
Wanted by one of the largest Indepen- 
dent Producers, Refiners and Marketers 
of Petroleum Products, marketing a 
high-grade trade-mark brand of lubri- 
cants; Sales Executive to take charge of 
sales promotion work and advertising; 
must have had experience and past 
records must have shown results; real 
executive ition for a “Go-Getter.” 
Do not hesitate; reply will be absolutely 
confidential. Reply to Box 804, P. I 





























WANTED 
A $5,000 to $10,000 Man 


By established house, for 14 
years producing highest type 
cardboard advertising signs. 
Territory open for high-class 
salesmen of proven ability. Only 
ex — — wiwrite at rec- 
ords n apply. v 
full tafermation, etc. -s 


THE STEINAU CO., 110 W. 34th St.,N.Y. 
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Advertising and Printing Salesmen 
wanted to sell Curtis Fibre envelopes 
during spare time. Nationally known 
product used by 
banks and commercial houses. Sample 
outfit weighs 16 ounces. Liberal com- 
missions paid on acceptance of order. 
Write today for territory. Curtis, 1000 
St. Paul, 1000 University Ave., St. Paul, 


Minn, 
Can You Sell 
Newspaper Space 
to Retailers? 


We are looking for an aggressive man 
about thirty years old who has been con- 
nected with a newspaper or department 
store for a number of yearS and can 
show a good record as a business pro- 
ducer. This is an unusual chance for 
a hard-working, ambitious man to show 
his ability to an employer who will 
appreciate his efforts. e will have the 
co-operation of an efficient, harmonious 
newspaper organization and the advan- 
tage of a circulation that dominates the 
field. The salary will not be large to 
start. Write fully about your rd 
ence; mention present salary; include 

references and a 5 ick 
action suggested. Harr atts, 
Advertising Manager, ae and 
Tribune, Des Moines. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND US — paar ape for 

recoating. square inch. 
JANES ENGRAVING* PLATE co., 

318 South Eighteenth Street, Quincy, 
inois. 


Desk to rent in advertising firm’s office 
Excellent 

















to man in affiliated line. 
central 5th Ave. New York location. 
$25.00 monthly to tenant with few 


Write Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


A Hoe Quad press printing eight- column 
12% ems in width, by 21 inches in 
length. Box 807, Printers’ Ink. 


BARGAIN RENTAL TO AGENCY 
20x50 Office—1000 sq. ft. 
B’way cor. 42nd St., N. Y., $150 
Mo. Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! 
We furnish Mss. on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for ail or part of our sér- 
vice. Reasonable rates. Write us your 
wants. Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept. 170, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


For $16.80 


Your one-inch display goes in 210 
Country weeklies. 100 N. Y., 47 Pa., 
10 Conn., 53 N. J. Copy must come 
one month in advance C.W.0O. Sales 
letters $5 each. 

Lists for Entire U. 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


callers. 
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House-organs, folders, booklets, <tc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work jor 
New York firm for many years can 
take additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYK&R 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 1 (0. 


SHARE OUR OFFICES 
New York trade paper desires to share 
its office with other publication or small 
advertising agency. Convenient }.ca- 
tion, fame of light and congenial 
atmosphere. Box 824, Printers’ Ink 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist — Young man, 18, knowlege 
cartooning, lettering, illustrating, s«me 
experience, desires position with New 
York firm; moderate salary. Box 810, 











} Printers’ Ink. 





Copy writer with criginal ideas and an 
ability to write copy around them, secks 
permanent connection. Will bring folio 
of work done. Address Box 802, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Young man (29), steady, efficient, am 
bitious, with a general knowledge of 
advertising details, desires position in a 
progressive New York City agency 
Salary secondary. Box 829, I. 


ARE YOU A BOOK PRINTER? 
If you are, let me help to increase your 
business by a large per cent. Have 
entrée to all New York publishers 
Box 831, Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced advertising man making a 
specialty of good small mediums desires 
another paper to represent_on commis 

sion in the Western field. Highest refer 
ences. Box 828, P. I., Chicago Office. 













ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
SEEKS GOOD CONNECTION. 


ADDRESS BOX 806, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK. 











ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Young man, 24, thorough knowledge |uy 
ing art work, engraving and printing: 
good letterer and designer. Box 832 
Printers’ Ink. 





LOOK! 
Advertising Salesman desires oppor- 
tunity with publishers’ representative 
or publisher. Three years with trade 
and technical journals covering Chi- 
cago and eastern states. Also agency 


and publishing experience. College 
man, 25, executive ability, active. 
Address 


7 on short notice. 
Box , Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


EXPERT AGENCY 





ACCOUNTANT-TREASURER 
CREDIT MAN 
Thorough, practical advertising ané 


general business experience. Qualitic! 
to take complete charge of office details. 
etc. Highest class references, including 
paws employer. Trading, profit and 

and income tax statements made up 
Open for immediate engagement. Ad 
dress Box 825, Printers’ Ink. 
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EXECUTIVE — College graduate, 26, 
married, American. Can manage Sales 
Proniotion, Mail-Order or Publicity De- 
sartment. Editorial ability. Copy writer. 
Expe ‘ienced, References. Box 814, P. I. 


Advertising Manager of one of Ameri- 
ca's largest national advertisers wants 
similar position, or as assistant; 8 years’ 
experience makes him a valuable man to 
someone, Moderate salary. Box 830, P. I. 


YOUNG COPY ACE 
Prize writer at N. Y. U. (Night) ; 4 
years’ practice with national advertiser 
and a live agency; references best; 
sincere; salary moderate. Box 833, P. I. 


AN ALL-AROUND MAN OF BUSINESS 
Whose experience covers not only that 
if an able executive, embracing sales, 
sdvertising, organization work, commer- 
cial law, but as well includes the fun- 
damentals of actual business building. 
\ge 38, unmarried. Box 823, P. I 


YOUNG MAN 
Frank Leroy Blanchard Advertising 
Course Graduate wants chance in any 
capacity where creative ability plus 
LOYALTY win promotion. No objection 
to long hours. Good correspondent, 
stenographer, secretary. Well educated. 
Age 28. Single. Box 820, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Advertising student wishes a posi- 
tion where he can gain practical 
experience, Will go anywhere, take a 
cub’s job and earn every dollar of his 
salary. N. Ralph Baker, Fairport, N 
Advertising Manager 

Drug Specialty Experience 

Successful record in advertising, sales 
promotion, and direct-mail campaigns 
to the retail drug trade. Experienced as 
a salesman and retailer. Age 34. Mar- 
ried. College graduate. Now employed. 
desires a new connection. Box 812, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Advertising-Sales Man- 
ager, knows every kink of 
mail-order game; three po- 
sitions cover 18 years. 
Holds the record for cutting 
costs while increasing out- 
put. Has sold books, leather 
goods, incubators, stoves, 
etc. Age 29, college bred, 
asking $3600. **Most 
cient manager we ever 
had.” Our No. 10426. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Advertising, sales promotion, correspon- 
dent, salesman, Twelve years’ experience. 
Young enough for new ideas, ol enough 
not to jump at conclusions. First week’s 
salary not the most important. Let 
me sell myself to you. Box 811, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING BRAINS FOR RENT 
Use my nine years of diversified adver- 
tising experience on a part-time basis. 
Let me write your advertisements, 
booklets and other literature. My copy 
is original, attention-compelling and sin- 
cere. It has selling force. Will call any- 
where in Chicago, and handle by mail 
elsewhere. Box 813, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago office. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Mr. Publisher: I have had 12 years’ 
experience as a practical newspaper 
man, 2 ge circulation, two years as 
bookk years in the advertising 
department, badied Classified, Disp!ay 
and Foreign. My past record as a pro- 
ducer speaks for itself. Am interested 
mostly in a city under 50,000 where 
ability plus. an work will be liberally 














Advertising Solicitor—American, 29 
years, who has been advertising solicitor 
and manager of small city dailies, wants 
larger field of work. Through study of 
others’ problems, have been able to make 
suggestions and layouts convincing him 
that advertising can be profitably applied 
to his business. Now engaged with 

spaper in city of 25,000. Desire 
connection as solicitor on larger daily 
or with trade journal. Box 803, P. I. 


Trained in thrge tne largest 
corporations in America 

Direct mail specialist with val- 
pase ne expels eryence in in git CY her 
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com For particulars or inter- 
view address Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Manager 


Available! To companies interested 
in sectiring a publicity man capable 
to originate and follow through 
direct-mail advertising literature in 
all its phases, including house organs; 
to select and supply with selling 
ideas and copy the general publicity 
media; to co-ordinate the functions 
of house, salesman, distributor, and 
retailer; in short, to plan and exe- 
cute complete advertising effort— 
Available! 

Business Background—ten years of 
enterprise as sales correspondent, ad- 
vertising salesman, copy writer and 
contact man, and finally, advertising 
manager of a nationally known 
company. 

Remuneration no question of mo- 
ment—niche first, then salary. 


Box 822, Printers’ Ink 
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visibility 
; makes advertising seen! 

4) effective space 
~ makes small campaigns pay! 

* - : * 
limited lineage 

means less advertising competition! 


largest circulation 


of any New York morning newspaper! 


concentrated volume 


circulation—90% in New York City! | 


home readers 


because this paper goes home! 


responsiveness 


from interested readers. Proofs! 


low cost 
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